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SOME GLEANINGS FlCOM THE LAST EXCAVATIONS AT NUZI* 

Tiibopuile Jamks Merk 

UMVKK.SlTr OK Toho.NTO 

III the effort to iliseover whiit hiy lK*neatli tlio HurriAn city of Nuzi the 
JlnrvariUlin^lKlmi School E.\|H»clitlo]). witli J*rofes«or II. II. Preiffer ns Diroo* 
tor, bcgnn in lU;J8-20 the sinking of a shaft in the room known as I./4 in the 
palace area and in the course of the excavation two tablets of tlie Agade period 
were found. The expedition of HJ30-31, with Mr. U. F. S. Starr ns Dirt‘ctor 
and the iiresent writer as Kpigraplnst, exteiulcd this shaft and cerrieil it doM*ii 
to virgin soil. In the course of the c.\cavntion over 200 tablets of tlie early 
Agade ]>criod were discovered, consisting largely of husines.s documents of 
the kind publislied by Thureau-Dangin.' de Genouillac,* and Ij**grain.* They 
eoiusist of letters, recei]>ts, re»‘onls of |>ure)iases. of disbursements, of interest 
riue, of instalments receivtsl and instalments due, ]>ay rolls, lists of workmen, 
inventories, and land n.'cords; Init the tablet of gix>atest inten'st in tlie collec* 
tion is a map. a photograjdi of whicl) is published her(>wit)i (p. 12). f.\ 

preliminary notiw appeared in liullrlin 42 . 1 - 11 ).—El>.] 

Concerning tlic map, it is to Ik* noted first of all that it is oriented, and the 
wonls for “ west.** “east,** and north '* appearing on the sidi** of the tablet 
(•*south** is broken away) are tho«- that are usi*d in the Olielisk of 
Maiiishtusu, A IX, 13 ff..* viz. IM-MAILTI'. IM-KUIl, and IM-MIR rt>spoc- 
tively. Immediately following IM-ICUIl and sejiarated from it by n small 
s]>aee is manifestly the loginning of another legend, hut only the first sign is 
preserved. This would sikuh to be ha, and is assuredly not rn, which one 
might have e.\|KH-te<l ns the phonetic coinpleineiit of KUP; but IM-KVR lias 
no phonetic complement in the Obelisk of Mninshtn.<u, Coiu-erning the two 
mountain ranges on the map. the one to the cast and the other to the west, 
there can lie no ijuestion: neither can then* )»e any que.stion hut that cities 
are intendetl by the three inscribed circles. It is thus that cities are n*gularly 

* The prci^ut Article wah nulimittit) to t)ie K^liti^rs i‘cvcrAl inoiitliM a;!o. hence no 
reference c«)idd Ih> »ia<U> tu the l'e)a(e<I studies tluit hAve np|H>iired in the iiicMiitiino. 
On the sahji-cl «if i«/r Von S«KbMi hns reAcIicd indejs'iidcntly (cf. X.l, Jf. F., VII. 138) 
the same cnncliishtii which Is |>i‘e>eiitc«) in this |tn|ier. 

' RiTuril tlr Ttihlrttm Chahl*'t'Mnni. and /jnr«t«ir*' dr Tublrtirg dr Trllo, Vol. I. 

* furrutairc dc Tnbifttrs dr Trlto, Vol. II. 

* OvlvuttHoH fH Pernr, Vol. XIV. 

* Puhlished liy Schcil, />P. If. « ft. 
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rej»ro8cnte<l on Baiivloiiiiin nittiJK." Unfortunati'lv two of the inscribed circles 
are biully defaced, but the one iu the iiortli-we«t corner reads verj' plainly 
if we read, it as Suinerinii. or Maxkan’d^r-ihAa, if Akka¬ 
dian. As yet we know of no city hy that name, but we do know of a city in 
northeastern Syria called Ibla.^ Our map might poaaihly represent northern 
Mt^}K>tainia, but it is not very likely. It is more likely that it is a map of 
some region in the iieighliorhood of the site where it was found. It is to lie 
noted that several of the place names that apiwar in the tablets aecomj)anying 
the map l>egin with Mw-gini, although M(t»-guu‘hitd-ih’la itself never api)eai‘s. 
In the tablets, however, there is a jdace name and there is the j> 08 - 

sibility that OM-zi-ud is the inscription witliin the circle in the north-east 
corner of the map. rnfortunately only tlic last sign -ad is distinct, tlie other 
two l>eiiig too badly defawd to he read with any certainty. The inscription in 
the third circle, toward the southern side of the map, begins Bi-ni-za^. . . . 
The last two signs are too indistinct to be read. In the center of the map is 
a small circle with no insiTiption, but with a slight depression within it. half 
round and half square. To the right of tins circle is the following insc-rip- 
tion: 10 ftwr 10 6wr minus (5 giiii i. e., 180 + 180 — 6 (354) gitu or 

i‘A'« of cultivated land.** To the right of the circle is an inscription which 
may or may not he a continuation of the other. It may be read iu one of two 
ways, tta-ai-ii-zu-hi or ia-ad n-za-lu. If we follow the first reading, there are 
still two |)Ossible interpretations, eitlier to take the jdirase as one word Sdf- 
mnht, or ns two sal Az4iht. The latter may be })referablc Wause the inscrip¬ 
tion Hp)>ears iu two lines, thus separated. In that case W would be the femi¬ 
nine relative pronoun, with mat -a, construed as feminine, as its antecedent. 
Azalif could then l>e a pinre name or a personal name. Comparison with the 
map pulilislied by Langdon ** would suggest that it is a place name, but no 
area is delimited for ^' tlie cultivated land.** us areas are on his map. If 
Auila is a city name, one naturally tliinks of .Vxalla in southeastern Syria 

e.L aiij.'i.Iou. " Aii Aiirtviit Biiliyloiiion iluMcum JouruaK Vll. 2U3-S; 

(T X.KII, 48. 

*A restricted funn of TlnirefiicDuiiKhrA s^Ktem of tniMstitcrntloii lun* been fidlowed 
throu};linut tliis article. For exuiiiplc, I do not pivf d<‘ the value tet, ax Thurenud)iingi» 
dot's, nor the value <fi. nor zu tlie value ;iil. To do mo la to mb early Akkadian of 
cvrtaiii of itx diMU>ctic (caturcM mill tlim* it Ih ini|M)rtHiit to retain. For this the early 
att(iii|itii to uiakv tlic lan;'UA^> of tlie AMayniiii Icttcra rend as Babylonian onsht to lie 
tiiifflcietit warnili;:. 

* It U inciitioncd, for cxainide. on nii iiiMci'i|itioii of Sartfon of Ajtndo, Ptadie], Pftfi, 
IV, 177. For ita UK'ution m*e, e.ff., Oadd and Learein, f’r A’xrai'oh'ouj, Texts. I, 78ff.; 
Uwy, Z.l. X. F. IV. 2«1 ff.: UndMber;ier, %A. X. F. I. 233 ft. 

“JfuacHHt Jottrual, VII, 2U3 ff. 
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south of Ihln.” liiwl nitluT strikiiiL'Iy AmiIh <»ii onr iiui[» is south uiid I'nst of 
Mus^ran-hnil-ibla. It is vfrv c|u<‘stioimliU\ lutwowr. vvliftlu-r tin* two an* to Is* 
hiontifli'd. Tt is inon* likoly that Azala is to la* takou as a |«*rsouaI iiaiiu* and 
that. tl»p aroa within tlir oiroh* is intciulcc] Ut i*o|ircsi*nt tiu* ito i itu of nilti- 
vatc'd liiinl )n‘lon>;iii^ to tin* man Azala. Tln*ii tlion* is tin* |iossihility that 
tho phrase* is to la* ivail Sat-itziifn. in case it may Im* a pha-e iiam<* or a 

]H>rsonnI name. Theiv aiT no plaei* names in our texts lie^iiMiin;; Aaf, nor 
does it se*eni appropriate as a lirst element in a |daee name. On tin* otluT 
hand, Aiil is a <-ominnn lirst element in pei'sonal names and a[>pears oiiee hi 
oiir texts, in the name StV-uni, However, there is still the possihility that 
tlio correct midiii;! of the phnis4* is M-iitf and tins would s<*<*m to 

receive .«)me stifipoii from (•ertuin plinises that appear in tlu* OlH'lisk of 
Manishtiisii. ww/ff (ht-ni-z! ( H VI. HI), M-ntl ((' XI I, 3: X VIJl, 

31), and ia-ad MU-I-miii (I) VII I. 11). The word for “ inonntaiii ” in <air 
texts and in other texts of the A^jade jieriod is re;;nlarly xttfii, not smlti, so 
the word sad both on our map and the Obelisk of Maiiislitiisii may very well 
have tla* meaning ** Held Hebrew rnt*, as .leiistMi has siiggi‘st«Nl for the 
latt<*r occiirrt'iiees.”' This assnmily would he an exeelleiit meaning bn- the 
wor<l on the map and may faissihly he ae(H*[>bHl. In that ens<* tlie eirele would 
repiTsent ‘•the field of Arjda.*’ eontainiiig “ 3.’)4 ihu of eultivntiHl laml.” If 
the circle d(N*s not i*i>pi*<*s4‘iit the eultivated land, it must he the wlude map 
that does so, or file area hetweeii the western hills and what appear.'i to he a 
river. Since 331 iTu only (spial a little more than 3<M) n<-res. this does m.t 
seem likely, s(» tin* eirele wonhl s<‘em to indh-ate the (leld of .A^iala. wliieli 
name again may he a personal name or a plaee name. Comparison with Hie 
uecurix‘i)c<*s of sad in the Obelisk of Manisliinsii alivaily i‘ef(«rred to miglit 
suggest that it is a phu-e name, since the M'eoiid element in sad Jiar^ridtti^i 
is a.^siiriHlly that, hut it would s4H>m more likely that it is a pei'soinil name. 
The map was found in a ecdlei'lion of tablets largely of a business elniraeter. 
so it manifestly must have had some business purpoit. ainl the iiniation “351 
i7*u of eultivated land ** would seem to eoiilinn tliis. .\ppan*ntly then, the 
map was piTpansl to imlieate the lo(*Htliin of an estate belonging to .Vxabi, 
hut tills of course is not <-ertahi. 

Hunniiig through the center of the map, appaiviitly from north to south, is 
what a})p«irs to ho a Hyit or Irrigation eaiial. ius4*rii)ed /’u-Ai-mwi. ‘*the 
friictitier.” By three elnniiiels it empties ajipaii'iitly out of a larger body of 

• StH>, e.fi., Strw’k. Ill, 773: Kom-r. IHr dea 

aMMi/nKrhr» Heichca, p. 22 . 

“* ZA, XX, 2»3. 
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water, whore broken lines would seem to indicate waves. Unlortuiiately the 
legend on this is broken. The last sign is definitely and the first sign 
seems to lie gur, to give tlie name Gur'gi. xMong the whole course of this 
body of water, if it is that, a narrow rectangular space has been iniled off by 
tlio scribe ns a I'ihirlu, upon which he has written the legend IM-MIR, 
north.’’ ile lias no kibitiu ruled off for the other directions, so that this 
and the region marked with broken lines may have been intended to represent 
an iinlefiiiite, undefined area in the iioith, the source of the water supply. 
Some distance along the course of the river or canal is another one flowing 
into it, also bearing a legend, unfortunately partly obliterated. The last two 
signs arc -ru-urn ; the sign immediately preceding these may be da or hu, and 
the one jirecoding this may Ik im. Since tlie streams seem to get wider toward 
the north, they may flow from south to north and northwest rather than in 
the opposite direction, hut in that case it is hard to explain the branching off 
of one stream around the western hills. However, if the streams are irriga¬ 
tion canals, that of course is possible; but the apparent widening of the 
streams may lie due to the defective drawing of the scrilie. 

With the data at our disposal it is impossible to locate witli certainty the 
region depicted by the map, but the names on it do suggest some intriguing 
possibilities. Gur(?)-gi in the north is suggestive of the country Gurgura, 
which lay north of Syria. 5Iawgan-bad-ibla, ns we have already noted, sug¬ 
gests Ibla in northeastern S>Tia, and Azala is all but identical with Azalia in 
southeastern Syria, not far from Palmyra. Rahium eon very well be an 
abbreviated form of Rahi-ilu,^' a town on an island in the Ku])hTAtes, situated 
below the point where the Habur flows into the Euphrates; and the second 
of the two branches rejireseiited on the map m flowing out of the north may 
1)0 the Habur, the oilier nliove it lieing tlie Ralih. In that case the main 
stream would lie the Euphrates and that flowing from the western hills to 
join it would he the Wadi Hauran. The thing that makes tliese |)ossibilities 
all the mori' intriguing is the fact tlint tlie names are all correctly place<l on 
the map, and the mountains in the east would be the Zagros and those in the 
west would be the Lebaiions and Anti-lAdmnons. The fact that the Tigris is 
not represented need nut militate nguinst tlic interpretation. Its omission is 
surjirisiug. hut no more so than many features of the British Museum map 
already referred to ((’T XXIl, 48), which likewise omits the Tigris. The 
author of the map was centering his attention on the western part of northern 


’’ TAc Fall ofyUirrch, p. 33.1. 3.H. "liRa-fji-i-lu, with which Gacld woiih! identify 
in the inseriiition of in WVisshncli, liahj/lonische Jfisrrffrn. 

No. 5, IV, 1. 
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Mrsopotamiu ainl tlu* atti'iiipt t« lliis is jis «s n rcni^jh 

ski'teh of tliat onriy tiino coulrl Ijf. Tliis is tlif iiit«‘r[>n‘tati(iii tlmt tippenls 
rather stTOUfily to Hidiipy Smith <if tlK- Uritish Miiscuiil ami for smiip of its 
details 1 am iiidel>te<l to him. lie <loi*s not <-<»iinnit Itiiiiself to it. of i-ourst^ 
but regarcls it only as a |wssihilily: and n vi*ry nlhirin^j oin* it is. 

On the other hand, if the map aetunlly Isdoii^s to the (‘olleetion of htisinesf) 
re<'ords anions; whieli it was found, as seems likely, it must depii't some region 
covered liy these records, ami that is a very extensive fuie. ruiinin;; all tlie 
way fixun .Vshur on thu M’est to Kimurrii. Haina?:i and Imliihuia on the east, 
and as fur soutli ns A^ade. Tlie map may depict a <listri(*t anywlieii* in this 
aifa, hut the prohabiiity is that it is a distri4-t soiuewlii-re Indween the Zagros 
Mountains and the ehaiu of hills north and south through Kirkuk. 

Tlie river Howin;; out of the north may lu* the T^wer Zah or the Iludami. aixl 
the other coming round the western hills may he tln> Tl;;ris. Iii any ease wlint 
we have is a map. tlu^ liuest ami ohh'st known lii us. No other is so well exe- 
cuttKl; the map in the llritish Museum is crude lieside it. and the charts of 
tlie Apule jieriod ]inl)lishcd hy Tlnii'caii-I)an;;iii.'' although similar, are not, 
strictly sjienking, mnjis, nor do tiny compare with this om> in tlefail and 
teclniique. 

Next to the map the tablet of glvatl^st interest in the Akkadian eolleetion 
fixmi Nu'/.i Is a heautifiilly preserveil letter, written in Old .\kkadian, as are 
proctienlly all the texts. It runs as follows: 

Transliteration 

Ohv. 1. nt-uut tltMfn *2. U'lut i-Ii 3. kl’hi’um \. se'ow/ (^IK) si/ a-m 
cpriiN (SK-B.V) •>. «-«»-/« < 1 . ti-uii xrrhii (SIC-N'l’i) •. li-sti-mr-iti-niu 8. 
li-fi-in {». ii xum-NHi 10. 11. a-/i th-tiMx. llcv. 13. if’am 

(SE) hi i-ititt-hn-ni 13. fa l'ir-hi-'<u 14. t^•m r/iriiu (SivUA) ff-/i-f« l."». 
a-uii-ffu it-f/it’SiMir 10. it bit-iii inttMiiiiiili ( ENOAll-KXO.Vli) IT. li-zU’Ur~utH 
18. r~ri^'tU'UU 10. li-zu-ru ih-iii-ii 30. w a~tiii "•fiu-hti-btt 3J. iiiAr ZU’ZU 
ryoviMJ (.^E-BA) a 33. a-wa sa/a-aia 33. r-ra-sf-fs aa-fa 

24. [ir]mia ([ftE]-Nl'r.) h'-zt'-ifi. I.^dt Kdg*-. 35. xj/i-fa'-Za. 

Translation 

(1-8) Thus (.«ays> l)a«la: to Hi speak: The liarlcy. which as rations 1 
had h'ft over, let him u.st* us seed-grain ami give it «'Uf. (Jl-15) IfowcVcr, if 

|.ji. iiaiT.: Jf.l, IV. 20 ff., 53 ff. 

Tills iiiitl the other texts of the ^••^IK•l•tion will -iJiortly U- |lallli^]K•c| l»y the i>res«*iit 
writer in the y/«»T«n/ i>Viwilrc -Verir*. 
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the iMiople of Siimirru do not nn-eive sutUdeiit l>arlev, let hhn give (them) 
Rome of it as rations; 1 will make it good, (lii-19) Also, let him guard (look 
nfter) the ]>cr8ons of tl)e eiiUivutoi-a, nml let them look diligently aftt*r their 
cultivation. (2()-*^5) Moreover, to rfl-Babn. the son of Ziizu, he is not to give 
rations for storing. If (tlie time) is suitalile for sowing. let him leave the 
secKl-grain. Send (thia). 

NOTKS 

]-S. rii-ma . ki-bi-ma. For CNma Liiii^aton, RA, XXIV. 1)0, linn Ku;Qn^tc<l the 

uininiiijf “ wool, vomiimml ” * nirwi, lint in view of iti* )ircsent coniK*ction with ijifcf it 
is m&Qifmtly Old Akkadian for the Inter mm-miq. Iii nil the other early Akkadian 
lottera that I know, the ititrodnetiim is ainijdy rw-iMfl A «•«« H. hut In our rnlleetion 
all the k'ttera hc^riii eN-ma A <r-iirr li Irt-fif-wio, which iutrodiu-tinn in found oloewlierc 
only in the CaiiiNidiwiau lettora, nliMolntely identical with it CMV|it that um-ma npiienrs 
in jilacc of the earlier cu'ina. P'or the idioiietic chaii^'e, etima > urnMn, one may com. 
pttiT ntdu > u»du, “when,** or The word ciima is manifestly then to 

be identifled with C'an.-Heb. Am, Arab. *<«, ns Professor Albright ban suggested 

to me. 

4. ftE-BA M r/irwM nieiins stnrtly hurley given us wngi>s. hut there seeniR to Ite no 
better word tlmn “ rations '* t«» translute it into English. Wages according to the 
texts in our collection were paid exclusively in kind, usually grain of some oort. 

5. a-Ht-lu is Pret I* of tntiu, with tlie o%^vluingiug m of the relatiw clause, he»-c 
introduced by iu, I. 4. This is the regnlur construction for the relative clause in our 
texts and never ouee is the uffonimtivc -itt used, as it is elsewhere in early .Akkadian 
texts ** along with ■■/.** The orih<atraphy, a-M-tu, might suggest a Lite date for our 
texts. In amird with the apparent usage of Old Akkadian '* one might have ex|KH'ted 
a-ri-tu ill place of a-et.fw. hut this verb with its derivative tUnm, whieh appears n 
iiiiiulier 4if tiiiu's ill our texts, is alway*8 found with «, siiggi>stiiig that the » is 7, not C, 
and this is conflrnual by the later forms, sf/ii, liffM. Tliat our texts belong to the <>ar]y 
Agadc (KTiod rather than the later is suggested by the fact that the pre)>ositioii 
“ against, over ” is always written al rather than Wi. into whieh fonn it develoiHKl at 
leust by the time of Shargaliskarri.*' 

7. is III' of cM^rfu and. e.vci‘pt that it is jussive, it is identical with 

the form d.tfl.iNi'-iif in Pm^bcl. PRH. IV. 204, 1. 20. which form is not to be derived 
from a sitp^Niscd root mwoh/w, us rngiiad is inclined to ffad.'* Ttu* III’ of tmMu, as 
its Xumerian rtiuiviileiit in Poebel. hiud, would indicaU* and as Beaold for tlie )>erma)|. 
sivc (uroi bas seen,'* nieiiiis “ t4> set aside, designate, reckon, use,” for sonic {urticular 
pur(H*se. 

10, «i-mii-ur,.r{.trt;i, pinra] gciitilic. Siiuurru is to be located in the vicinity of the 


".See Uiignnd, ill' AO, XX. 2, \k 08. 

'•For an e.\ainple elsewhere see Barton. PltU, I.X, No. 22, Rev. 4, i’ba-i&'H, “(which) 
is oiitstniKliiig," a roniinon phrase in our texts. 

“See Thurean-Daiigln, ^.t. XXIII, 28. 

See S. Smith, JRAfS, 1082. p. 300, ii. 14. 

“ Op, cit,, p. 3d. 

“ Bo&g/oNiecA*AMgria('Ar« Oltuutar, p. 398. 
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ton-ii of Allrii Kojiril. Init imt hi tlir timn itM’lf Invuum* Ihciv iio jiioiiikI 
thiTo; cf. Mt'lnHiHT, (fhX. Sp. tSl». 

il. a-H >■ <r(/t lUtMHii, **iiinnitliuiily. iHii Akkuilhiii iIhI intt 

(liHcriiiihuitt* n«n*f(iMy iH'tu'ivii tin- vomhhI iiikI voitn'IcMM Uitl 4'iiiif<iM‘il ili«> lut>, sirc 

dill <H(1 AnityrMiii. Iliici'iiiii. iitiil itlliiT 

13. tM kir-hf-tm. '‘from Iih iiiidM,’' with hs ilic iiitti’i-ctlfiil of (lie proiiomitiiil 

ur *'from IHm miil.it.” {,(•.. "miiik* of liin own." with Hi tis Ihi* iiiitiN*i*iU'iit. 

I."), u^lt^^•yu ~ ttniikH Mknmr. 

lli. hU’ui soi “ fiiiv. |■l‘ri<oll." im in I'.i/L VI. No, |, IT. I owt* 

thm ivfi'r<‘iicL> to Pi‘of«<30<or I«uii»<loii. 

17. iM»riiiiil OhI Akkailiiiii firr lif^ur. 

IK. (••ri’HU’NU sssi vi'Cti-kuttu. 

20 f. «>pN>b4f-2oi Miir ;n*;k. Itt>riitivi' liki* tlM'-'O nro very I'oinmoit hi ull tho 

U'xtii from till* A;'a(h> piTiiH] nml »Im> in tlH> Ciip|KiiUM*i(iii tiiliMii. Tliv il•>l‘iltivp ilfviir 
miiy hccti fiiri'ijtii in orijiiii. Ih‘chii)< 4‘ it tfinU'il to into iIUiim* iim for«>i;:n 

{nllm>nct>H from tin* north ninl «-]iNt iliH'lini*ii, hut itoriitivf iniinos niv not n«-<vsMirily 
fori'i^m. tiK KoiiK* liavo mipiho^hI. They uiv fouinl in .Sniiivrinii. Sctnilh-. K1nmil«‘. 
lv;^‘l>timi. iiml otht'i* hin}{mit!i*K. 

22. ni'Jli-iiri'r/i. nniiiifi-Ktly (ton. of mkrMiu. irrA'«N</H. lit'»»hl. UltutKiir, p. IOTA. 
.Mimatlon in Honiftinu'n oinitlitl in tihl Akkiiilhin. ii’* liciv. 

23. un-lu, tin* inliii. vr&H» vrvntt pluH ii, ron<»lnn'il with mlii. nufM; 
I'f. Jain^iloii. A'pic of f'rc-«rfi»ir, p. SO. I. 114; p. ITO. 1. 2S. iiml Schott. .Ifl'.ltf. XXN. 2, 
pp. •'H. I2o, 22.3. For thwM* rcfcrciici^ 1 him ii;!iiiii linlclitcil to iVofci^nor Uiii»«loii. 

2i>. In u M-ripl iiiucii more li;:hlly iiinl more Nlnirply iiicisiNl than that appenriu;; 
on the I'lKt of the tahlet there appear^ on the left iilpe the one wonl 111' 

im|ivr. of ir<i6d/if, ’*c»iih 4‘ to he I'onveyeil. m-inI." havin;; reference iijipareally to the 
letter. The word may uIho Im> trunniiterated itiVfe'-fn. in which chm* it would lit* identical 
with Hihrin that in haiiid mi frei|iiently In the CappadiM-ian lettern. to make another link 
hctwiK'ii early Akkadian and Capiaidoeiiin. 

T)u‘ pei'KOMul ittiim'K ill tliis leltiT iiit tyiiicnl «if the otKI others that ap|ieiir 
ill the nH*orils. many of them beiii;; iterative iiaiin>s, redtiplieiitiii^ one sylla* 
hie. (.'oi)i|iai‘ativeiy fiAV of the nnnies ure Sumerian: most of them aiv \Ve.<t 
Semitie and .\kkadian, and relatively few of them are l'ui3‘i^n. \'ery fi'W, 
if any, Iliirrian names ajipeur. and in this ivs|KH't the tahlets dilfer very 
deeidedly from those diseovena] in tile u|i]h'I' strata of t)u‘ mound, whit'h 
iHdon;; |o the ilurrian city of Xiizi. Tin* c.veavation.s showeil u deeiiledly 
dilferent eiilture for the eity in the .\}'a<le periml and it had manifestly an 
entirely dilferent name, the iiulieation.s lM>in;: that it was calUal if 

that is the eurret*! way to transliterate the seetind ^i^Ml. mo; {dus yumi. In 
one te.\t the name is written, a|>)auvntly hy m-i’ident. with so// not ^unified, 
in whieli f(n*m it apiiears hi KriisrhnfUrxIr nws .I'wi/r hixlunsrlu-H 
Inhulh, il. Xo. 1. ri.s" a votive inseri|ition of a irrtaiii Ititi of .\shiir. iveord- 

**Oii my riMpicst I’rofcs^or .Xiidrac, Dirwtor of the Stale Mimeiim in Berlin, very 
kindly had one of his soilf. Ur. FalkciMein. cheek this reading; for me. 
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iiig the (ledicfttioii of a certwiii object “ out of the booty of Oasag ” to the 
goddi'ss Ishtar. This is the only reference to the city outside of our collection 
and rather intei-estingly the nmne Ititi appears a number of times in our 
texts. Our excavations showed that Gnsur was eventually destroyed by fire 
and Ititi of Ashur may have participated in tliat dcatinctiou of the city. 

In this burnt-over .stratum, 2.86 meters above tlie topmost stratum in which 
the Agade texts were found, a letter was discovered in 1028-29 which is defi¬ 
nitely Cappadocian, haring identically the same script, with the peculiar slant 
to the right, and all the other features of the Cappadocian texts, like the use 
of the short vertical wwlge as a word divider. The letter begins as follows: 

vm-ma u-du-li-mit, i. e., “To War(a)d- 
ilifiu speak: Thus (says) tlduli: ” So far as I know, this is the only tablet, 
strictly Ca|>padocian, that has l)Ccu found outside Asia Minor, and it must 
have Iwen sent from Cappadocia to Nuxi. In the same stratum as the Cappa¬ 
docian letter there were discovered in 1930-31 several other tablets in a very 
frngraentarj' state, one in the script of the First DJ^laaty of Babylon and the 
othei's in a scidpt practically identical with the Cappadocian, but lacking the 
slant of the truly Cappadocian. They are probably to be compared with the 
unpublished building inscription from ^Uhnr mentioned by Forrer in the 
Rfttilexii'on der AMyriologie, I, 235b, which in orthograj>hy, language and 
personal names, he says, can l>e regaixlcHl as Cappadocian. These iaidets and 
the Cappadocian letter indicate that there were trade relations l>otwecn Cap- 
pado<*ia and northern Mesoirotamia, and taken with other rlata they suggest 
that the “ Cuppadociims" and the Assyrians, as we can call the dominant 
Semitic stock in nortlieni Meso])otnmiu. had a common origin. The presence 
of a large nurnWr of West Semitic names in the two groups would indicate 
tlint both came ultimately from the West, and after their settlement, the one 
north of the Taurus Mountains and the other to the south, they seem to have 
maintained at least some relations with eacli other. 

Tlic Cappadocian texts so fur discovensl come from n perial at least 400 
yours later than the time of the Agade tc.xts from (iasur (Nazi), but the like¬ 
ness between them is striking. The script is of course very different, but 
many of the ]}crsonal names aixt identical, surname elements like nuir appear 
in }}oth. many of the god names are the same, and iterative names 1>oth for 
gods and men are wry common in botli. Tlie only outstanding diffeivnce 
between the |»orsonal names is the fact that the go«l Ashur is a very common 

•'Rstlier struufji'ly Luc-koiiLill. Ht'ranlii of Aiuifrin timl JfabffloHin. I. II, traiwlnte* 
the iihrose t» jw-tn-/! tta-iuit/ki “with fervent prayer.” In the AllfirieHtaliackft Uib- 
liotkck, I. 2, is* trnuwribetl 



SO.MB Or.K.\XI.V<lS F«O.M TJIK I*.\ST KXfAl'ATIO.VS AT XI’ZI !) 

element in the Cnfipiidoeiiin luinK.'}:, \vlu*it*ns In* nt*v<T oium* ap[H>iin( in tin? 
Gasur luimeH, even thou^lh the eity of AKiuir was not far and is s»*v- 

eral times mentioned in the texts, always written (tin* <*apliest ii*fer- 

enee to the eity so fur known). That tliere were at least some eitiwns of 
Ashur hi the jiopuhition is evident fi*oni tin* referein-e in several text.s to 
Ahu-tiil) of Ashur. and flu* people of Gasur imist have lK*en essi*ntiidly tlie 
same as those at .\shur. The ;rod appears in the t'appadcxdan texts from 
Xiizi (Oa.siu-) mentioned almve, and Itis oinissiun in the early texts would 
seem to iiidioate that he laid not yet aj>j)oare<l, making; the eity name older 
than the god name, or else knowledge and worshi[) of him had nut spread as 
far as Ousur in Agude times, and that would seem unlikely. That he appears 
so often in Cappadoeinii names would suggest tinit the early I'elatiohs between 
the ‘^Cappadocians'’ and .\s.syriaiiK lm<l eontinued into the later period and 
.Vssyrian inlluen<-e was such that the god .Ashur was brought in and rereived 
with open arms. 

In the discussion of the Old Akkadian letter i-flited above w<* not<*d tlui 
fa<'t that the iiitroduetioii is identical with out* tliat often upp(‘ars in tlie Cup- 
padocian letters, an introduction that is found only in Old .Vkkadian and 
Cap[>adoeian. .Anotlier striking link hetw'een tiu* two languages is the fact 
that tlie Cappadocian preposition i«-/f (also found in Old A.ssyriaii) is identi¬ 
cal with the Old Akkadian is-tU, whieli word has iieretofoi'e been universally 
misuiulei'stood by scholai’s. Tlmreau-Dangiii ” does not venture* a Irniis- 
litenitioii or an explanation: Legraiii,®" followed by Scheil.*^ transliterates 
tlie word as and gives it tlie iiieniniig “portion, don, n*veiiiie; Bar¬ 

ton lakes it as a verbal foi*ni, fs-ar, “ changed ”; and T’ngiiad is very 
uncertain both as to its transliteration, and its meHiiiiig. He ihu'S 

suggest, however, that the word may he a pre|K)sitioii, ami that is what it is. 
In early .\kkadian texts <it int4*rchanges with ft, as Is 4*vld4*iu*e«l among otlier 
things by the fact that tin* personal name A-f/tt-tlr-uin (“The .Akkadian*') in 
our texts appears uls4» as A(H*4)i'4liiigly, /x-//c the Cappa¬ 

docian form, written is-//, and both•—Uabvloniaii Uti, “with, from.** *** -®* A 
common meaning of both iitie ami fx/i is “from,'' and hecau.se this is so in 

** ITT, I, .1. Ill Ih'U UomufthottCH HHtHenrMa, p. 4.’i, how4‘Ver, lie traji-sllteratex the 
word iv*m*etly. (= hdhiwlnjr ii cif LjimUIieri.'er. 

•« hi*. XIV, 74. 

•• HA, XXII, 

»• HltH, IX. 21. 

«• J/r.ltf, XX. 2. p. 42. 

***TIie pre|H<siti<>M = m*lu«11y appears in ii text as late ns Ihiriiis I; see 
Clay, Bahi/loHinti Htvoiyh in thv /.iAfar// of J. I*ivi'fnint 1, No. 73. 2. 
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tlie esse of tlie CnppHtIcHtiui) iili, Coiitcnau oqustps it with but this 

pFe}) 08 ition appears regularly ss ii-fn iu the Cappadocian texts and as ix</um 
in the Gasur and other early Akkadian texts.*" and iide, along with has 
the meaning “ with ” *■ as well as " fi'om.'’ In that ease must 

be equated with the preposition which has ]>oth meanings, rather tliau 
with iifu, which means only “from,” and this is supported by the circum¬ 
stance that tlie Assyrian fonn of the prejiosition, appears to hare 

develojietl from iili. 

These striking likenessca )>etween Oa])padociau and Old Akkadian, taken 
along with others,** indicate some definite connection Iwtween the “ Cappa¬ 
docians” and tlie early migrants from the West into northern Mesopotamia. 
This, too, is the testimony of several talcs about Sargou and Naram-Siu in 
their relations with .Vsia iiinor,** ])artieularly the famous sar lamhari ejiic 
about Snrgon. This, like the other tales, is partly legendani% but it is clearly 
based on an actual campaign by Hargon into (’aj)padocia, where, we learn, 
tliere wjis a considerable Akkadian population. The two groups manifestly 
had close coimwtions with each other from very early times, and hence must 
have had a common origin, or else the “ Cappadocians ” were early emigrants 
from northern Mesopotamia into Asia Minor. 

It is rather striking that In different parts of lilesopotamia and in different 
])eriods of her history we should have such a variety of month names. For 
exam))le, those used iu the Agade perio<l seem never to have been u.sed again. 
Those already known are listed by Seheil, RA, XXII. 153. Of these the 
Gasur tablets rejieat one name, and they add three new names, 

vl 2 ., f‘*^bh(t-ui’id, <*f^bzaAul. and •“^b(fthdaA/d(’f). The first of these apjKfars 

Trrute Tablcttcn CappadociruncM, p. 107. 

•" K«ir Ihr latter mh' t’liauad, op. eif., p. 43. 

**An exutupU* from the Unitiir texts Is iu ii-dr-Hu U'sv-ur, “the 

Inrley'niivl, wlticli is with him. let him {tuard.” An example from tdlter Apade texts 

is ITT, I. Xu. 1471. SIT.: .“he U dwelliii;; with 

Lu^ul-ufttimasl.*' TrofeMMir t.aii^'dun tells uiu tlMt “with” is the n‘;:nlHr niosuiii;.' uf 
I'eJr ill tile Ajiade U‘.xts fruin Kish, as yet iiupti1di)<hc>d. 

**An e.\ituip!e fnnii the (iuaur texts is um* in which we read that a rertain quantity 
<i( barley “front Slnii fiA-f/t* Uslili and At^. two increiuints, in Mashgaiikigal 

received" An example fi'um otlwr A^adv texts is Lo^rsiii, DP, XIV, Xo. 

IS, 4 ff.: “ one quarter shekel of sih'er fnaii Itl-ili. the uverx(*er (I's-de Nu-b<inda), 

Milusii. the im*iu<eager, iu Siirauhi riwvivrtl ” 

** For some of these see, e. a.. Laovy. SludicH :u dru uMj^riwAcM Trxtcu aws Kapfut- 
dokiru, pp. 43 ff.; S. Smith, Kai'lp Ui$lurff of .iHtprio. pp. 140 f. 

**These iu tlk'ir historleitl bearhia an* fully diseiisM.'d by .S. Smith, op. cU., pp. 83 ff.; 
MH* aliu) the lileniturv quoted liy him, p. 375. 
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twice jiihI Ik »wi tiiiirli like tluit a|»|ieHrs in I!Tf\ Nn. lli. Uev. 1, 

that the last si^ii hi tin* latter, t. niitsl suii'ly U> a mistake fur /«/. ami ihe 
name sIinuM douhtless h*in! 

Amon^ the liiirls in the tt'iiiple imvi of N'uxi iliiriii;f the season in:n)-JtI was 
a hoaiil of )>ruii 2 u> uhjeets.^'* mie of whieh is a siekh* hearing tlie inseriptioii 
We kiunv of no psl l>_v that name, hut l*rofessor Laii;!<lon. on the Uisis 
T)ioni{>s(ai. UvfH$rls «/ Ihr .1/a//»rnias ami .Ixtro/o/zers. Mo. m3. Ohv. 11. 
ami CT XII. ^thi. ‘il, has su>r*jest«*«l to me that may Im* the |>lionetie 

milliner of *'L.\HA1[. In (‘T XJI, 'itta. 'il. he would restore //-| hi] | LAHAlt 
) hilt on the hasis of the Yale Syllahary. hi. w ] IjAHAIJ I 

[7a/i'ni]. it would seem nion* likely that no restoration at all is iiet'cssary in 
the first eolinmi ami that L.MJAll is not to lie )in>iiouiM-e<1 uz or u:n. If we 
know of no ;;od hy the name of uzff. we do kiiotr of a t*onstel]ation hy tlih: 
name. **>"^NZtf. the promineiation of whieh is ;fiven liy a ;.doss in Thonijisnn, 
op. nV,. Xo. *21*?, C)l>v. 1, and **'**htz*i in \o. l»ev. "i. is Mjuated 

with •hlil-hitf. It would appear, then, that of tin* Nuzi inscription is 

to he idmititied with the ^riHldess Dilliat or fslitar, and the temple at Xusd 
would a<*corilin;rly st'cm to hav<* lH'<*n diHlicah**! to that deity. Tin* hronze 
ohjiH'ts ill the lioanl (siekles. suii-ilisks. mooiw*resceiits. Udl. hrar-elets. to^le 
]>ins, etc.) M'uiild tlieii he parupheriiulia useil in her worship. 


*-'*1 linvi* written to tlu* C’oiMnatiiio|>Ie MtiM*iiiii M luov TliiiiVMa-l>Mit;!iii's copy 
eliiH'ked. liUt to diite I linve reeeive«l an reply ti> my iftpiiM. 

St*e ItuUrliu of tlir AMiritiin .s'rAonf* uf (hinitui Ui tnttii’lt, Xo. 4i. p. 4. 

”/'//S'. X. 2as. II. when* 122 olioiild rtnnl 21. 
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Mai* raoM Nt'zi. 



ETHNIC MOVEMENTS IN THE NKAU EAST IN THE SECOND 

MILLENNITM B. C. 


TIIK IlfKUIAKS 

AND THEIK COXXEmoXS WITH THK D.MIIHr AXO THK HVKSOS 

E. A. Sl'KiXKIt 
l*}cn>3iMiTY or Pkxxhylvania 
(DEDICAT m T<> TIIK MkMOKY OK KiiWAKU CMlUt.V) 

/. InIrtHlucUiry. 

Seven Years ago the Akstai. eaine out with its lirst (1iseu»iion of the Ilur- 
rinns, in a joint article by Edward Chieru and tlie j>n‘sent writer, eiititleil A 
New Factor in the Hiatorv of tlie Ancient East/’* Prior to the middle 
'twentiw Assyriologiats had little pruvcM-ation to concern themselves with the 
role of the Ilurrians in Mesojiotaniia. The preseint* of that |R*ople in the 
country was attested, to 1 h‘ sure, l>y the occuri'cnei* of their |Kvuliur pro|)er 
names in a tiumlKT of euneifurm doi-nments. A ci'rtaiii rtdationsliij) lietwcon 
the U'Hrers of those names and the speakers of tlie ]>rineipal language of the 
Mitanni had also la'cn established. But the element u'as deinonstrahly foreign 
ill Babylonia and there was no reliable information as to the ]iart whieh it had 
played in ancient Assyria. Its infiltration was generally rronsidered to l>e the 
inevitable result of trade reliitiuiis with the nortli-west. The pnslictiou of 
mussed si'ttlements of Hiirriaiis to the north of .\kkad would have Iieeii 
branded n.s visionary.* 

With tlie publications of the tablets from tlie distriid; of Kirkuk (aiieicnt 
Arrapha) by Contennu ’ and (iiuld * the situation was radically altered. Here 
M’us definite proof that the llurriiins were well establisluHl in tlie area east of 
the Tigris. FreijHent references to this ethnic group in the iindnves from 
Boghazkoi hel|HHl to plan* the wlnde matter in a dilfcreiit light/’ With 
scarcely a note of warning, the area dominated by this people was M'en to 

' Axxi’al ^'I, 7~i-02, wliirli ijivcik mii umniiit of tla* olilvr litcnitiiri' on tin* hiibjii't. 

* Pioneprin;; work on tlie subject was done by L'ii}!iiud; rf. //.I VI. .1. pp, H If., and 
KHlturfra^fH, I, j»p. 4*7. 

*Tcxlfii ruMtifurmru du JIkjmV du /.onriv IX. l*4a. 

* UA XXin. i>p. 49-IUI. Kor tiic other scatter***! *’Kirkuk *’ texts cf. Koschakcr. 

•Vriic kviltn-hnfUivht' Rix-kix«rt:u»dtn hum dtr 9. ii. I. For ;!ciu*riil 

diiU'Ussloii<i Ilf the iiiiitcriul avuilalilc ut the liiiiv »ce t'oiitcinni. /ttihitltmuua IX. tius. 
2*4. iind fiudd Hiid KoM'luikcr. u/i. rit. 

‘The Bojilmzkrd mntcriHl is now listed by Soinnicr in his .4AA0‘ir'M'rt*ioiifrH, 42If. 
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expoud at an alarming rate; many of our previous notions as to the balance 
of pon’cr in the Amarnn period had to be rapidly readjusted so as to make 
room for *' iHitannian ” influences in eastern Anatolia and in Arrapha,* Tliere 
was even danger to Palestine from the same quai'ter. 

When our article was published in the Annual of 1926, we had not seen 
tlic related studies of Gadd and Contenau; the three essR}'s appeared prac¬ 
tically at the same time. Wc had, however, at our disposal the rich material 
from Nuzi, in south-west Airapha, which Dr. Cliiera had discovered in the 
course of his first campaign on that site. Mom than a thousand tablets had 
been found daring that initial season, as compared with approximately one- 
tenth of that number in the jnusenms of London, Paris, and Berlin. Subse¬ 
quent campaigns were to make correspondingly large contributions to the 
rapidly growing Kuzi collection.’ B 3 ' its sponsorship of the Kuzi excavations 
the American School in Baghdad became thus a vital factor in the study of 
the Hurrian migrations. It would be difflcult to overestimate in this connec¬ 
tion the part played by Dr. Chiera, the discoverer and decipherer of the Kuzi 
documents. Ilis untimely death has just removed from American As^riology 
one of its most brilliant and vivid pciaonalities. May these pages serve as a 
sincere, even though wholly inadequate, tribute to his memory. 

At the time of its appearance the title of our joint contribution may have 
seemed somewhat pretentious; I trust, however, that the tone of our presenta¬ 
tion was sufficiently restrained to modify such an impression. Our purpose 
was to give a brief description of the contents of the tablets together witli a 
tentative analysis of their historical implications. Since then progress in the 
fleld has been so rapid that a fresh anal^’sis is now imperative. Earlier dis¬ 
cussions must now be 8 upplcmente<l or modifled. Our additional information 

* AnifUcizetl B|ielling of foreign iituiies U employed iii this i>ti)cr wlierevor poMible. 
Tltis is geuerully tlie enm: with tlw sc^‘erAl iaryngtls represented by h. Diacritical 
uinrka will l>e found only in pliilolugieal diacUMiioiia mid in native terniA; lienee tfurri, 
but Hiirrlaii, etc. In Arrapba, however, (ht* mark ia necoAMiry to prevent confusion 
of the ph M’ith tlie /-Hciund. 

^ So fur there have U.>cn published live %‘ 0 lumeB of Kual texts d!sco\*ered by American 
ex|>editiuna; four by Chiera (Pu6ficarioN« of the Hanhdod Hrhool, vv. l-III, and Harvurd 
Hrmitxe Hericu V), and one liy PfeilFcr, HUH IX. Additional tablets from the Louvre 
have liecii publialied recently by Couteimii, HA XXVIII, 27-aO. Among the recent 
pliilulogienl studiea of thexe texts may be Iixtt>d Kramer's The Verb tii the Kirkuk 
Tttbtrti, AxM'.\L XI. a3-lia, ami two vasal's by the present writer in the Annual X, 
1-73, ami JAUH u2, pp. 3.KL3I17; M, pp. 24*4d. Kxrellent legnl discuKsions will be 
found in' KoM-haker, op. rif., and iu liix contribution to the AbhaudluHUt’K der Hachoiteken 
.firadreitr dvr WigacutchaftcH XLIl, no. 1. There is also a considerable number of 
luiiKir articles. 
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18 for the most part the result of work done, or made availnhlo, within tiie last 
two or tliree years. It is time to survey the situation and to eonsolidute our 
gains, so to s]>cak. Our working tlu-HDries of a few years ago have iKN-onif* cer¬ 
tainties by tliis time, or else been adjudged untenable. Parenthetically, the 
proportion of the latter is agreeably imalest. With n wider and firmer founda¬ 
tion of fact to rely U{>un, the seu{M> of these investigations may lie now legiti¬ 
mately extended.* If the ]>iirely theoretical increment is ]>roportionute and 
gradual, the expansion is not likely to )»rovc too ventinvsomc. 

The argument which this pu]ier wishes to pursue will fall thus naturally 
into two parts. Relevant facts will be reviewed in one section and tiie partly 
tentative sujierstructurc will Im? conUned to the other. In other words, the 
question of the Ilurrians theinwlvcs will Im? taken uj) first, while the }>Toblem 
of interrelations with such migratory groups as the Hahiru and the Ilyksos 
will Im? left for the latter part. As regnnls the Ilurrians, the historical situa¬ 
tion is now clear in its main outlines; piiM-isioii in tenninology and a narrow¬ 
ing of tile chronologi<'nl limits <»f tln-ir migrations may lie listed a.s tlie out¬ 
standing desiderata, lint the part of tlio Ilurrians in the extensive move¬ 
ments of iKfOides during the second millennium Jl. 0. still I’emnins to be deter- 
iniiKHl. Tbeir purtiidpation in thesi* wanderings is definite and lieyond dis¬ 
pute; the extent, however, and the nature of their relations with the other 
groups ill question continue to cull forth widely divergent estimates and inter¬ 
pretations. In a study such as the piTsont one an inquiry into the matter 
cannot l>e avoided. 

The foregoing remarks have defined the character of this juqHjr. The jiroli- 
leins are mainly ethnic and historh'al and the methods to Ik* emjdoyed will be 
adjusted accordingly. Philology and an-haeology will furnish their quotas of 
source material, but the arrangement cannot 1 h» modeled very well after lin¬ 
guistic or archa(*ologi<'al studies. Pertinent details from both departments 
will continue to ap(K‘ar in their own settings." In fact, owing to the imjior- 
tance of the subject and the ron.stnnt additions to our sources, the iiumlK'r of 
contributors is steadily on the increase. 

* previous Nttompt at sueli »n i'luliorutiort uus muilc b;- tlic writer in Mf-tuputamian 

Oriijiufi, ch. V. It is prolmbly tin* n-MiIt of *'mnkin^ inniiy Ijooks*' that uiucli of what 
hilt been written is not rcml ut ull. At any rate, a iiiiiiiber of our eoarluRioDS iuive 
iniU‘|K‘inli‘ntIy In.*cii dupfn'uttil by others ^vars after tlie apitearaiov of oiir imliliratioDs. 
While it is undoubtmlly tlattfrin;; to HikI in a^'i'tt'iiiout with proniiuciit scholars, 

it is hi shL>er self-defense that eertain eluiins to jirlurity are herewith nwrted, invidious 
thitui'h thr task may Im>. 

* With the publication of fra^rment-- of lliirrinn vocalmlaries by Thuroaii-Donjtin, 
i<yria, 1031, pp. 234 fT., the problem of Hiirrian phonolo^- has bisstjae neatr. I hope to 
lake part in the diM'Usaiou in the iH*ar future. 
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II. Hurri. 

lu the earlier of Human studies the most pi'essing problem vas to 

recognize Hurrian material in tlie extant epigruphical sources, in order to 
determine the spi’eail of that groiij) in the culture lands of the Near East. 
Today there is scarcely any diftlculty on tlie onomastic side and, conse¬ 
quently, the geographical boundaries can be established with a gratifying 
degree of certainty. Through our knowledge of Hurrian proper names we 
have arrived at the realization that the people in question were to be found, 
for the better part of tlie second millennium, scattered all the way from ^Vna- 
tolia to Elam and from Anncnia to Egj'pt, interspersed with other ethnic 
elements or settled in colonies of their own. It is manifest that mere recogni¬ 
tion of certain linguistic featui-es need not presuppose thorough understand¬ 
ing of the language as a whole. We shall not be in n position to interpret 
Hurrian documents with rensonnblc confidence until the available material has 
become much more abundant than it is tlius far. Nor cun we hope for the 
time Wing to do justice to tlie dialectic dilTcrences within the language, which 
are inevitable over so wide an area as the llurrians are known to have occu- 
pie<l. llniTlan sources from Nuzi, Ha.s esh-Shamrn, and Boglmzkbi, naturally 
have their local peculiarities. Tlii'se must for the time being be filed away 
for future cousidemtion; as yet tliey cannot W adequately analyzed. But it 
is perfectly obvious that we are confronted in eacli case with members of the 
same ethnic group. Thus while a comparative study of Hurrian must await 
further developments, the time is ripe for an examination of tlie historical 
rule of the Hurriaiis on a broader basis than lia.s been possible heretofore. 
Philological and historical metho<ls have come here to a parting of the ways. 

It has just been indicated that Hurrian names and other linguistic elements 
can be recognized readily enough; hut what are we to call them once they 
have been recognized? It is curious indiKnl tliat agreinnent as to terminology 
sliould appear more difficult than the nctiml identification of the elements 
involved; and yet this is precisely the case. lengthy discussion with noth¬ 
ing more at stake than a mere name will not. ns a rule, la* worth tlie effort. 
In the present instance, however, a great deal linpiams to be implicit in the 
name, and I feel coiu|>elled to re-intro<luce tlie suliject: for this is not a first 
attempt along these lines.'** It will he made clear, I trust, in the fullow’ing 
pages that with the peojdc under discussion tlie correct name may furnish 
the key to a fuller understanding of their part in history. But there is a more 

'•.See Axxt’AL VI. 70f., onU Jfr*op. Orig.. 1291., cf. also Hroriyf, AreAip 

OricHtHni (.lOr) I, 01 ff., Ill 28.7 ff. (wliere tlie earlier dist'iiasiuna on the atibjcct are 
not iiientioiietl, huwever). 
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urgent rc*u8on for roturning to the problem. The numlK*r of terms now eon- 
sidereil svnoiiyinous with or preferable to Hurri is bewibloritig in niort* ways 
than one, witli the jmrailoxieal result that the very wealth of liana's thn«aten« 
to render the jieople nameless in the eyes of the coiifiisetl reader. Vor wlmt is 
the average studi>iit to make of it wh(‘ii he Inids one and the same |H>ople, and 
its language, variously designated as Hurri, IJarri. ljurli.** nurwii. or .Murri j 
Shubnni, Subaru, Suri,'* and even ,Su;‘* Mitaiini, Mitlani,** and the like, 
all in a formidable array of variations? Tlie same volume of an eiieyelojiediu 
may eoiitniii two or three of the rival terms in gay apposition; ** how is the 
uninitiated to divine that the several nutliors liave the .same thing in mind ? 
Until reeently there may have Is-oii ixsiin for some dilTerenci'S of opinion on 
this vexing subject. At the jireseiit state of our knowledg**, liowever, such 
gratuitous anarchy amounts to slieer extravagance. 

Having discussed the matter at .'ionie length in previous publicatiunsd* 1 
shall now only summariiie the earlier n^sults prior to adducing tlie latest, and 
to ray thinking decisive, evideiu'e. Witli as widely difTtim'd a jieople ns the 
IFurrians, it is clear tliat wlmt we need is a comprehensive term (|uuiitied to 
represent the entire groii|i and not only a particular sulslivisiun. Hemir 
Mitanni is automatically eliminated. This name applic**! properly to the 
well-known but short-lived em[dre in central ilesopotamia. Hon-over, the 
designation was strictly jKilitical rather tlian etlinic or linguistic*: if eurrc*nt 
at all in the latter counutations, Mitanni would not iiave been deiH*ri)itive of 
the peo]>le that c'oiK'eriis us at present, but rather of the Indo-Iraninn element 
to which the empire owed its organi;<atioii. 

Ignoring for the moment the claims of the Siihani group, wc* now turn our 
attention to Hurri and its allegcHl congeners. Ifcn* the ])roblcm is much more 
involved. The variety of forms ciicountenHl in this category springs directly 
from the ]>olyphoiious natiiiv of <*unciform signs. The first syllable of the 
word is exjiressiil in all cases where the reference is absolutely certain l>y a 
sign that is susceptible of si*vcral rc*adings. the im>st common ones Unng har. 

This trnii was HdvtM'Uted liy Khelolf. <iLZ. llUtO, m>). .1*23. ii. 1; it is um'iI, e. g.. Iiy 
Bossert in liis kn</ A'H/Hj/wr: Imt see lK‘li»w. 

‘•ff. Wincklir. OL%, l!Ki7. isi If. 

’*Sop Hii>«ing. Hie Viilkcr AlhKIfiuaHivun utul aim Hontun, 2.1. It is to Imi regretted 
that tliis nioiiograpli ai>]H'Ari*il |><mtliiiiii<iic>]y (10.13). without having had tia* )M‘iii>flt of 
the anthor's final eorreetions. .\s it stands, the work is out of date hy alKiiit ten xinirs, 
which makes an ennrnioiis ditToreiiee in a Mtlijeet of this sort. jHirtieiilarly when the 
writer liai>|a*iis to lie us erratic as lie is hrilliant. 

“ Cf. Burk. JR.ia, 1028, pp. .ll ff.; hat see .1/0 VllI, .IliS ft. 

'•Cf. Jteallrr. d. Aufitr. I. 8:1 and *233. 

See above, note 10. 
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hur, and mur. All three have found ready followers, hence we read of the 
Harri, the ^urri, and the Murri. The last-mentioned form may be discarded 
without fuiiier ado as the fantastic offspring of Amorite enthusiasts.'^ Not 
quite as harmless is the contest between the ^arri and the iguni camps, 
especially because both readings are fraught with vital historical implications. 
Hugo Winckler, who ferreted out the word from among his Boghazkbi docu¬ 
ments, saw in it promptly a reference to the ancient Aryans.'* Since there 
was independent evidence for the presence of Indo-Irauians on the scene,'* 
Winckler’s view caiTied great appeal. His reputation for uncanny insight into 
such matters did the rest, and Aryans disguised as ^arri still loom large in 
current publications in spite of some serious setbacks which the original theory 
has suffered.** For in the meantime the supposedly non-Aryan Hittites have 
turned out to be strongly Indo-Europeanized,*' while Aryan elements have 
come up in Mitanni and in the neighboring countries. But the whole theory 
has become invalidated on other grounds as well. Most scholars are now 
aware of the fact that the language to which the alleged Boghazkoi cognate 
of Indie drya is applied cannot possibly be smuggled into the Indo-European 
family. And how could philology sanction the equation of ^airi with thya^ 
the alleged prima facie eWdence for the etlmic identification?** Moreover, 
we have seen that tlie reading with is far from certain. In point of fact, 
cuneiform usage of the period is overwhelmingly in favor of hur; with very 
few exceptions ** tlie syllabic symbol in question is read kur in the records 
from Boghazkoi. Tiicre is even a strong possibility that our very term occurs 

” Cf. JUcMop. Oriff., 131, n. 37. 

** See abov«, note 12. 

‘•Cf. now Mironov, “Arj’nn Vestiges in tlie Near East of Uio Second Millenary B. C.,” 
Acta OrieHlalia XI, 140-217. The usefulness of this monograph is impaired by the 
author's inability to control tlw Xenr-Rustern sources. 

**For some wondrous stutemciits on the subject cf. HOsing, op. oit., 23 ff. (the H* 
are simply **blondes’'!). The author identifies the group with the Horites of the Old 
Testament, but is cutlrely too magisterial with the Masorctic vocalisation aud ignores 
the Septuagint trausHteration, for no better up|»arent reason than that he fancies the 
reading Hari («tc). 

** For a discussion of the linguistic position of Ilittite the reader may now be referred 
to the forthcoming ffitfite Orammar by E. H. Sturtevant. 

**For tlie sake of completeness, it must be stated that not all of those who prefer 
tlie reading (farri would imply thereby an ctjunologictl connection with drpa. In fact, 
there arc but few who still share this position of Woidner, AfO V, 93, n. 3. But when 
Eduard Mc)'er (ClrscAtrAfc II. 1 (1028), 0, and paestw) and Forrer (JtcaUcr. d. Atatfr. 
I, 233) continue to write ^arri (Cliarri), although aware of the non-Aryan origin of 
the people, their reasons for so doing are obscure. 

"For the exceptions see Sommer, .lAAt/atii. 42, n. 1. 
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Spelled out os hu^ur . . with u Jji tl)o initial syllable.-* As far as the 
troublesome name is concerned, there is, theivfore, in the words of Ferdinand 
Sommer, "absolutely nothing in favor of har% but some siii)]>ort for 
1 have quoted this ranking ludo-Kuropeon philologist not only on account of 
tlie very thorough study of the 8ubji*ct which he has just mode, but 
because he would be the first to recognixe the Aryans if they had left actually 
any terminological means of identilicution.-^ 

There are further important arguments in favor of Hurri.-^ For the time 
being, however, we may let the mutter rest on its present merits. The addi> 
tional material is of too great historical import to be dragged needlessly into 
a wasteful dispute about a vowel. 

The form of the second syllable of the numc is not without its own compli> 
cations. In fact we should speak of forms, as is made plain )>y a comparison 
of hur-ri- with kur-la-^* and Awr-tcM-tt-.*® Fortunately the prohlcms arc now 
purely philological, though by no means simple. For our present purposes it 
will be suflicient to stale that the firet form is pi’cvalcnt in Akkadian, the 
second in Hittite, and tlic third in native, i. e., Ilurriun” texts. The prob¬ 
ability is strong that nil three forms aro cognates, Akkadian ond llittitc ))eing 
in this case based on the native word. Wo should like to know, of course, the 
precise value of the apparont semivowel in Aur(r)rcM-;*'' information on this 
point is not available for the present. Again it is logical to assume that in 
tins case, too, hur-ri and hur-Ui~ are respectively .Vkkadian and Ilittite adap¬ 
tations from Hurrian. If we arc to be thoroughly consistent we should sjK'ak 

** Hrozii)^, AOr III, 280; but sec Stimiiivr, /uc. ri/., lutvr DiodiUtHl, lAirf., pp. 

•* Cf. woto 23. 

**Tlie Mime may be mid of the otlier promiucnt Ttittite hvliolars. i>ueb as Frie<lru‘Ii, 
Gutze, and Sturteviiut. 

**Cf. i>umiiicr, o;*. cil., 28.). Tlio argument biiM*d on (lie Om*k irHiisliteration 
Xop^'or was antieiimted in J/r«u/>. Oris;., 132 f. Tbe Rns 4>Mli-.Sbniiira pu*Magi<8 cited by 
.Sommer arc iiidenl a welrome bit of auppurt. But in order to make the i‘«mt|iaritH»i 
couvinctnt;, the liiHtorieal coiiiiiK-tion nniKt lie cstabliMluHl in addition to tbe plioiietie 
corrcspoiideneo of tbe terms; see lielow*. 

**Tlie stem is jiuWa*, tbe adverb u^ed for the tnn;;ua;;v a]ii>ear« as hurlili. Tliat 
Hittite ^kWw« corrcs{K>iKls to Akk. (amCffifi) (wn*i in the resitectlve verhioiis of tbe 
Mime text is now conceded by S«iiimier, up. cif., 280. 

** For tbe ^mriouK s{KdliiiK8 in tlic Tiisbruttn letter, wbieli prt'suiiposo tr ns tbe third 
consonant, see the Index to Kniidtxon’s AmarHa, p. I.‘i7.'. 

** In tbe West-Scniitic forms (Heb. '“n and Rns cdi-Slianini, no. 2. litH's 12, 21, 28, 
$ri) an ori;;iiial tf (m) would be nutiiraily assiuiilntcil to the a^uitilic ending {. That 
Ji’i is most likely a Niabe-formuliun (juirriit’K) i* the view of Friwlrieh (.4/0 VllI, 
230) against Sommer, A2i/>oui'd, 3H5. For important observations on tbe Rus 
Shamra texts cf. Montgomery, JAOS oS, 07*123. 
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Uicrefore of Hurrians, Hurliaiis, and Hnrwians, depending on the language 
of the texts with which we ma}’ be dealing at the time. In strictly philological 
studies such niceties are indeed inevitable. It is obvious, however, tliat 
extremes of tliis sort could serve no useful purpose in a general discussion. 
When it comes to deciding between the three, the Hittite representative con¬ 
tains the obscure, very likely local, l-elemcnt;’* on the other hand, the 
Akkadian correspondent approximates closely to the apparent original form; 
it has an exact Cannnnitc counter])art, as will be seen presently; moreover, it 
has been long in vogue, and it is thus entitled to the right of way. 

It may be mentioned in ])A8siug that attempts have been made to establish 
the etymology of the term which has led to this lengthy discourse. The pre¬ 
ceding remarks have indicated, I trust, the danger inherent in such an under¬ 
taking. Where the precise original form is still subject to doubt, it would 
seem premature to search for the meaning. Hrozny believes that he has 
found the key to it in Akkadian Aurru ** hole: ** the Hurriaus started out as 
“ cave-dwellers.” I can only reiterate my original doubts on this point, and 
niy skepticism is now sti-cngthened by recent remarks of Sommer.*’ Just 
why the Hurrians should have borrowed for their national designation a for¬ 
eign term that is said to mean troglodytes ” remains as obscui-e and implausi¬ 
ble as ever. If {mpular etymology played any part in the matter, it was a 
secondary development. In other words, the Akkadians may Imve associated 
their own hurru with the native name of the Hurrians, but not the other way 
around. The Uittites are hardly likely to liave applied to their eastern neigh¬ 
bors a nickname originated by the remote Akkadians. It will be I'ecalled that 
the identical play on words has figui*ed jirominently in the case of the biblical 
Horites, who cannot lie kept out of this discussion very much longer. For 
our purposes the issue raised by Hrozny is of no real moment, and we need 
fear little criticism if we fail to digress any further from the main path. 

With Ilarri, then, happily out of our M'ay, the contest narrows down to a 
show of strength between Hurri and Subaru. There have been but few who 
ever succumbe<l to the Harriaii theory. Suliani, on the other hand, still 
leasts numerous adherents. It presents a really stubborn case because its 

SoBinwT, op. cit., 38.’», is inelined to explain fjurta- ns a secomlar^’, inncr'Hittite 
fnnnation. |>rrh»]»8 on ooine popular otymnlof^*. 

*• Cf. .iOr I, 98, and my mia^ivinjiR on the suhjeet in Urtop. Orig.. J33. Hrozn^ 
goes lack to hU etyiiiolo^- in .lOr III, 287, note 1, only to arouse the akopticUm of 
Swniiicr, op. cit., 380 f. At Itest, there may be a question of secondary etymology’ both 
in Akkadian and in Hittite, tiiough along different lines in each cose. The original 
form is with greatest probability the nati\’e Jwnru, or the like, concerning the ety¬ 
mology of which it wonld be futile to speculate at present. * 
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advocates have not bud to rely on nr^imonts tl»at an* so easily vulnerable. 
Ill this virtual ini]>asse I should have n*rraim‘d from brinjrinjj tlie (juestion 
again to the surface—I have Ikh’ii guilty of similar interfen*iui* on two ]m»- 
vious occasions—if it were not for fn’sh evidence which, to my thinking, 
cannot but swing the bnlaiici' rather dei'isively. It is not that IJurri bus 
hitlierto been lacking in snpiioi’t. Many Inid ibviibil in its favor jirior to. or 
indejiendently of, our original essay on the subjeet.'^ Itut ours was jierbaps 
the first attempt to justify the usage as fully as was |M>ssib)e at the time; a 
later publication contained additional arguments.” Writers who have dealt 
with the subject most recently have shown, as a rule, little hesitation in 
deciding against >Sul)aru. However, there liave lieen also counter-K-laims; it 
is still maintained in some quarters that we Inive in Subaru the more e'en- 
venient and comprehensive designation.” It ean W proved, liowever, that 
there is no longer any basis for such claims. 

It will be borne in mind that w'hnt we are after is an appropriate name 
(a) for a certain language the elements of w'liich wo ean generally recognize, 
and (b) for the )>eoplc who s{K)ke that language. It is now a nuittor of 
record that both these wages arc attested for the cognates of the term Hurri. 
The name appears also in a geograpliicnl sense, but it lias Ihhmi shown n'ceiitly 
that the ethnic connotation has strong claims to jiriority.” At all events, the 
name w'as applied to the peoide under discussion, its language, and some of 
its lands. Furthermore, it was ilius upplie<l in (vrtnin instances l>y that 
people itself. Where, then, is the problem ? 

Briefly, it is importe4l from Mesopotamia. Xative Akkadian soun-es tell 
of a land Suhartu, wliieh they locate rather vaguely in the north, soniewlsere 
between Amurru and Flam. In its early otx.*urreiicn*s.^’ i. e., during the third 
millennium, the term is purely geograjdiical (ns is pro<*lnime<l outwardly hy 
the ending),” and it c*uvers an indeterminate and elastic area. Constant is 
only the general loc-ation in the north. But the north was one concept w'ith 
the Bab.vloiiians and another one with the .Vs.syriniis. The former included 
Assyria not infrequently under Subartu; but when at length the name had 

'* .^Ibriglit, Qlitze. Bilabcl, uiid others have used Hurri all aloii;;. 

•*Cf. AXJft'AL VI, “Of.; ilctop. Oriij., ISil. 

•*C’f. Friedrich, A‘/rina»iafi«cAc Nj>rat7idrHi-»r«Irr. 8. 

•• Sommer, ap. cit., 42 ff. 

*’Cf. ifcitop. Orif/., 129; the earlier diiiciiission hy Cadd. It.i XXUI. UOff.. fs still a 
vnluiihlc rontrihiition; see also Alhriijlit, •I.tOX 43. |>. 233. 

**The ethnic ubAtracthui nM/tur/ «*oiiicii up for the llr^t time in the nuiial*‘ of Adnd* 
nnrari I (about 1300 B. C.), cf. HiMitUhvk f. 38, ti. 2. For tlie suiiie 

place-ending cf. e. g., fasaltH. 
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come to be used by the Assyrians, the meaning was more restricted and 
specialked. 

In the early texts, then, we hear only of a land Subartu. There is no 
reference to "Subareans” as such; at best, we have to allow for the people 
of Subartu, which makes, however, a considerable difference. For mere allu¬ 
sions to tlie population of a very general area must not be mistaken for ethnic 
definitions. W^eu the Akkadians or Babylonians refer to Subartu, they have 
in mind a certain region in tlie north; nothing is implied thereby concerning 
its possible racial or linguistic peculiarities, and there is certainly no indica¬ 
tion that any particular people or language is presupposed. As for the Subare- 
ans, we are not confronted with them actually prior to the Assyrian annals of 
post-Amama times, after political and ethnic conditions in Mesopotamia as 
well as in the rest of the Near East had undergone very thorough changes 
and readjustments. And lastly, late Assyrian lexicographers may oblige us 
by listing " Subarean” glosses; but the derivative linguistic designation will 
reflect the vagueness of the original geographical teim. For the glosses 
include Semitic words together with Hurrian elements.** To add to the con¬ 
fusion, Neo-Babylonian uu'iters have no scruples about calling tire Assyrians 
SubarAm, and Assyria Subartu.** 

We have seen, then, that Subartu started out as a geographical concept; 
late in the second millennium it acquired an ethnic connotation, and in a 
linguistic sense it is not attested before the first millennium. In none of these 
meanings can the usage be called precise. The career of Hurri is a good 
example of exactly the opposite course. The term is best documented as an 
ethnicon; its linguistic and geographical connotations are evidently sec¬ 
ondary; and there is little ambiguity in any of these usages. 

Tile case being so plain, one might be e.vcused for failing to see in it any 
problem whatever. Unfortunately, however, all the facts have not been always 
manifest. In a way, it is a question of seniority: owing to the accidents of 
discovery, the Subareans had managed to gain a foothold before tlie Hurrians 
were in a position to assert tlieir rights. Mitanni started the procession with 
the letter of its king Tushratta, which first called to our attention the pecu¬ 
liar linguistic background of the people. But with tlic discovery of related 
proper names in Babylonia, the need for a more general and inclusive term 
led to tlie withdrawal of Mitanni in favor of " Subarean." ** ]|[urri has been 

Jensen in ZA VI, CO, and Frank in Festschrift Jfcissiicr, 43 f. 

** Cf. Un^ad, JiritrUffc sur Assifrioloffie VJ. 5, pp. 8 ff. 

** Utifpiad, loe. cit., is to l)e credited with the introduction of the term in Its more 
pretentious rCle as an official representative of IJurri and its derirntivea. The sponsor 
lias proved, Ijowcver, less cousistcut, or intransigent, than his followers; for while he 
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in evidence for only about a decade, and so its elders have refiistnl to yield 
ground. 

The nature of the deadlock must l>e cmpliusiml omn> more. Sulmrtu was 
used in Mesopotamia as a land-name beginning with the third millennium. 
In course of time Assyrian kings <‘ame to refer to a wrtain pt.‘ople ns 
Subarcaus, and subwqueiitly Assyrian lexicograjdiers allowed some inten*st in 
Subarcan. Now it cannot 1 m» denied that after the Aninrna period the above 
ethnic and linguistic designations actually ilovetail in Assyria with Ilurri; 
but it is equally obvious that the former usages lack the necessary precision 
and exclusiveness. In Mesc'jiotoniin, it is true, Suliartu and its derivatives 
were decidedly in vogue; outside of tlic river lands, however, Hurri was 
employed not only by the neighbors of that people, but also by themwlves. 
It is significant in this eouneetion that IJurri was current in those countries 
where the llurrians are kimwn to have achieved greatest ]>romiuence.*“ One 
group of scholars could .«ce, therefon*. no valid reason for imposing a strictly 
Mesopotamian name upon outside districts at the expense of the native tenn. 
The chai«i>ions of Suhartu countered with arguments of their own, which 
w'crc not without a stnnldance of reason. In the last analysis, it was all a 
matter of individual preference*, and so it renniiacd until two years ago. 

admits that “Hurriuns** is ociasj4«mlly Iwttcr than “Siiliureuns*' {Kullurfrtvjen I, 8, 
M. 1), the others are not inidiutHl to vouiproraiM,*. 

” Subaru «K?cur* in tlw Aiimnia lettorf, written (md/)*M-6rt-rt, (cf. 

Kuudtxon, i». l'»70), imt the uwijrc is jniridv |n‘ 0 ”r;i|»liipiil in tin* wm-M* that the imiui- 
corresponda to Mitanni (ifcirf., p. 1194). It i»4 Intenstintf that the imliiiff Wk is given 
uji, thus paving tin* way for the forniiitmn «»f llie MH-midary Asjtyrian ethnic«*n iuberJ. 
Tlw imnio is found rInu in the alpImiM'tir texts from R«s culi-Shamra (shr, text m*. 2. 
linos 12, 21); but since it cs-cura by the side «>f JrrJ (Hurriaiis), it is elntr that the 
two terms are not synonymous; even Kriedrieli, win* uses ** siilMirflisrli *’ as a ci»in- 
prcheiisive designation for linrrian in genenil. is forced to realise that "Ar may mean 
simply *• Asayria; *’ cf. AfO \'ill, 231). The weukiit*^ of siieh an inwni-lstent |H>sitioti 
is ubvions. 

While we are on the Milijn't, It nmy lie pointed *»nt tlwt the Initial sibilant varies 
between * and «; the former Is found as early ns Naranc.*<iii. to judge from u later 4s»py 
of his inscription {Hoi/nl /»r*rrt/»/i«a8 from f>. 274, 13. where we have the glo-s 
au-f»ur-ti>i); the .\jwyriaii etlmlwii luis n«.iinlly *, but in the rtmtemimrary isTurrem-es 
4 if the land-name tbe sibilants vary again (Boudoii. f.inlr dr now* piuttraphuiurit. ICO. 
ICO). The final vowel Is i as a rule, but ef. the form .Sins-k. .!wofr)aini/Mif 

II, HOC f. 

Tlie ordinary gisigraphical name for Mitanul is ^nnigaUHit; for tbe various s)M‘Uings 
cf. Knudtzuu,*lj7o, and 1/cuop. Ori;i.. 9.i. The numu (an-nrs. outside ui tlie .As<i,yrian 
Annuls, not only in tbe Anmrna and N’u*! record* (tfcid.). but alM* in the recently 
discovered tablets from Tell Killa, wlilcli date fr<.m the Middle Assyrian isriml. 

And fiuall.v, Mitanni i* found in an earlier sindliiig as ma-f-fr-ai; ef. //NN IX, pi. 
1, 20, and the coinnieiitary in JAOS 49. pp. 209-27.'5, 
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The results of two archaeological expeditions conducted in the season of 
1930-31, the American School in Jinghdad being a prominent participant in 
both, finally broke the impasse. It will l>e recalled that Subartu was alleged 
to have rcj)rosentc{l tlie land of the Hurrians from the very beginning; this 
was the vei'y corner-stone of the Subarean theory. Now this basic assumption 
turns out to be groundless. Nuzi, which has given us the bulk of Ilurrian 
names known up to the present, lay in the lieart of Subartu. For several cen¬ 
turies during the second millennium Nazi and the i*e8t of Arrapha sup¬ 
ported a large Hurrian population, characterized by its own laws and social 
customs, its art and its religious elements. The stoiy' is told in thousands of 
documents, covering all phases of daily life.** Tliough the ethnic term 
" Subarcans is not found at that period, the omission will be considered acci¬ 
dental, if it can be shown that Nuzi was as old as SubaHu. Or, to put it 
differently, if the |)Opulation of the place was Hurrian as far back as the 
Agade period, wlien the district is included under Subartu, the Subarean 
theory holds good for Mesopotamia and the adjoining eastern regions. Now 
the name Subartu is established for tlie time of Naram-Siii, of the dvuasl^ 
of Agade, at which period the whole of Arrapha was part of Subartu.** Were 
tlicrc Hurrians in Nuzi in tlie Agade ]>eriod ? The c-xcavators have unearthed 
a strangely negative answer to this question: There were no Hurrians in the 
neighborhood and, furthermore, there was no Nuzi. The site was inhabited, 
but its name was then Gasur, while the population was almost entirely non- 
Hurrian.*® It follows conclusively that the Hurrians did not settle in 
Arrapha until after the Old-Akkadian period, and that this part of Subartu, 
at least, was held ))y a heterogeneous group. 

Similar results were obtained at Tell Billa, north of Mosul and al>out a hun¬ 
dred miles northwest of Nuzi. There, too, the Hurrians were well repre- 
8entc<l in several strata dating from the second millennium. Unlike Nuzi, 
the evidence from Billa is mostly archaeological, but the Hurrian character of 
the remains is absolutely certain. Throughout the third millennium the site 
was also occupied; the early settlements, however, are distinctly nou-Hur- 
riun.** And yet, Billa is in the territoiy covered by ancient Subartu, just as 
was the case witli Nuzi. The considerable distance between the two sites 

For literature cf. note 7. 

** tv /NacHptioaa, 274. 13, and the diBriisaion by Sidney Sniltli, tfcid., vol. I, p. 73. 

<*Sec proviaUinally the noconiit by T, J. Meek, in HwHettN. 43. pp. 2ff.. and now pp. 
1 IT. of the preaent volume. Tiic Old Akkadian texts from Nuxi will be published by 
Meek in the iirar future. 

‘•Cf. SiKsiser, "Tl«e Tottery of Tell Billa,” Kuscum Journal XXIII, 240 ff., esp. 
270-27C, and plates IvMxv. 
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tends to prove that these eases 111*6 not ueeideiital or exeeptiunni. In short, 
large jjortious of Suhurtu {lossessei] uoii-llurriuii pojmhifious prior to the 
second millennium. The llurriaius were dearly iiew-i-omcrs who inaile their 
ap]jearancG at a comparatively late date.*' There is no priKif that they occu¬ 
pied any other part of MesojKitainian Suhartu in early times. To Ik* sure, 
bearers of Ilurrian names had filtered into the country in the third inilleii- 
Ilium. Here and there they may liave jdayed im]Hirtnnt parts in the history 
of the land. But the honu- of the |H' 0 ]ile must he tanight elst'when*; northern 
Mesopotamia was to them an adopted land, which they overran in the course 
of an extensive migration at the hegitining of the w*i‘oiid millennium, wr- 
tainly not mueh earlier. 

It follows, therefore, that Die Siihareans are not the lasiide that some 
M^holors have taken them to 1 m>. They eannot he I'quHted with the Hurriuns 
of tlie Boghoxkdi te.xts, or with their Syrian relatives. We do not know 
whether the early Akkadians and Bahylonians had a s|>o<'ial etliinc di'sigiiu- 
tion for the nurriuns. nor, if so. what it was. It is a fact tliat later Assyrian 
kings referred to the Ilurrinns by the newly <*0111611 term ^uhari. But this 
did not take place until the Ilurrians had hct*ii in the country for centuries. 
It is a not unusual instance of modifying an old native name for the j>ur|K>se 
of applying it, in a siiecinlizcd sense, to a now largely asslmilati**! ]>c*ople.*’ 
But we cannot employ such a name indi.scriminntclv for all the hrandics of 
that ethnic group without wliolly obscuring the liistorical hackgromul. 

With the disputes nliout terminology thus terminated at long last, wo may 
now addrcs.s ourselves to more j»rotlii<*tive tasks. Having c-ome finally to an 

** On this |M>iiit Mriu/ii. Oriff.. cli. V, is now siilijiH-t to rornvtitni. lAniviii;; aMtle the 
question of the |Kt|iuUtioii of the district in prehistoric times, we know now timt tlie 
lltirriiiiiH MS stieh stippliinteil «itlier ethnic elements. tli«in;:Ii tlii*M* t<N> wen* tur;!ely 
** Asiaiiir.'* or ** Jupliethite." Knt the hinptm^ie of the pre-lliirriiiti texts from .\rrupba 
shows tlist .*<cmitie eiiltitriii iiithieinvs were strong in tlie thinl tnilleiiiiinni. .\ similnr 
chroiiologieitl nrguiiient iigniiist ispnitiiig ^?nhnrn with IJiirri is hrotiglit np hy Ootrs*. 
XA, NK. Vil. 244. On the Imsis of the reconlH fnaii llogluixkoi. reinforeed with valid 
areliuiMlogiml nrgiiinents, (iotxc plncvs the Hnrritin niigrathm ufler liHiit U. (.’• 

''Suiiiewhnt siinilnrly. the name Camiun. iipplieil to u land wldch 'iiptMirted at one 
liiutf a non-Semitic i»opiihitioi) (to judge fnim the plarr-iuinies of the third iiiiileniiiuiii, 
or. for that matter, from the lists of ** (*uniiniiit(>s ** in the Old Testnniciit f. developeil 
into a designation for the later St'initie inhiihitiiiits of the land tiiid for their laiigintge. 
But in that case a convenient rival term was luekiiig. On tlie other Iiuinl. quite ii|>art 
from the incorrcctm*s,s of the .Assyrian term, y"*’*’* *“** artuully in geiHTal use. To 
siH*uk of Siihareans in l*uli*«tiiie and in Kgyjit. as is Muiivtiines done, is iiieoiignuius, 
to Hay the least, esja-cially in view of the attested hihlieal f/Ort and Egyptian (nra. 
But WR are antiei(>utiiig. 
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agreement concerning the status of inquiry must now be switched 

back to the Hnrrians. It will be found expedient to review first the known 
extent of their diffusion in the Near Bast. From the Boghazkbi archives we 
have learned that Hurrinns flanked the Hittite empire to the southeast. The 
Aniarna records bear ample witness to their expansion in Syria: Hurrian 
glosses and proper names sen*e to locate the people in such centers as Aleppo^ 
Tunip, and Qatna, wlule the letter of Tushratta establishes Hurrian as the 
official language of the kingdom of Hitanui. Farther east we have the valu> 
able evidence from Hurrian names in Babylonia and Assyria; lastly, the elo< 
quent testimony of the Nuzi texts bespeaks extensive settlements in the region 
east of the Tigris. 

Brilliant corroborative evidence of Hnrrian influence in Syria has come 
recently from Has Shamra. The finds from that North Syrian site have 
helped to make history in more ways than one. Most scholars have been 
attracted, naturally enough, to the now Semitic texts with their unique alpha¬ 
betic scri])t, liecause these records have an obvious bearing on pre-biblical 
history. That JIurri (^n) is mentioned in these documents need scarcely 
cause us any surprise.^** In the excitement caused by these discoveries many 
may have overlooked, however, tlie fact that Fas Shamra has yielded also other 
texts written in the ordinal^ cuneiform script. Among the languages that are 
thus represented are included Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hurrian; in the light 
of the preceding remarks the occurrence of the latter is especially significant. 
Sumerian and Akkadian wore inevitable as the international literary media of 
the period. But the inclusion of Hurrian texts cannot be attributed to similar 
causes; instead, we have here clear proof that, by the side of Semitic, Hur- 
rinn was actually spoken in the district. Welcome confiimation on this point 
is furnislied by the Sumero-Hunrian vocabularies from Fas Sliamra, which 
are now available in tlic masterly publication of Thureau-Bangin.®* 

Nor was Syria tlie southern-most outpost of the Ilurrians along the Me<li- 
terranean coast; Palestine, too, must now be added to the list Conclusive 
proof to this effect is fnmished by the tablets from Tn*anek, near Megiddo, 
which contain a substantial proportion of Hurrian proper names."' With this 
impoiiant evidence the whole problem of the biblical Horites comes again to 
the fore. 

Hebrew horl, " Horite," has been responsible for nearly ns many compli- 

** See above, notes 30 anil 42. 

Cf. note II. 

*' See Gustuva, " Die Persoiiennajiien in den Tontafein von Toll Tn'anuek,” ZDPV, 
vol. L, |>p. 7 tf. 
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cations as Hurri: hi many rospocts the careers ol liotli trnns show a ix-mark- 
able parallelism. Until recently the name vns liiikwl with Ilobrcw iwr, 
“ hole, cave: ” the llorites were, nccor<lin;;ly, ** cavc-clwellcrs ” and nothing 
else. This Gt>TUology met with little oppewition m> long as the Iloritcs were 
supposed to have been confined to the mountain districts of Edom.®^ But 
at length that people refused to he nntisfled with aii<’h limited territory. 
Through tlie insight of Eduard Meyer it became apparent that the llorites 
may have played originally a far more important part than the jiresont text 
of the Bible would lend us to suspect/’* Beginning with the New Kingdom, 
Eg_vptian soui'oes refer to PalGstinc b)* a name that is conventionally vocali)!ed 
as fJani; it should, however, lie read Hunt, as was suggested by W. Max 
Miiller forty years ago.®^ What prevented MUller from connecting IJuru with 
the llorites was the accejitwl etymologv of the latter; how could all of Huru 
be called “ cave-land,” and its people “ oavc-<lwellers ”? “ But ^teye^ was not 
handicapjMHl hv such considerations. Having found ndw|uate reasons for 
seeing in the Horites an originally wide-spread group, lie promptly threw the 
ctymol(^V overiioard and combined the Hebrew and Egyptian designations, 
thus obtaining in the common term an early synonym for “ ('annnnites.* 

He rejected, on the other hand, Wimkler’s further combination of Huru-I.Iori 
with the northern IJurri (Wiiiekler rend Ham, IJarri ■“ Aryans) on the 
ground that the Horite genealogies contain names which are clearly Semitic, 
and not Indo-European or ilitannian.” 

The last argument, however, is not necessarily conclusive. The Xuxi records 
show, as we were able to jioiut out in our fii-st jinper on the subject,®* that the 
Hurrians readily submitted to somitization even in such preilominantly Ilur- 

” Cf. MQlWr. vtiwrH und Euroi>a, HJC f. 

•• Die J$racUlcn uud ikrc yachharKtHmmr, 330 ff. 

**Op. eit., in.l. l»rob-«»>w»r Albriplit vas good eiioiigli in infurni mo tliut, 
to h5« of Egjptiaii Fylliibic writing, the first syllaMo of tin* name may la* read 

nn $u. And lastly, Itaiikc lias aliown {KrUarbriftliehcit }/aterial stir it 

VolaJiMtioM, 13, 17) Hint the pioiwr name of tlio Amnnm lottors wliieli uviir* a« 
Pubur, Puhiira, Pa(iurn. niid tlio liko. eviilfiilly rcprewiit!* Kpyptiaii Dj-hr “the 
yuru, Syrian.” The cuiiolforin writing K'avos of o<»Hr*e, no doubt as to the nadlng 

•“.t«irn M«rf Europa, 133 f. 

”It it BO used in hia OcKchirhIc {1031), vo). II. 2. p. 157. Porliai« the moat inter¬ 
esting item in tiipiKirt of this contention is found by Meyer (/«r. a. .VflrA.. .130) in 
Isn. 17.0 where Ileb. ha« the impossible Z^r.Z. The Septuagint make* better 

sease with its “ Hiwwite and Amorite.” but "Horite and Amorite ” is el.^er to the 
original te.\t. Here we would have, then, an interesting p>ira1lel U. “ Cunnatiite and 
Anrorite.” Fur the frequent suli-titution of Hlwwite f.>r Horite ms* 1s*Ioh. 

»’ Ocschuhtf II. 1, p. 0, u. 3. *' ANXf.vL VI, 81. 
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riau areas as contemporary Arraphn. It was not uncommon for persons with 
perfectly good llurrian iiames to call their sons by Akkadian equivalents. 
Since that paper was written (1928), many more instances of the same tend¬ 
ency have come to light."* This condition prevailed in the 16th and 15th 
centuries (average date of the Nuzi tablets); it is natural, therefore, that it 
should be reflected, with local variations, in the book of Genesis, at a time 
when the presence of llurrians in the land liad long ceased to be any'thiug 
else tlian a shadowy tradition. Wc have seen that distinctive Hurriau names 
were not uncommon in Canaan in the Amarna age;*® Palestinian sites have 
yielde<l also other Ilarrian analogues of the stnne general period."' More¬ 
over, at the time in question the country was known as to the Egyp¬ 

tians, a name which corrcsjKJnds phonetically not only with the biblical IJorl, 
but also with the cuneiform ^urri; tliis correspondence is made complete by 
tile Sejituagint rendering The equation of Hum-yorl with 

**Ainon}' tbc examples hi H8H V, the following few may he listed: A good Hurrian 
by the name of Ta^niki (\vr. fa-a-w-ibi, (a'a>a>w>ilri, fa.t-S-il'i, etc.) has a son called Ilaim 
(wr. IHXGIRa-nti, lUXGIR-nu), 4..'l-O; 13.0-10; 38.0, e. al.; he in turn is 

tbc father of Illninhi (wr. i-li-tna'SKS, DlNGIK-ma-bb etc.}, 0.7; l.'l.8; 30.3, c. al. 
Another Kuzian with the tyjiicHlIy Hurrian name of .Akkulenni has a sister BOlit* 
Akkadi-unimi (for intcreating variants in the spelling of this latter luune cf. 2i). 4, 8, 
11; 00.3.8). Conversely, a man Iwaring the Semitic name Uil-Adad (so in S..*!; ety* 
niologically it is Apil-Adad, 70.11, evidently the prototy)>e of the biblical Bildad) is 
the father of the Hurrian Piibij’a (hyiiocor. for Puht-aeiini). .Similarly. Tarmiya is 
the sum of Gimil-Adad (wr. Art-mt-t'Ma-fa). USS IX, 100.30. The linguistic origin of 
their names was np{>arently a mstter of minor imiHirtance with the Htirriniis. Fur an 
interesting sidelight on this question cf. J/rsop. Ort'g., 114. The Egyptian name of the 
Hyksos Ajwpi (A]K»]>Iiis) fnrnishi’s nn instructive analogon of the same category. 

•• See above, note 31. 

** This in nut the pluee to enter Into tlie alisorbing details of the problem. Forlu* 
nntcly, the resder can now lie referred to Alliright’s exluiustive studies of eontem{K>rary 
pottery found in Palentinian sites, and of tlic ultimate origin of tliese wares; see 
especially. Anm'al XII, clmpters I!-17I, and the present volume, || IS IT. It Is clear 
that w'hereus the {lottery of Middle Bronze I shows {mrallels with Billa ^ (iTuacum 
Journal XXHI, 2i0-273. and plates IvMix, Ixxii), Middle Bronze II cuntuins analngiies 
of Billa 3 (thh/., 273 IT., and {dates Ixdxiv). Xow Billa d is Hurrian (iroper, Billa -) 
pre-Hurrian. Or in terms of nrehncidogical interrelations, the third stratum of Billa 
sluiwK iiitimste raiiiiectioiis with the west, i. c., with Mycenaean centern. while Billa 
is {wiiniirily .Aniutie. Tlie two are relleeted in the earlier and later HykwM strata 
r(>s{wctively. It is tm* early to detennine with {ireeisiun wOmt bearing those facts iiuiy 
have on the Hyksos (irolileiii. For tito diffustmt of Hurrian sculptural material cf. 
Moortgat, ZA, XF. VII. 20inr. 

Cf. J/eeo/j. Orig., 132; Sommer, Alfliijartl, 28.*>. tSiiU'O a double i* am bo rendered 
neither in the Hebrew nor in the Egyptian scripts, IfurJ and $n>*(u) arc tlic closest 
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IHurri IxH.-omes thus uiiavoiclahlc. Tlioix* is littU* nifd tu imliftiti* whiit >uch 
Hii i>qu»tion implii's fmu ii liisluriciil stundjioiiit. 

OiK* last poHsihlc ohjK'tioii rctiiaiiis to Im> met: thus fur M'e have had no 
]iroof, hut only a mere assumption, tliat the llorites really iHH-upied lar^«>r 
ureas than are allowed them hy the Hilde: if thi‘y an* indeeil the sann* as the 
Hurriuns, they must be discovered outside* of Kdom. These* mis;;iviu}'s will 
diMap]K>ar upon a closer examination of the hililieal mat(‘ria). It can he shown 
that the |»n*st*iit evidence for llorite eoneentration in Kdom n‘sts lHr;.^•ly on 
erroneous textual transmission; earlier versions pietunnl a dilTen'ut situation. 
The Septungint knew of llorltes living in IVntnd Pah*stine, to judgi* from 
two im|K>rtHnt passages when* we have Xoppato — for the "n of the presc-nt 
Hebrew text."^ That this intereliange is not merely a matter of the (in*ek 
re«*nsion as against IIehn*w, hut <hi-ui’s within the lleljivw itS4‘lf. is made evi¬ 
dent by (ieii. 3G, when* vena* •> n*ads '•'n, while verse *i0 has althongli Isith 
refer to the same family. In jKiint of fact, the lliwwites (K. V. “ Hivit<*8**) 
have had a very pnH*arlous existeiun* throughout. In two signilieant insfamvs 
tli(‘y wen* refust*d ivcognition hy the Se[diiagint. as we have just seen. Then* 
an* only two other passages in winch tlie ]Iiwwiti*s are uss(H-iat«*4l witli more 
or less definite Iw'ulitii'S: dos. 11. d would plan* them “ under Uermon in the 
land of Mispah.*’ and Jud. 3. d locales th(*m la Mount Is'hanuit. Tins time 
objections an* raistnl by the commeiitalors. who substitute *' Ilittites '* in Isdli 
cas(*s, with the Gn*ek lending its authority to this change as far as the pass4ige 
in Jos. is concerno<l.*'* The clilHculty is obvious: first we eiicouuter the Jliw- 
wites ill Central Pahstine; the Scjituagint hraiuls them its disguis«il llorites. 
Then VT* are introihiced to them in southern Syria; noM* tlie commentators 
offer stri'iiuous op{K>sition. stiyiiig that they have room for the Ilittites. but 
have never heard of inwwiti‘S so far iiortli. Dutsiile of thi* aliove pa.ssages 
the lliwwites an* found only in the sten*oty|Kil. and for our purimses ineaii- 

liiiHxililr MppnixiinutionM t«i j'Hrri. Tlie S»>|itaapiiit readeriii^ riKtoi'en tin* iluiiUh* r. uikI 
tiio o-v<iwt*l is a tinriiial iiiiivr-iielireu' <U*Vi*Io]aiu‘at iH'fore a loii;r ciHiMinaat. In trail- 
seritiiii;: jierl (with u we an* iiMlicutiii;; tin* n*;iiilar I’miiiM-iMattiry I(‘ii;ttlK*liiM;r 

of till* vowel III Hebrew. 

••Ill liiH valuable I'MlrrMuchuMftt h zur altvn (h'M'hirhtf nmt K(hnotinti>kif 
Hml 114. II. 4. Maisler ^'ives tloA cliaiii a rntber novel turn. Me approves tin* 

I'oniKK-tion of ^iiri'i with but rales out tlie iiitenimliate link of the llorites. 

Tbe Mtiiiubliii;r bbs-k in lii« tlie ulle;£<Hl Ibsbaiiii l■lm^aete^ of the lloriti'*!. The 

answer is that the thoroii;:hly M'tiiitimI and ilisviiisiil IloritoH of tla* hibliral doruiiieiita 
are a Ion;; way olT from the oripliml fj'wn. 

•*CJeii. 34.2; Jos. U. 7 I 13 in the Greek ver»ionl. The third relevant jHiK-oiye l.los. 
11. IHl is imt representtKl at all by the S<.‘ptiia;tiiit: ef, Ori;i,. 1.12. 

** C*f. Burney. Jiof/x'*. od foe. 

3 
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ingless, lists of Canaanite races.®® In not a single instance where the men¬ 
tion of the Hiwwitcs is of any significance may the refei*ence be considered 
unassailable. It is logical to ask, therefore, whether such a people as the Hiw- 
wites ever had a tangible existence. A negative answer will be fully justified, 
if we are able to piTKluce the group that can take their place. For tins we do 
not have to go very far. Both the Septuagint and the Masoretic text have 
proposed the Horites as a partial solution. We cannot do better than apply 
this remedy to the remaining cases. The Hurrian names from Ta*auek bear 
out the Greek recension admirably; there is now also ample evidence for 
the presence of Hurrians in Syria. When the commentators summoned the 
Uittites to their aid, a good deal was known about “ Hittite ” Qadesh, but 
next to nothing as reganls the diffusion of the Hurrians. Today we are able 
not only to connect the Hurrians with the Horites, but also to combine the 
latter with the Hiwwites. 

WasVn, tlien, a textual error for ^^npure and simple? It may have been 
that, as is made probable by Gen. 36 .2 and 20. Hebrew ) and are readily 
confused, whether the script be Phoenician or Aramaic. Once perpetrated, 
tlie mistake would extend rapidly to other occurrences of the name. It is 
even possible to discover a reason for the popularity of the spurious Hiw¬ 
wites. That popular etymolog)' relegated the Horites to caves at an early 
time is a veiy probable assumption. In tliat case Edom was an ideal home, 
but Palestine as a whole was far less suitable; thus the Horites came to be 
restricted to Kdom and the Hiwwites were substituted for them in all their 
other scheduled appearances. All this, however, is only a hypothesis. Pos¬ 
sible is also the assumption of a Horite stt1>divigion known as the Hiww'ites, 
M'hose name supplanted tlie more general designation on account of complica¬ 
tions arising through po])ular etmolog)'.®^ But the precise sequence of events 

"^The )ir8 an additional BiWoc in Isa. 17.0, a passage tLiit is badly 

DiutilatiHl in Hebrew. But the ethnic group in thlii ousc were uudoubte<lly the Horites, 
cf. note 50. 

** A Iliirriaii rhiii of Hnwites. or the like, is a distinct possiliility, especially in view 
of tlw well known Hurrhiii name Hu{w)ya (wr. bu*)n. /TNN V. 02.13, and bu-a-ia). 
This sniMtitution of a part for the whole would have Ihvii facilitated by tlie inlliicnecs 
mentioned nburc. Tbe transfer may also linve licen by tlic nnalogy with 

niiotlicr. but KiiniUr iiunie. To be more specific, Deut. 2.23 (and Jos. 13.3) speaks 
of the 'Awwim who dwelt in enclosures (S'*Xn ); they were su))pUnted by tbe Cretans 
” tlint came forth out of I'aphtor.” The {ussuge was diaeussed by Albright in JPOS 
I. 187 fT. Albright has nim ]«ved the way for tbe next step, by his brilliant dis- 
ciuoduns of the |»eeiiliar ITyksos ramparts (identified by him ns such); for latest 
references ef. Itullcfin 47, p. 8. Now these enclosures in wliieh the ’Awwtm dwelt can 
hardly be an^'thing else than the Hyksos rnmi>arts. The iicopte are relegated to the 
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is really a matter of little coiu*orii in tins pai’ticulnr instance. The lliu’ns’itcs 
have been provetl guilty of removing Horite lumlmnrkK. The wmng liaving 
been corrected, we need not he too ivneetlve about the original motives. 

It will be granted, I tliink, that the e<]imtion of llurrians with Ilorites may 
now be viewetl as safely established. With the Inst link in a long elmin thus 
in position, this part of tlio inquiry has been conipleteil. The results may l>c 
summed up lirielly. as follows: 1. During the second niillenniuiu we see 
extensive sections of the Near Kust occnpinl by a new ethnic group. 2. As u 
designation for that ]>ccple, and its elianieteristic iangnagi\ t'^ttbaretnt is nut 
mertdv inferior to Hurrinn; on latest evidciut* it is demonstraldy incorrect.** 
3. The penetration of the llurrians into Palestine is estahlished tlirougli the 
inde|)endent evidence of j>roper names: it is rcfh*cto<l in Egyptian Huru and 
in the biblical .sources dealing witli the Ilorites. 

Wc may now consider some of the resultant bistorienl implications. 

III. The Ilurrhnx in the Light of Contemporary llixtory. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in connection with the llurrians is the 
estahlished fact of their expansion over a vast area, in what was assume<l hy 
many to Imve Iwen predominantly Semitic territory. Tlie s<*liolurly world, 
which has watched tliese developments with an increasing .sense of wonder, 
cannot but ilnd the ri.so of the llurrians an oven more remarkable ]ihenomenou 
than the re-appearance of the IliftiU^s. For the latter we w<*re prej>ar(Hl to a 
certain extent hv Egj’ptian, bihlical. and cuneifonn sources. But the same 
records contained no warning that wc should he obligi*d to make room for the 

Nt';:eli. wlierv siic’li fortsfii'MtioiiH Imre slrtmtly Ikvu diM'owred (nt Tell e]-Far*nIi: ef. 
uImi the llykiMis inHtcrial frtnii Tell eP'Ajfil). Mcireover. the ehriim>h>;!irtil iiiilienticm*. 
neeordiii:; to whieli (’retails hdlowisl the ’.Vwu'tiii. mrri>s]Miiid with the arrhaiHdo;'ieal 
Msjnetav of HvIcmw and Aegean iiilhieiHvs. And lastly. Prof. Olinstind. with nhoin I 
iuive diseiissed this [sdiit. mniiaU me of the ilyksox eeiiter in tialilee, the eelehratod 
Huznr.whoM' imine Is formed fi'oin the very r<M»t emidoynl to desi;'iiute tlk> “ eiudosurvM.'' 
In short, the 'Awwtm re|»n>M>nted n flyksus ;;ron]>. Siiiee the |H*rind hividvt'd dovetiiiU 
with the time of the Hiirriiiii dilfiiHiou in l*nlestine. it Is entirely )>r«*}Mihlr that the 
’Awwim were not w'lthoiit iiitllieiiee on the Hiwwites. nt lesHt throu;!h ladli;; assts'lstisl 
with them hy later writers. The jodiit slmiild Im* Isiriie in mind, even t]iuii;:h nothin;; 
more than the form of the latter name may he nt slake. 

In deulin;; with the piireiy liiiyiilstie as|HH*t of the proldein. tla* iiii|iri*ssinii mast 
not be created that there were no dinleetie dilTerein'eS within ITnrrian. I.oeftl peeiiliari- 
ties Imve he<.*ii mdist. hy others as well ns hy the preH'iit writer (ef. J.Xtm 10. ‘JI!UIf.>. 
Hut instead of B|ieMkiii;; ^>f iriirrlnn ill one |>hm* and of .‘^iilnreaii elsewhere. It is miieh 
less isiiifnsin;;. and more direet. to indieate in eneh ]mrlteiilur iiistamv that wc iir> 
dealing! with the Iliirrian of Hn;>lmxk<'d, Has eAli-Simiiiru. Mitanni, Xnxi. etc. 
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Hurrians, by whatever name they might be known, outside and far beyond 
the limits of the middle Euphrates area. Near Eastern history is still young 
enougli for such startling surprises. 

Apart from the spatial a8j)ect, however, there is a further factor in this 
study whicli is of equal scientific importance: the chronological element 
involved. We have seen that tl»e masts movement of Hurriaus into Arrapha 
took place iu the first half of the second millennium; the same applies to tlie 
district of Nineveh (Tell Bills). In Mesopotamia, then, the scattered and 
sporadic visitois of an earlier age, who bear Uurrian names, are followed in 
the Cassite period by largo groups of Hurriau settlers. The west fared simi¬ 
larly in this respect. The Palestinian Ilurrians of the middle of the second 
millennium cannot lay claim in that country to verj' high antiquity. For 
the Egyptian records of about 2000 B. C. which are capable of throwing some 
light on this subject (commonly cited as .Uchiuiig-tlezle) allow us to infer 
that Palestine and Phoenicia were overwhelmingly Semitic as late os the end 
of the Middle Kingdom.*® Now a movement that deposited large groups of 
an intrusive ethuic stoc-k in such widely se))nrate<l areas as Arrapha and 
Palestine, as well as in the intermetliate districts, cannot be classed simply 
witli wanderings in the onlinary sense of tlie term. We have here evidence 
of ethnic migrations on an unprecedented scale, which changed completely 
the political map of the Near East and brought in their wake radical ethnic 
realignmejits. It is the d}*nomic character of these happenings that, combined 
with their narrow chronological limitations, gives them such a prominent 
place in the history* of the second millennium. 

At this point it becomes advisable to guard against possible confusion with 
regard to n rather important detail. It has I>cen indicated that the Hurrian 
migrations l>c)ong in their entirety to the second millennium, and that upon 
overrunning the new teiTitories the Hurrians fared for the most part popula¬ 
tions of Semitic or semitized stock. In other words, Semites had preceded 
the liurrinns iu the regions with which we arc concerned. Now it would be 
fallacious to base upon this fact the conclusion that the Semites really consti¬ 
tuted the earliest ethnic group in the areas under discussion, at least within 
historic times. We know, in fact, that such was not the case. In Palestine 
place names of the Early Bronw? age testify to the early occupation of the 


** For tliia exreediiialy iD)|inrtiint mstcrtal m*c Settle. Dir Archtuu!/ frindtirhrr 
PHr»trn, VUll-rr WJiii Diuge auf altiiggptiitrhrH Tvitgrfilnnrhrrbnt dra MitUrrcH Rriehrt, 
Berlin, 1020. The Axintie referenei'M iu tliexe textx Imve tteen difieuxAeil by Hcvcrnl 
xcholarx; *ee esjjccintly Albriyht. “Tlie E|:yi>tinn Empire in Asia in the Twenty-First 
Century B. C..” JPOS VIII, 223 ff. 
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country on the part of iion-Seniitir eh*im*iits; tin- sjuiu* may Ik* said of .Syria/'* 
Moso]>otuniin was, of course, the prfjvorhial Itala*!; .Sumerians and Semites, 
plainsmen and mountaincHTs, wu;;ed iineiidiii;; wars for the |K)Ssi>ssioii of t))c 
fertile valley. This was the situation dtiriii;; the Iiost jtart of (he third mil- 
lonnium/* Hut it is a difterent world that 4’onfn)nts uk in the sne<i‘editi{; 
]K‘riud. There had heem c<>ntiiries of eom[iarative (piii't about the turn of the 
millennium: the golden ng<‘s of Ifammiirahi and of the Twidfth l)ynasty of 
£gy])t. Hither Asia had acquired in the mi‘antime a veiietT of racial isjui- 
librium, with the Sinnites holding tlio balanct> of {K)W*er. And then the storm 
broke loose. 

It is not within the compass of this essay, much less within the ci>m]ie> 
tenee of its autlior, to truce the ensuing events to thidr possible ultimate 
causes. To loi'ute the original fonn* that was soon to start an nvahniche 
sweeping eveiytlung la'fon' it; U[>rooting ]M‘0|)les liere and d<‘positing tlaun far 
from their original seats; driving Iiido-Kuropeans into .Vnatolia and (‘assites 
to the heart of Hahyloiiia. with a powerful wislge of llurrians in la'tween; n 
force tlint abated long enough to (HTiuit the feeble aineinties of the Amarnu 
agi*. only to hhi7A* another trail of destriu-tion in annihilating empires aiul 
seiuling wave ujKin wave of Peoples of tlie Sea against the shores of tin* Modi* 
torrniienn; all this pn's«'nts an awesotne task which is t«shiy as fascdnnting 
as it is dangerous/* (Mir sole concern for the present is with one of the stages 
in this ujihenvul: the vicissilinlos of the llurrians. Hy hearing in mind the 
('ourse of their niignitioiis. and hy restricting ourselves to tlio iinjdiiHl limits 
of spa(*e and of time. w*e shall siUTeed in rediieing greatly the magnitude of 
the proldem as a whole. NeveiTlieless. there remain many pitfalls and lin/4irds. 
To venture out in tlu*s(‘ cii*cumstauc4*s will U* Iiardly act*c»utittHl tla* Ndter 
part of valor; and it is a poor 4*oiisolatiou to know that others have <lone it, 
and sulTered the coiis<*qiu*nc4's. 

We have «*eii that the llurrians were wanderers, frtun m*<*essity rather than 
hy choiee. We liave met them in Meso(K*tjimin an«l in Syria, in Palestine and 
at the l>orders of Kgvpt. Furthermoiv, we huvi* bi-4‘n aide to restriet the time 
of their wanderings to a {airtion of the scctaid luilhainiuni. Thus far we have 
stnvcMl on fairly safe gnminl. With the next step our troubles lM>gin in 
earnest; hut that st(>|i cannot Is* avoided. For now we niu»t (*oiifr<»nt the 
llurrians with their fellow-wamlerers. the IJuldru and (he Ilyksos. 

The hist two terms are mg strh-lly (if the same ly|K*. Neither is j»reclM». 

'• Cf. thill., 2A4; cf. uImi .Ucmj/.. j.. lo4. Ii. Il.'i. 

Ihid., ptot^uii. 

^’Cotze, ItnM 1/elhitcr-Riirb, 13, iioth tlio iiutiirc niul the iim;!iiitiute of 

the |irolileiit. 
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but ooe is much more general and vague than the other, ^abiru starts out as 
on appellativo/^ but it has the ambition and a decided tendency to develop into 
an ethnic designation; Hyksos does not cease to be an appellative until it is 
remo>’ed by late writers to a semi-m}'thological sphere.*^ The difference 
between the two may not be immediately apparent; it is none the less con< 
siderable. Habiru comes to designate a fairly well defined entity, which may 
be contrasted with such other entities as Ilunnan, Ilittite, or even Amorite. 
Uyksos, 031 tl)c other hand, means simply “ruleiB of the foreign lands;” it 
may stand for Hurrian, Hittitc, Amorite, and the like, not barring i^abiru. 
In aliort, the two terms are not mutually exclusive. 

There have been many studies on tlie subject of the l^abiru, some of them 
of outstanding merit.’" If they have failed to prove altogether conclusive, 
it is only because the available material does not admit os yet of a satisfac¬ 
tory solution of the problem. There is now neither the need nor the neces¬ 
sary space to go iuto all the details of tliis intricate subject; it will suffice to 
bring out the salient facts and to attempt to reduce tlie material to a common 
deiiominator. 

Them is a great deal of similarity l)etween the careers of the Hurri and the 
I^abiru. In Babylonia we find the Ilnbiru in pre-llommurabi times,’" East 
of the Tigris they are amply attested at Nuzi, where we find a welcome 
abundance of proper names of the Habiru.” They were known in Cappa¬ 
docia,’" and in the Boghazkoi texts they ligiire very prominently.’" The 
Amarua tablets are particularly sensitive to the l^abim menace."" And to 
make this parallelism complete, they were not strangers to Egypt, as we shall 
see presently. 

riuiTians and |Iabiru were thus coextensive to a remarkable degree; apart 
from this, however, their })atlis diverge sharply. The Hurrians can always 

/.Aiiilaberger, KlciHOMuititohc ForKhuHffni, 321 ff.; Albright, The Archacoloify 
of PaictttHc Olid the Bible, 2001.; Olinsteod. Hietory of Paleetiue and Syria, 108 fT.; 
Chicni, AJ8L XLIX, 115IT.; for older material on the euliject of. ifeeop. Orig., 102, 
n. 120, Burney, Jvdgcu, IxxiUfT. 

** Cf. W. Wolf, ** Der Stand dcr Ilykaoafrage,’' XfUIO 8.1, pp, 07 IT. 

Jirku, I>ic ir<ii)(/cTu» 0 r» dcr ffebrtter, glossea over too many of the real difficulties, 
although his oollection of the extra-biblk-al rcfereiieea wag valuable at the time when 
his pamphlet was published (1024). 

’•Cf. RA XII, 116. 

” Cliiera, Joe. cit. Incidentally, the Xusi texts make it clear that the name was 
originally ^ahiru in the ag., yabirh in the pi.; f/abiri is a later collective designation. 

«/iid., 122. 

** Sec provisioually Forrer, Reallea. d. At»tfr. I, 235; Sommer, AhJ^iJavd, 43 f. 

••Knudtzon, Arnania, 1574 f.; Thureau-Dsngin, RA XIX, 08 ff. 
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be recogniJM‘d by their cliarncteristie |no]H*r iiiimes: tliey wore nn efhiile uiiil. 
But the Httbiru cannot bo iilentifiei] in tlie snine siniplo lUBiiiier, U'ciiuse their 
nuincs l)eloiig to a variety of laiiguagi'S: tlio jjoojile wore obviously nH-riiitisl 
from various etlun'e grou|»s."* We 4 -niiiic>t tell a IJnhirn uiiU>m l»e )ins 1 kh‘ 1 i 
called 80 8 i)eciiicully; the iniini* is tliei-e^ire merely an iij»|H*llaliv»*. 

If Habiru was not a racial what other idea ditl the name convey? 

Was the designation oecu{mtional? The reportinl functions of the people nn> 
too diverse for that. For they w<‘iX‘ employed as professional soldiers, laborers, 
or simply slaves: in tlic Amnrna {KO'iod they represtnit iiKlejteiident units. 
This )>eing the case, the name must denote in some M'ay the status of the groU]» 
coneerned. What, then, was the eominoii clinraeleristic of all the Huhlru? 

AVe must examine hrielly the available .^(ninrs. Tlie Xiizi rt*cords, which 
throw so much light on contemporary scH-ial londitiuiis. will Is* the first to 
clotm our attention. It is foi'tuiiate indeist that the numerous rc*fei'eni*t>s to 
the Hahirn whieli are fouml in these* documc'iits are now gathei-ed conveniently 
ill nn important study by Chieru (lur. df.)y the last one frcuu the (>eij of that 
lamented scholar. Upon a closer exaniiimtion. the pn)]H*r names will he found 
inconelusive, although they repn'seiit the hulk of the unomastic* material iK'nr* 
ing on the Habiru; for tlu'V are eompowd largely of Babylonian and .Assyrian 
elements, and iioii'Somitic (om}iuuiid.s ai'e not raiT. For othnic pur)K>ses, 
therefore, the material is useful only in a negative sense. The same is true 
of the geographical indications; the peojilc an* often traced to the phu'es of 
their origin, hut the countries in question range from .Akkad to Assyria and 
the more westerly Izalla.” Tlie Huhiru of .Arrajdia have only one thing in 
common: they do not enjoy full civic rights. The tahiets in wliich they are 
mentioned are usually rcH*onls of self>enslavenien1. whereby the IJuhiru cuiter 
“of their own free will'* Into such and sueli a hous4*hoid for serxitude. To 
lie sure, there is a legal diirereiiec* between these* free-honi servants and slaves 
pro|>er: the former wuld ivgaiu their original .status upon making the nws- 
sary jiayments. The fact remains, however, that the Habiru of .Arrnpha were 
generally eom|K*lled by the foren* of clrcinnstanec*s tc» forfeit their freedom. 

What were these* cireumstaiuvs? Any answer tc* this ipiestiun will lie o|H*n 
to dispute so long as the smmvs remain incomplete. For the prt*setit we are 
reduced to more or less jiistifieil deductions, not to say eonjectim*s. Xo expla¬ 
nation can l>e c*onsiderc*d. however, unless it satisfies one essential jirerH|ulsite: 

“* Cf. lluriioy, Ixxxl. ami tlie lint hi Clilern. hM\ 117. K«*r tin* tfiiiiiretlun 

between tjaldru and SA.n.4S. see n«iw I^iinKlieri-er. h»r. vit., on tin* whole que^- 

tiuii cf. alM) Dlmrnit*. JPOS IV. 102 ff., and .F. Is*w.v. Ifl27. wili. 73Sff. 

*• Cf. Cliiern, For. ciV. “Wr. (mm/I iAiV.. 118. 
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it must apply to all tlie known ocjcuri’ences of the Habiru. We cannot devise 
at this stage one set of rules for the Palestinian Habiru and another one for 
their ^Tuzian contemporaries. 

The first step towards such au explanation is quite simple. Wherever they 
are 6000071161*60, the ^Jabiru ate evidently foreigners. In the we.st they are not 
Uittites or Canaanites, in the east they cannot l>e classed with the citizens of 
Arrapha or of BQbyloii.“ Tliey are men without a country, either as expa¬ 
triates or because no country had ever claimed them as citizens. They are 
strangers and, as such, nomads in a certain sense. 

How did the Habiru come by such a mode of life? On this point there are 
marked differences of opinion. A review of these would carni' ns too far 
afield. We sliall mention only two or three of the latest theories. According 
to Chiera they wei-e recruited from among captives. This might account for 
their social status in Arrapha, hut it will not work elsewhere. In Babylonian 
records the Habiru arc supen-ised by officei-s of their own,*® which does not 
seem normal for captives. The Hittites enqiloy them for militarii' pui^poses, 
and in SvTia and Palestine they a])t>enr as independent raidei'S. These facts 
can scarcely be recouciletl with the captive theorj'.** Others have thought of 
the Habiru as foreign soldiers Imt they oei'tainly fail to strike us as 
mercenaries in Nuzi. The l)cst view seems to lie that the ^abiim consisted of 
bands of adventurers and soldiers of fortune.** In peaceful times it would 
not have been an easy matter for them to sul>sist on raids in such well organ¬ 
ized states as Babylon or Arrajiha. They hud to take such work as they could 
find, even if it involved virtual slaverv*. We cannot blame the Kuzians for 
failing to welcome them with open arms or for not e.ttending to them the 
privileges of citizens. On the other hand, such groups would naturally thrive 
on wars. Having little to lose, they would offer their aid to the liighest bid¬ 
der, and there were apparently many Asiatic princes in the troubled ycare of 
the pre-Amarua |K*riod who could use their services to good advantage; few 
could afford to autogouizc them."" The j) 0 wer of the early kings of tlie Eight- 


** When s k^knI Hiirrmn iiaiiie, such ss is fouii<l aiiicnig the of 

XiiKi {ibid., il7), v'tf must rniiHiiile that thv iiiuti wut not a citizen, nlthough n Hurrlan, 
becAUM! he it (rented e.x»ctl.v like tlic other Ifbini. 

•‘Tliey hnve their PA.LC.SA.GAZ.MhlA (f.l/i VI, no. 20), just «s the .4monte® 
linvi' (heir P.4.M.4R.TU (rf. KrtiHvx. d. Anti/r. I. 447). 

“In the AmnriiK letters (Knudtzoii, 2S7.o4: 2HM.21) the word for i-nptix'vs (antr/1, 
flffirf) occurs iu the siiiiie texts us the ^ahirii, hut the two ^nmps nrc never confused. 

Cf. .Tirku, ofi. rit. 

“ Lundsbcrger, loc. cif.; Albright, Archaeolofiu, 208. 

“See the eomprebensive necuuut in Oliiistcad, t’alcittinc, 158ff. 
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eeuth Dynatity muy Imvo put it t»‘m|M»mry cbwk iijnHi tlu*lr lu-tivitics; Imt 
with the decline of that dynitfty the Htihirii weiv hju'k «it flu'ir old ptine, with 
Syria and Ihdegtine offering unusual opportunities for sueiH>ss. 

This iiiterpretution (*onnnendH its»*lf now to an iiiereasing mimher of 
scholars Iteouuse it is capable of a(*eoiinting for tlie varying fortuiu's of tlie 
Hahiru in [leuce and war. At'eording to this view, a IJahiru uiis at first not 
necessarily one wlio iHdongetl to a given etliiiie gnnip or wlio luiihHl from a 
specifii'd locality, hut rather one who was eonniiitteil to a certain partieiilar 
inoile of living. We have hod occasion to sw* that it was hy no means a 
sedentary life. It would naturally ap|H‘nl m(»re to mmnids than to dwellers 
in towns ond villages. In fact, the wliole movement may have recidved its 
original im|>etus from wandcriitg Semitic trihesiueii. Hut the IJahiru (‘amiot 
be equated simply with the }h»<louin ; they etinstituted broader Msdal groups, 
witli followers from the various I'ountries through whit>h tliey had ]aissed. 
Perhaps it is wisest not to proln- too closidy into the ant«H‘«-‘<lentH of the>e 
recruits from the ranks of the Sidlled population; their motives need not have 
Ihi'ii strietly honoralile.'*" At any rate, the synonym huhhatn raider*’ for 
Hahiru was no douht well justiHed.*'’ The nature «)f tlieir various pursuits 
evidently called for strict organization. In the isiursi* of time a «iTtain ili‘gr»*e 
of ethnic eonsc‘iousnt*ss muy have developeil st'inndarily. Thus. e. g., when a 
grouj) embarked iijmn n raid and ivinfonsMiieJits lH>eanie neiH>ssary, an .\ramaic 
majority within tliat gmup miglit welcome additional .\raineans. or even 
Ainorite.®. rather than Ilittites or Hnrrians. .\loi»g the siiine lines then* may 
have evolved sjieeilicttlly IJahiru religious coim^pts.*'^ namely iiy ado]>tion from 
a given group and suhsef|ueiir sfKH'iidizatioii. 

P«ut 4>Mough of thes<* s|H.*e(iIutioiis! We are in danger of wandering olf 
farther than the mast nomadic of tin* IJahiru. Time will t«dl how iimch rea¬ 
son then' may l>e in such suggestions. In the meantime it will l>e safer to 
follow the IJahiru into Kgypt. There is no long«'r any serious douht alamt 
the eorrectiu*ss of i»lentifying the IJahiru with the Kgyptian *.\jdru. 'I'lu' 
latter appear as foitdgu laborei*s, ^lerliups also as nuTeeimries. in the ni-onls 
of the Pamessidt's of the Xinebt'iitli and Twentieth Dynasties (Harnesses II- 
Hanu'sses IV, I3th and l*2th eenturiesl. The idi'iitity of the two t<*rms was 
doulitinl largely Imh-uusi' of the disparity in time: the IJahiru of the .\inarna 

** While tltp ^shini inoveiiieiit wnuhl iintiirHlly lo iioiiiuilie of 

it wa» scnrwly iipially nttruetive to the seUlinl Ku—Iten iiikI HiirtiHti-. It Is fuyhiviM 
from justice wlio l^ften llial a rvfuye in mu-Ii ** fori*iyii lt■aioli^. * 

” C’f. Utf. nV.. TWi!. 

•• Oil the thiaf IJnhiri see now I-nnd-lnTyer. tiirf., WU. 
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records appear a century earlier than the *Apiru. Moreover, tliere was little 
ontwaixl aixnilarity between the daugeroua warriors of the cuneiform docu¬ 
ments and the workmen employed by Harnesses II for the performance of 
menial tasks. We know now, however, from the Nuzi records that not all the 
IJabiru were proud conquerors. In reality, the lot of their Nuzian con¬ 
freres was scarcely more enviable than that of the most overworked *Apiru. 
Finally, the 'Apiru have been found recently in Palestine, in tlie stele of Sethos 
1, hence prior to their previous earliest appearance under Harnesses 11, and 
no furiber in time from the Habiru of the Amama documents than the 
related material from Nuzi. The connection, of the ‘Apiru with the ^abiru 
may tlius be considered as reasonably complete.** 

** Tilts formerly rejected conucction is now gtilniiig general aeceptaure; ef., c. g., 
dirku, og. cit., 23 fT., BiUbcI, Qctohichte, 120, 428, and Albright, loc. cit. Mr. Battis- 
ooiiibc Quim, Curator of the £gy]itiau section of the Museum of the Unircresity of 
Penasylvnniu, who was good cuotigh to read the manuscript and proof of this paper 
and moke several valuable su^i^^^tions, kindly Bp|)«ndi; the folloiving note on the subject: 

" In all six occurrences of the naiuc " Apiini ” or ** Aperiu ” are known to me, namely: 

(1) ‘pr : Beth-shnn Stela of Sethos 1, see Alan Rowe, The Topography and JTitrof^ 

of Beth Shtiit, .10. 

(2) 'pr : Harris Papyrus 500, verso 1/0 {temp. Sethos I or slightly later). 

(3) 'prjio : X<eydcn I*a|>yrti8 I, 348, 0/0 (trmp. Ramesscs II). 

(4) 'prio : Leyden Papyrus I, 349 (b), line 7 (frmg. Ramesses II). 

(5) 'pr : Qront Harris Papyrus, 31/8 (temp. Ramesses III). 

(0) 'pr : Cuuynt'Montet, /Nscn’pM'ons . . . du Ouudi Hammdmdt, No. 12/17 (temp. 

Ramesses IV). 

In these writings of the word, tlic only consonants that concern us arc p and r; 
the final w in (4) is douhtU'Ss merely the Rg^’ptian masculine plural ending, aud the 
;te of (3) seems to be uuutiter form of the Egyptian masculine plural, much less 
common, peculiar to Lute Egyptian and obscure in origin; it is also found occasionally 
in the plural form ifrjv " yurriaus ”, see Ermnn-Qrai>ow, Acg. Wtirtcrhueh, 3, 232. 
It is quite possible that the p of this word represented a foreign 6, for a number of 
similar cases are known: (a) libr varying with Upr, "whip”, from an unknown 
foreign word. Burchanit. Die altka»aaniii$cheu Fremdvrortc II, 1S4; (b) {irp 

"sword”HHeb. ''H, and cf. Arabic ffrb, op. oil., 880; (e) «prrB^/6frtfwfi(uma), 
name of IJittite king, op. cit.^ 770; (d) kpn (in the Old Kingdom ikl«n) ^gubla, 
“Byblos”, op. eit., 1I7.'5, 070; (e) grt varying with grp, an unknown foreign word of 
uncertain meaning, op. off., lOtlO, 1001; (f) tpn, Syrian place>nunie b Hcbr. DtbOn?, 
np. eit., 1085, and (g) dpr, Syrian plaue*namo «= Hcbr. Dehti', op. eit., 1180. 

" It is perhaps no mere cuincidcnce that In six out of these seven ruses the p/b has r 
or I either before or after it, while also the p in *pr is followed by r. And the one 
exception (f) may really he eliminated from the list, for the identiricution with DibOn 
is quite doubtful. In (b) and (d) r6, fri seem to have been coiitiguoim in the words 
heard by the Egyptians ((larfru, guhla) ; in (e) and (g) b/, br were seiwratcd by short 
t and lung i respectively; of the vocalizatiou of (a) and (e) we know nothing. 
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The Ej;yptian synonym helps to settle a ti*ouh]es(ime prohleni in phonulog)'. 
As is well known, cuneiform h inuy ivjireseiit Semitic h nml ghnyin, ns well 
as West-Semitic \tyin.** Which of these three sounds is (•oneenlcd in the first 
consonant of fuihini? Tlie question has an obvious lN>arin;' upon tlie etymol¬ 
ogy of the name. In the Egyptian writing the above consonants are not sub¬ 
ject to the same confusion us in ciineiforin; hence 'Apiru eonipeiK us to (]<.>ci(]c 
definitely in favor of 'ayin. This is u very usc>ful development iiocause it pre¬ 
cludes further comhinutions of Habiru witli Hi‘b. hhr and the consequent 
intei-pretation of the term as “confederates.*’ Unfortunately, the second 
(*oiisonnnt in tlie ease is not treated with the same eoiisidemtion. The cunei¬ 
form writing may ivpn-sent a b or a ;;; the Egyptian form has indciHl p, 
but this is not decisive l)eeaus<* h has been known to los«* its voice in Egyptian 

AUliuu;;li tluTs «re tnniiy (3»J MamUil) in whicOi a h with r «r I eitlier 

bpfori* ur after It is repi’v-M'itted )»y h and not hy p in the K;:ypthoi writings, the fact 
that In the w<ird >r the /* is bdlowtsl hy r Miivly makes it easier to re;:anl It an nqire* 
sentiii^ nn ori;;inal 'br. 

" It rciuaina, as rejjavds the i-oiiMinuiits. to Ik* poiiiteil <»nt that no ease is known in 
wliieli the K;!y|itiaus wrote a foreign h or h hy *, so that of the t»o words |or forms) 
'hr (" Hebrew ”) ami IJitbira it ean have Isvn only tlie former that was iv|»rodiiee<l 
us 

“Tlie vocaiiaation of 'pr eumiot at present l*e as<-ertain»ii preeistdy fnan the Egyptian 
writings. The writing of the lirst eonsonaut Is tliat whieh awms to Htiiiid regularly for 
’a- lit the bogiiiniiigs of otlier foreign words. The weimd element U written in (2, 3, .I) 
witli a group whieh elK'where M*ems to represent iiiditrereiitly /mi. pi or /m; in (4. 0) 
there is no iiidieution of any vowel; in (I) the vowel i 1« |K>ssihly indieiited. The 
third, f-element is written in (2. 3. .'ll ns though elosing n sylluhli*. hut in (4. d), and 
|ivrhnps in (1) without any indu-atiou as to v«K*aIie <-oiitext. Tims we wwiu to have the 
alternatives *a/>ar, 'apir, ’apnr, with n jKisslhU* iiidieution in (1) in favor of 'api>; 
plus, in (3. 4). an Egyptian plnrul ending. It.U.’* 

While aeknowleilging gratefully niy ohligation to (’nrntor (Jmm. I wish also to 
express tiuiiiks to Prof. Millar Iturrows for reading the mannseript of thN j«iht and 
eniitritiiitiiig helpful suggestions. 

•♦For iiistnm*es of the latter tyin* see Hnrney. Jiuliftii, Ixxv; tlie niimlKT eonid now 
be ineriflseil eoiisiileruhlv. dirkn lop. iff.. 2.'» f.) is off the right traek wls-n Ik* assumes 
that the •npui of'*:? represi*nt8 an older phaftin, lK*ennse It eorres|-niils to ruiieifonn h. 
Tills ia ei*rtuliily a hasty coneluaioji. When he says (p. i5. n. 1) tiuit ** keilinwliriftl. 
(fahiru die Umsehrift von kann’nn. ihrl (ii. it) 1st. mid niehl iimgekehrt.’* he makes 
another statement that is philologieaHy Inudmi-silile. Tliere is here no qiieatioii of 
direct tianaliterallons. Imt of two different forms, Siini* he assniiies. luneever. tliat 
•fftri was the original Csnnanite form, he should have i*eallau*d that it is pri*ciw‘ly 'br 
which la well docnnient«-d in West-S«*mllie, whih* pbr is very donhtfnl. Xor » .Tirku 
more convincing when he attempts (p. 2.») to triiee the Hittite pronniiciation of lol.laU 
in the Egyptian renderings of Caiiaanite word*. Phonetic questions nsiulre much more 
careful handling than that. 
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whvn Hwnked on either side by an r-sound.” In this predicament, however, 
a third source c'omcs to our assistance. 

Tltere is nothing new in the suggestion that the names for the Hahiru and 
the Hebrews go l>ack to tlie same source. Numerous objections to this equa¬ 
tion have been raised from time to time, but few )mve persisted in their 
original skepticism on this point. This is due primarily to the fact that our 
knowledge of the ^fabiru has incrcasctl considerably since the time when they 
first came to life in the Amania records. We need no longer be baffled by the 
circumstance thot the known Habiru names are non-Semitic; the Nuxi docu¬ 
ments sliow now a handsome mujoritv in favor of the Semitic Habiru. More¬ 
over, references to the Habiru in the Boghazkbi records have heli)ed to place 
the subject in a truer perepectivc. Historical considerations render the equa¬ 
tion attractive; there are still many knotty problems in the whole subject, 
but the situation becomes hopeless if the equation is rejected. As regards the 
phonetics of the case, the first and the thinl consonants correspond exaetly 
in the Hebrew 'tiri ('*!2p), in *Apiru, and in Habiru. The second consonant 
is ambiguous l)ot]i in cuneiform and in £g\’ptian. but not so in Hebrew: 
since the latter has b, the labial must read ns voiced in cuneiform, while 
the voiceless eorre.*?|Kmdent in the Eg\*ption form of the 3iame is to be 
ascribcnl to local developments. In short there is no objection to the asstnnji- 
tion that the biblical word for the Hebrews corrcsjmmls jdionctically with 
i^abiru and 'Apint. There still remains a minor morpliological difficulty 
(the relation of habini to hut it does not affec't the situation vitally.*® 

** Cf. the (liKctiSRioii by Mr. Gtuni, note 0.1. 

** Rurtiey's statement L^xiv) that the **]>hilnh^ienl equivalence of Ha-hi~ru 

with is ]>erfect" ia ton o|»thniHtic. It a]ipli('R only tn the phniietie iH|uivalunce «>( 
the Htenis involved. Mor|)hnlo^icnny, ^oiitrw and enn Iw equated only on ttic 
nsKuniiainn that the latter frnea lau-k to an earlier form ’abir(tr). It so haiqiens that 
such an nasnniptinn ia entirely ]>]auitililc (ef. e.g.. Buner*Ix'uiider, (/raMmatil*. 14, 
II. 3); the fnriii tfiH iiniy go Uick to nn older t/atU. But the following restriction mnxt 
lie iiii{Mwvd in this ooniKvtioii: formi; of this tyiw are derived from Ho-called stative, 
not transitive verlM. The noun 'Si? “ inewuige, lionk ** could nut lie c«iiiiieoted with .\kk. 
ia/tdrii, if that verb did nut have by the side of tlie transitive impf. aipHr the atative 
ailMtr. Similarly, 'ahir iireKiiiqHMeti an impf. 'i'lmr, just aa tlie participle 'ober lends 
back to Vi'tiMi'. Coiise«pK‘ntIy. while 'uber (<'<’76iru) meaiiK “one who crosses,” ’obtr 
nmst reprem'iit "one who is piisaing, truiiKieiit, iinmnd.” (Wc know that 4amrN meniit 
originally *^onc wlio is in a state of iH'reeiving. hiitring,’* IrthHu "one who dresacs.”) 
Tlint hihlieal 'hr s|>eeia)irA‘M in the transitive meaning of the root Is no proof tiint the 
stative (‘onnotailoH did not exist at the lieginiiiiig of the si>eond milleiminm. when 
^oAiVm is first reliably diK-iimeiited (time of Rim-Sin). Other verbs of this category 
have retained their stative forms thronghunt: thus Scni. niJtiba “to ride,” > Heh. 
inipf. 
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Tilt* quoHtiun ii* now in oril<M' ju* to a iioi<t(ih)i> i4yniolo;iy for tin* term in 
question. The simplifirntiuii of tlio eoiisoiuiiital iNiek^iHiunds of the >‘everul 
related terms makes the |ii’olilein easier tlian it was ori^inally^ hnl it fails to 
remove all the olistaeles in our ]>ath. it is now reasonably eertaiii that the 
name ori};inated witli Semites and Unit it p>es Imek to a riN>t 'hr. The )irin> 
eipal meaninp* of that stem an* *‘to cross, pass, traverse.” The traditional 
derivation of *i6ri tak»*s us hack, as i.s well known, to the .<iime nnit, llehrewa 
la'injj originally tliose who had c-ume frmii across the river.” Pupiiiar ety- 
mologu*8 an*, of eoursi*. v<*ry sii.spieioiis evi«l4*nee; if sm*h conniH-timis are to 
1)0 ertHlited at all. inde)H*ndeiit support must Ik.* ]inMluei*d. Now the saiin* 
root i« capahle of yielding the meaning “passing from plini* to place.” heiu^* 
in a derivative sc*nse “heing a nomad.” Such an interpretation is by no 
means ineonsisU*nt with what we have leurncHl alamt the IJahirii. Thest* 
grou]>s np|M*nr to have ))een foiwer on the* move. In Nil/.], some of the 
Habiru come frmn .\kkad. others from .V.shur and even from Ixalla. Wlmt 
worric'S the writers (»f the Amurna letters most is pm*isi*ly this cTuising hahit 
of the Habiru. They wen* nomads nut in the same sense* as the liedouin, 
hut ill so far as they were not settled permanently in any deliiiite l(M*aIity: 
as such they were naturally fon*ignc*rs to all witli whom they eanie in iHnitaet. 
so that the name would eome to denote both nomads and foreigners of a eer* 
tain ty{K>. “Nomad” is not an ethnic dc'signation: it is an apiHdlative. 
hut so was also habiru at. the start. As yet there is no way of establishing 
this etymologA' l»eyond the jiossihility of dispute; it nj»|K*ai‘S. however, to Ik* 
gaining in likelihood with each new strand of (*videniK*. 

It is still a long cry from the Habiru of tin* .\marmi nn-onls to the Ile- 
bivws of the Old Testament. The hihlienl term is general, to lie sim*. la'ing 
ajiplu*!] to a group of peopU*s and not just to a single ethnic* entity: never* 
thelc*ss. the usage is largely ethnic. On the cdlier hainl. we kimw that the 
Haliiru rc*j>rc*sc*iitc*cl in early times socially urganizi*d grouj»s eom|Ktsed of 
members of various natiomdities. Hut was this original status nmintained? 
.VppHrc'iitly not everywhere, to judge from the fmpieiit eitatimis of Habiru 
gods in the treaties of Hoghaxkbi.^^ An iiic'reasing ])ertviitage of Semites 
among tlie IJaliini of the Amariia |N>riod may well haw impartcHl to them 
a cpntsi*(>t)inie asiH'ct. Tpoii their eompic'st of Oaiiaan. tin* Habiru settled 
in a district that was [iredoininantly .Si>mitic*. Vltimately the an‘a is found 
inhabited by Ainmcmitc'S. Mcuihites. Kdomites. as well as Israelites; all of 
them must have absorlKil eoiisidenihle niinihei's of the Hnhiru hy whom they 
had lM*en eonc|uered. It is ]ic*rft>etly natural that the iH>ii<{Uerors should have 


See uIkivo. iioti* 02. 
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furnished tlius a common designation which embraces these intermlated ele¬ 
ments. Parallel with this course would be the development of the ethnic 
form 'i&ri from an appellative {habiru), 

I know that " may have been ” and “ perhaps ” api>ear all too often in the 
al>ove e.vpo6ition. The material does not admit as yet of replacing probabili¬ 
ties witli certainties. The picture which I have drawn echoes largely the 
views of a considerable number of scholare; it has, to my thinking, the advan¬ 
tage of incorporating the available historical indications into a tolerably well 
knit unit. The next step leads inevitably to a biief examination of the 
relevant paasagos in the Old Testament. 

We have arrived at this point in the normal and logical sequence of our 
inquir}'. For having reached an understanding as regards the philological 
connection of habii'u and wc must proceed with a further comparison 
of the cuneiform and biblical sources. What we have found out about the 
l^abira has some bearing on the question of the early Hebrews; perhaps tlie 
patriarchal narratives will help in return to place the Habiru on a somewhat 
firmer footing. It is not altogether a case of trying to e.tplain one unknown 
proposition with the aid of another equally obscure, because useful informa¬ 
tion has been accumulating slowly at both ends. But we must not be too 
sanguine about the outcome of this coo]>eratiou; the danger of harking up the 
wrong tree is still uncomfortably close. 

Tile age of the patriarchs has received much attention in recent years."* 
In n numlier of able studies the pertinent facts have been listed and evalu¬ 
ated. Many details remain obscure, but they need not break up the con¬ 
tinuity of this presentation in view of the several discussions on the subject 
in which they have received adequate treatment. What is more urgent is 
reasonable agreement as to the main conclusions, but this has not been 
attained thus far. Hy solo excuse for making vet another attempt along 
these lines is a fresli approach from the Mesopotamian rather than the Canaan- 
ite angle. Epigraphic and archaeological sources have supplied new evidence 
which, nddwl to the mass of previously accumulated material, may help to 
clarify the picture. The groundwork was laid in the preceding chapter, and 
it will be one of our tasks to i>oint out anew the connection between the Hur- 
rians ami the Hebrews. Before that is done, however, we must examine briefly 
several biblical references to the patriarchs. 

The main facts arc clear enough. Abraham is the first one to be referred 

**Spc Buhl, Dat Zcitaltcr .4&raAii»(s, wIktc tlte ■ttiiutioii U admirably summarized. 
Cf. also Alt, Ocr Gotl der Vdter, Dhurine, “ Abraham dans le radre de ITiUtoire,” RB, 
1028, pi». .107 ff.. and Hid curreajmndiuif pnsmigea in .4lbrlj:ht, Archaeolojfff, and 
Olmstead, P<ilc4imc. 
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to Rj»ccifically ua “the Hebrew.*’"* After a riojourii in llarran. which was an 
importaut stage in his reported journey from Tr of the Clialdw*}*, Ahraiiuni 
arrives in the Promii^ed Laml. In the course of liis numerous submiuent 
wniulerings. Egyjit is visited, hut Cnnaan reinnins the land of lus choice. 
Tlirough their marriages, Isaac and Jni'oh luaiiifain the contacts M'itli the mid*- 
die Kuphrntes nii'n, but it is in Kgypt that Jacob and his family finally settle. 
The rise of Joseph contrasts sharply with the following |M‘riod of OppiX'S.sion, 
which leads at lengtii to the KxchIus and the ultimate Coiapiest of tl)e Prom* 
ised I^uid. Throughout the eiitiri> period tlie Ku]>)imtes and the Xile consti* 
tute the two termini in the wanclerings of the patriarchs who ]»rovide in turn 
a living bridge between the two culture lands. Tliis fact is of outstanding 
importance for our inquiry. 

If Ahraliam laid not hecii called a Hebrew, we slxuild be lutvertheleBS justi* 
tie<l in classing him with the Hahiru. Ho is plainly a soldier of fortune, 
forever on tlic move. In Ills cusi* llebrow or IJaliiru may be still ap]ili«l in 
an appollutivo sense: in faert, the Septuagint doi*s just that when it trmislaU*s 
the word ''“liSpri as A wipanj-i “ he who Ims crossc*<l over, transient.” But wo 
witness also a growing etlinie conseiousiiess: the wives of Isaac and Jacob 
must be of Aramaic sto<-k; even in later times the ancestor of the Israelites 
is remembere<l as a “ wandering Aramaean,*' or, j>erhaps In-tter, a fugitive 
one. iloreovor, a religious r<‘ason is wud to have lavn tlie cause of Abraham's 
wanderings. We see thus in this particular Hahini group a strengthening of 
ethnic ties and the ]>nrullol evolution of certain ndigions ideas. There is cer* 
iainly nothing illogical in the assumption that the liistoiy of tiie House of 
Ahniham had many analogues among other Hnliini groU))s. or that many 
Arameuiis were to la* fouml among the IJabini.*"* 

There is to<lay no retison to doubt the autiu-nticity of the general background 
of the patriarchal narratives. In point of fact, rewnt discov4Th*s have greatly 
increased our resi)e<’t for their essential ajH-uracy. It is not a qu^^stion of the 
historicity of the jtriiicipal pcrs<ins involved: what is of moiiKMit in this con* 
nection is the fact that lives like theirs, full of ajipareutly insigniticant inci* 
dents, can now lie duplicated or roconstnictcil. almost incident by incident, 
from a numl>er of cuneiform m-onls dating from the lirst half of the strond 
millennium. 

Oeii. 14. 13. 

*“• iJciit. llic nu*iiiiin>! hiiiin ttie ediitext as well as •• winiderilijs ** 

nii<l is rlriser to the Akk. aMtu. with wliieli it has iHfii Ihikts). 

Forrer {Rrattrx. rf. t*i|u»teM the tjahiru with the Seiiiith- niereliants 

of the (‘ap|>adorian tablets. At any rate, tliei'e is no dmiht that the were more 

|iruiiiiueiit, and |>ow'erfuI. in the west thiiii in Uultyl«>iiiw ami Arrapha. 
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To study tlie uumerouB parallels iu social conditions as reflected in the Nu 2 U 
records and iu the Pentateuch would require a lengthy monograph. A work 
of this tr))c is now an urgent need. Ko justice can be done to the subject in 
a paper such as this where the space at our disposal is very limited. I must 
refrain, therefore, from doing more than merely calling attention to tlm cor¬ 
respondencies which have Imkmi jwinted out by Smith and Oadd,*®“ Albright,^®* 
and others.’** adding only one or two fresh examples. The mnoval by Kachel 
of her father’s hunsc gods, wbicli ]>uz: 2 led countless generations of biblical stu¬ 
dents, has reeeiveil a simple aiul correct e.xplanution thi*ough the publication 
of the Arrapha documents. We know now that according to Hurrian law' the 
possession of such ffrapliim by tlie w'oman’s husband insured tille to the prop¬ 
erty of his father-in-law. Before her marriage to Jacob, there was not much 
that Kachel could do to prevent the exploitation of her patient suitor by the 
greeily Laban. But as souu ns .Jacob completed his term of service, she 
promptly took the law into her hands. Here is one of the incidents in the 
lives of the patriarchs, the true significance of which had probably been lost 
in pre-Davidic times. Other episodes have also received much illumination 
from the Nuzi doi-uinents. There is. e. g., the provision in one of the marriage 
contracts, that the bridegroom must not take to himself another wife unless 
the bride fails to bear him children. In that case, it devolves upon the woman 
to furnish a concubine from among the servants; the bride is enjoined to treat 
humanely the eventual offspring of that concubine.**® This contract might 
have lieen written for Abrahiun and Sarah; nor w’ns Sarah’s treatment of 
Ilagnr in any way e.xceptional the law finding it neceswiry to obviate such 
abuses. The entire episoile would lie a normal occurrence in .Vrrapha tow'ards 
the middle of the second millennium; it could scarcely have been inventcil by 
the Hebrew writers of the first millennium. Another interesting analogue 
from Xiizi is a legal arrangement ns to the disposition of the birthright: one 
of tlie parties acqnin*s the rights of the firstborn, while the other, whose clniius 
to the privilege would have l>een actually justified by rea.son of l)irth, is satis- 
fieil to acwpt n minor share in his father's estate; •*• the eldest son was, of 
course, entitled to a double share. The deal In'tween .Jacob and Esau involving 
the question of birtliright was thus hy no iiicnns un]>recedented. 

But we must not digress any further. Two tilings are made plain by this 
reinai-kahle interrelationship of Hurrian and patrinrclial documents. Firstly, 

*•»xxni, 12C f. 

’••O/*. riV.. 138 f. 

Oriff., IC2. Cf. slso JAOS 52, p. 305. 

.^XJfVAL IX, 31 f. Ibid., 48 f. 
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the nnrrafivea of Geiu*sU witli wliieli we Imvo bii*n conctM'in?<l tiinl n well 
Huthcnticutod bnck^rotiiMl in coiilciniionirv extni-Lihlicul sonm^s. Sc^hjiuHy. 
there were intiiniite eultural contarts hetweeii the IJahini ami the Ilurritiiiii. 
prior to the Atnariia |H>rio(l at least.”'" It fullows that we eainiot alTonl 1 « 
(lisre^nnl lip:htly tlie information eoiitiiiiied in tlu> patrlarehal stories, no 
matter M'hnt we may think ahout the historieity of th<’ iinlividiial heroes. 
Sinec the minor ineidents are denionstrahly in keepin;? with the linn's, not 
to say eonditione<l hy them, it is likely tlnit the ne<'ounts of the migrations 
of Abraham and his deseemlants have some foundation in faet.”’** What we 
need is extt'ninl confiiiuatiun of these ac'eoiints or, failing; that, relialde indi¬ 
cations that such movements tit well into contemporary history. In other 
M'oitls, the events must Ik* examined fi^om the Ejfyptian aiijfle. Ih'fore this 
is done, however, it will be nis-es.*iary to return for a moment to the question 
of Ilubiru-lllirriaii relations. 

\Vc have won that the Ilurrians were a nou-Seniitie rave otniupyiiio in iho 
second milleninm Iaroi< ]>ortions of the Xear East. The ijahini. on the other 
hand, wen* inijrratory groups, largely Semitic, found in pratdindly the same 
urt'as in which the Ihirriaiis are eiiconiitenMl. It is i*s]M‘cia)ly significant that 
Ilnrran, which was at M'oi*st the sis-midary home of tlic jaitriarchs. lay in the 
heart of the ^litanni empire. In tliese circumstances it is not ditlicult To 
nc4*ount for the cultural »lepeiulemx* of tin* Hahini upon the Ilurrians. Xo- 
inadic or stuni-nomadie groups will naturally Imrrow much from those settUsl 

’*’11 is still A qui>stitiii w-lietlier soim* of tlu* rnrinl cluinioteristlrs uf tlic inuclfrn 
•Tows urc to be uttribat4Nl to the i*oittiicts of their insn'Ntors with the fliirriniis (.I/rsu/i. 

I.m), or whether they were lUfjiiiri*)! throu;:h iiitt-rniiirrisi^reKi with **tlie .AsintieB'* 
nt some other |K‘riiKl. The former iilterimtive niqN'ni’s to Im* the more ]in>luilile one of 
the two. 

’"'Oeii. 14 is a |Ki(eiitiidly vnlmilile <hs'iimeiit. but its prei'i-M* iMiehnnsitnl in still 
obseiin*. See the e.M-elleiit by .\lbri;;ht. -fSOH X. 2;JI ff. t'f. nlso lUiLl. 

op. vif., 12ir.. tiiid )>ou;riierty. tfathtutl uf .liwtuu, .*t.S IT. It is most unfortiiimle tliut 
Koiiie writers still maiattiiu the |ilii]olo;!ie»lly iiii|iON'iili]e nml hiNtorieiilly |>rirHrioii« 
I'qiiatioii uf Amniphel i'mrpl) with Mnniiiiui'ulii. Albri;;ht's view tluit the bihlieiil 
liBiiie contains the element Aniurrii (/or. ei/., is iiis|ii«*Nlioniibly mhiihI. It iiiny lie 

}inti*d that the immv Amuntih/pi (ileliiiitely with the element .\innrrn: wr. ulio 
is now nttesteil in the Nii*i tublets; ef. ftNfi IX. 12lt.U. UA 
XXVIII, p. HD, text 7. a. Is 'MrpI in tiny way reluteil to it? .As for Ari<M-h <V}A'i, 
the phoiietie (H|tiivulenc(‘ with the Hiirrhiil name .IriwA'l'i (ef. It.A XXIII. p. I.'itt. text 
•’>3.27) is |H*rfect. AA'lintever city (or lumi) Kllasir may represent, its r>*|M‘at<‘'l npm- 
liuii witii the Bahyluniiui I..iirsa hy ].nii;^tlon is nMwarrant«‘(l. Thl'a! is probaiily one 
nf the Hittitc kiii;;s whu bore the miinc Tutlfiolifiai (B>>hl. <»;i. ci/., lAlT.i. and Shiii’ar 
is evidently HiNpar (All>ri;;ht. tor. vU.. 23(1 1 . But Hntie vilnl links in this eliain are 
still missiii};. 
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elements with whom they nre in cojitact most frequently, especially when the 
wanderers themselves are al)out to change to a settled mode of life. The 
^ahiru of Nuzi or of Ilarrau would normally take over many of the Hurriaii 
customs. Whether they were able to preserve their identity or were absorbed 
by the llurriaiis wa.s evidently in each ease a question of respective numerical 
strength. At any rate, there must have been considerable racial intermixture 
lietwecn these differently organized elements. 

It remains now to sec whether the same two groups were capable also of 
political coo|icration. It will be remembered that the Hurrians scattered 
over the Xcar Knst in tlic course ond partly as a result of extensive ethnic 
movements, while the Habiru were no doubt aided in their own pursuits by 
the uj)heaval that was re8j)on8ible for these migrations. The situation was 
manifestly favorable to military alliances. Before the above questions can 
he answcre<l, however, we must turn for a while to Egyptian sources. Egj'pt 
too suffered fi-om, and presereed some record of, the migrations of the second 
millennium. These records are, unfortunately, far from complete. One 
thing emerges none the less with sufllcient clarity: the contemporary inva¬ 
sion of Egy])t is ascribed to an indeterminate group of foreigners who are 
to figure in history ns the Ilyksos. 

To touch upon the Hyksos problem is still much like stirring up a hornet’s 
nest. Certain is only the conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos and their subse¬ 
quent domination of the couiitrj’ for a considerable number of years; even 
the exact duration of the foreign nile is as yet in dispute. When it comes 
to identifying the invaders with any definite people or group of peoples, there 
is a disconcertingly wide range of conflicting opinions.’** Nevertheless, recent 
discoveries have not Wen without some effect on this perple.\ing problem; 
certain aspect.s of it have lost much of their former vagueness and have 
ac^iuiml clearer outlines. But this proi-e8.s of crystallization has still a long 
way to go. Our own invasion of Egypt would in these circumstances W utter 
folly if we were not forced into it by the t*ourse which this inquiiy has taken. 
JInving found a common meeting ground for the Habiru and the Hurrians, 
we can no longer ignore the Hyksos. All three groups share the distinction 
of having j>articipntp(l in the migrations that we have been discussing. Does 
tile relationship between the Habiru and the Hyksos extend beyond these 
e.\'t<>rnal characteristics? 

The purely giuieral nature of the term Ilyksos lias already been indicated. 
Tile iiiimc meant originally “ruler of the foreign lands (desert).” In this 

Sw tlie Miluiiltle wiiiiniury hy \V. Wnlf, “ I)er Slwatl tier Hyksoftfrajrc.” XDMQ 83, 
pp. 07 tr. 
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6eube it is used uf the Bedouin eiiioftain 'bs>. who is ]»u*tuml in n )»niutiiig 
from Beni Musnn, whieh dutes from tlu- Twelfth Dynasty. Tliere wert* llyk- 
80 S, then, l>ofore the great invasion of Kgy|»t; jnon'over, they were Sumiti*s. 
The same chieftain from Beni lla.san might Inive Ihvii ealUsI in Bahylonin ii 
^nbiiii. or rather a sheikli of the Hahiru. By the time of the MightiH>ntl) 
Dynasty the term Ilyksos had i-taisf-d to ilesignate “rulers,” imt was a)>}died 
more generally to .\siatic “ foreigners” ns a group. To Manetht*, who ety¬ 
mologizes the eomjmuiul as “ she])l>ei-«l kings,” the Ilyksos were s|K.i-ilieally 
the fortdgn invaders of Kgypt- 

Thnt t)}e grcnit event of the fi-eeiiig of tin* land from foreign ihainnatioii 
made sueh n slight impression upon Egyptian writers is an indieatinn of the 
poor historical si*nse of the Egyptians.”" Niitive sounds show little inten*st 
in the whole matter; that is why then* is today a Ilyksos problem. iIo<lern 
sc'holnrs have Inid to rely largely on the indiivct inetliod of ilediietioii. It is 
evident that the Ilyksos l»nl arrived in Egypt hy way of Palestine. The 
invaders made their last stand against Egyptian lilN>rators on Palestinian 
soil; Hyksos stnirabs and jtottery. ImriaU and fortitimtions. have been dis¬ 
covered in Jhih*stine in a n«ml)er <»f sites: the impetus galhertil ihiriiig the 

W’ar of liberation «*arries Egyptian kings fur into Syria: inorwiver. even at 
the height of the Ilyksos |K>wer tliey hatl their «‘a))itnl elfis** to the .\siutie 
border. Further support for the .\siatic origin of tlie Ilvk^is is derive«l 
from tlie fact that Kg\*ptiaii potters n*vert to jaiintiHl ornainentatiun during 
the time in question: vase-painting had been out of fashion in Egypt sinee 
the iM'giiiniiig of the historical age. but Syria and Palestine maintained the 
art all along: even more eoiuluslve is the identity of certain motives on 

the painted Egyptian fabrics of tlie Ilyksos age and on contenqKirary Asiatic 
wares.**’ Archai-ology furnislies also otln-r i-orniliorative arguments, but 
these nei*il not 1 m* discussed hen*.**^ The .\sintic origin of the Ilyksos is uni¬ 
versally conceded. It is e<|uully jdain, however, tliat the Ni^nr East of tin* 
prc-Amarim and .\marini periiwls sheltered a lM*wiIderiiig variety of ethnii*. 
jiolitical. and social units. Which of these had siipplieil the Ilyksos I* 

Uiuin 1111(1 Oardiiier. *’Tin* K\|iuNion of tii«> Ilyksos,*' JunrHtil of Kftiii>liun 
Ati'hafttlnuff, 1018. (ip. 3li fT. 

'**F(ir tbe Hreliiieologiral «»f llu* Ilyksos remHins mv aistw, note til. 

Frankfort, Mudicu in Karlft Poltertt of thr Scar KuMt II. Ititi. 

K*«|H*cInlly the bird motive, ef. Frankfort. ihxH,, lti7. uml S|s*iMT. Munrum titturwil 
XXIfT. p). Ixiv. f'f. idso the rcferemt‘s (o (he stmlies of Albright given in tsite oS. 

*'*C'f. Wolf. 0 / 1 . •‘if.. 74 f. The article ‘if Jirkn .tiifstieg iiml t'ntergiing dcr 
Hyksns.** Jl’OS XII. .71 If., may In* iiietitioned hei’e for the sake of the Hteratiiro which 
it lists. 
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They have been sought among the Cassites, llittites, Indo-Iranians, Hurri- 
ans, and Semites- The most serious recent candidates have been the Semites 
and the llurrinus. lu favor of the former it is held that among the Ilyksos 
names found on scarabs the majority are clearly Semitic; this is an uudcni> 
able fact. Those who support the Hurrian claim point to the power of 
Mituiiiii in immediately post-IIyksos times; ““ that too is irrefutable, tliough 
less conclusive in its bearing on Egyptian histoiT. The Indo-Iranians have 
been linked with the arrival of tlie horse in Egypt, an introduction datable 
to the Ilyksos j>eriod; but the Aryans cannot be ridden into Egypt on horse¬ 
back, as it wei’O, for there may have been otlier intermediaries. The claims 
of the Cassites are too far-fetched, literally, and those of the Ilittites ana¬ 
chronistic. 

The one definite racial element among the Ilyksos is Semitic; the onomastic 
evidence is direct in tliis respect. By the same token, however, the invaders 
must have consisted of other elements as M'ell; for a jicrcentage of Ilyksos 
names is clearly non-Semitic; the best known l)Ging that of Hian, the king 
whose objects have l)een dia(?overi*d as far apart as Crete and Baghdad. To 
conclude from this latter fact that the Hyksos empire extendetl at one time 
from the islands of the eastern Mediterranean all the way to Mesopotamia, 
ns is sometimes done, indicates a degree of optimism that is entirely umvar- 
rante<l by the meager (rvidence. At most, it may be assumed that relatives 
of the Ilyksos were to Ikj found in those areas, but not necessarily as rulers; 
foreign visitors could have brought with them objects inscribed with the 
name of their chieftain, without implying thereby any power on the part of 
that cliieftion over the visited centers. At all events, it is clear that among 
the Ilyksos there wore other strains besides the Semitic. And, to have done 
with the linguistic material, some Hyksos bear good Egyptian names:*"* 
here we have evidence of the assimilntory influence of the subjects uiion their 
conquerors. 

The non-Semitic component among the Ilyksos cannot thus be identified 
on philological grounds. We must look, therefort*, for other evidence. We 
have HCH.‘U that the Hurrions have i)cen mcntione<l prominently in this connec¬ 
tion, too prominently ])erhaps, considering the nature of the arguments ad¬ 
duced. To my thinking, the Hurrian side could be pressed more strongly 
than has been done hitherto; with the distinct understanding, however, that 

“‘Meyer. Urnhichte 11. 1 (1028). pp. 41 ff.; l>ie|Kr. OLZ, 102.). 417 f. Glitie, 
Ilftkiter-Hcirh, 22, IacIck the iin*v«siiry pr<)«if, mill .-tOr III, 3K8. fails to supiKii't 

his statement with any argument whatever. 

**• .Several Hykiios priuee* iim-d the name Ajiepi. 
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tlit> .Svniito)! niiiiiot )Hissil>ly lio li‘ft out of tin* pictun*. First fonMiiost is 
the well established fact that the lltirriuii nii;{nttioii, vvhieh <-oiiieiiU‘K roughly 
in time with the invasion of tlie Ilyksos. is the most (‘\t(>iisive one nitout which 
we have any record. The eoiK|tiest of Kg\*pt was obviously the result of a 
migration of similar |iro{K>iiions. We have trneeil the llurrians as far as the 
southern shores of the Dead Sea; tluTu is no indieation that the inovemeat 
s}>ent itself there and then without continuing towards the Nile Valley. It is 
<vrtaiii that there were Hurrians in Fg.vpt hy tlie time of the Eiglitwnth 
Dynasty, to judge from the mimes of i'Uptives lironght hnek hy th<- kings who 
had gone forth in pursuit of the llyksos.**^ These* slaves an* even calliHl 
Hum, which we know to r(*|)«*s<*nt Hurri. T(» Ik* sun*, the nana* is now ushI 
gi'iicruDy for the adjoining .\siatle territory and its inhaliilants: among the 
Hnru »lnv<*s then* an* some who lM*ar Semitie names. Hut the »*arlier |) 0 \ver 
of the Hurrians is shown hy the faet tlnit tin* Egyptians had naiinsl tlie etmn- 
try after them. .\ similar argument in funiisheil hy the Hyksos jKittery found 
in Egypt. Its bird niotive.s are Hiirrinn, ns may 1 h* stH*n from the ample mate¬ 
rial of the Hurrian stnita of Tell Billa and tin* Palestinian analogues. 
Furthermon*. we liave seen that the mime of the Hyksos king Hian was found 
Imth in Crete ami in Mnbylonia. TlM*se wciirreiu'es are iinhsHl insiiiheieul to 
prove Hyksos rule iu these distant e<aintries, but they lK*s|K*ak nevertlieh^ss 
aetnal i-ontuets with the Hyksos. Now we know detinitidy that Hnrriuns 
were pn*sent in Mesopotamia and that they hail intimate eiiltund relations 
with the .Vegi'un lands. Lastly, thongli I would not set as much weight liy 
this argument as by the «tht*rs. there is a jwissible linguistic sun'ival of Hur¬ 
rian in Egyptian. It is admittiMl tliaf mit only the hors«* Imt also the ehariot 
wen* intrmluc-ed into Egypt during the Ilvksos periwl. Tlie innm*s for siieh 
imiK)rtatioiis are usually liorrowed from the exjHirters or the iiiterm<i!iaru*s 
ill the nisi*. It i.s not .surprising, therefore, to discover in the Egyptian terms 
for horse, parts of the chariot, reins, etc.. <*vii1eiit Canaaiiite loanwords. Of 
the two words for tlie ehariot itsi'lf. one is the giKMl Semitic luniie wrl’h(l ): 
the other one is irrrjf, for whii*h there is no satisfactory Egyptian etymol- 
jj, lii^hly prohuble that the name is a borrowing like the n*st. 

**’ C'f. Ciiistnv*. X.Xii |<p. ."i-l ff. 

Si-e utmve, note 112}. A full 4lisrii«-Hioii of Ihe fMet<t woiilil re)|iiire h 7<e|iMrate artlele. 

'’"Wolf. fur. rif.. 73. Mr. (jiiiiu Iiiin Ih***!! ;;inn 1 etiotiyli to rollei't mnl interpret 

tile K;:yptiiiii iiinterial on the suhjeel. I ;!ive hi*« note Yerlutbii: 

**010* of tlie E;'yptian wonU for “ehiiriot ” is flrst fimtnl Nt the very ls-*.rinniii^ of 
the IHth Dynasty, written irrt iSellie. I rkuniiru I\’. ;i/l}l. Xorninlly. Iniwexer. in 
the IKth nn<l Ihth DyiuistU'e. it K written irrrjf. soineiinii-H iiHtre siimiiiHrily irrrt. ainl 
the writiii;: with one r s4*eni« lianlly to renpjK»jir until the Kth century (ef. Stela of 
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Now the Hurrian term for chariot has recently been discovered, and it is not 
anlikely tliat we have here the prototype of wrrjij but we know as yet too 
little about Human phonologj' to make this derivation a certaintj'. Rcgard- 

Piankhi, liucB 30, 89)—*a similar vacillation botu-mi trr and loir is seen in three other 
words liaving this stem. The word is somutimoa written with the chariot as ideogram, 
w'Mhcr followed or not by the ending t (e.g. fVAwjideu IV, 002/2, 712/9. 10; Sphinx 
Stelii, Hue S), and this U pretty strong evidenoe (or its being a native Egyptlon word. 
In hieratic it nceurs in a mixed *' syllabic and normal writing, the elements tor, J, I, 
being written nonnslly, while the second r is represented by a group mostly reserved 
for use in foreign words (e.g., Anast. Pap. I, 24/4 and ef. 10/5; d'Orbtney Pap. 17/4). 
Cases of native Kgj’ptiau words similariy written are however not rare; see on this 
Krman, .Ycnarg. Oramm., 2ml ediu, sect. 31. The fliinl t ran hardly he other than tho 
feminine teriuiimtiou, which was still sounded before pronominal suffixes (examples 
Annst. Pap. I, loer. citt,), tboiigh it had in general dropped off; the fact that in Late 
Egyptian thia was one of Uic comparatively fcM* words which could still take the pos¬ 
sessive suffix would appear to be further evidence for its native origin. The grammatical 
gender of the word is, already in Late Middle Egyptian (I8th Dyn.}, curiously variable; 
side by side with clmr examples of its treatment as a feminine (e.g., Cfrbundm IV, 
U37/0. Uti3/12, 14), are many in which it is used as masculine (e.g., Crk. IV, G90/9, 
U92/2. 704/15, 712/9, 10, 717/11). The etjnnologj’ of the word fs obscure; the only 
Kgj’jitian word from which it could be deri%-ed apiwars to be trrt' “to be great” It 
limy 1)0 adde<I that “ war-cimriotis not the only meaning of tcrrjf; it is used also 
of chariots used by kings and others fur excursions uud travel. 

One difficulty in identifying the Egj'ptian ren*//, ifr(y)f ** chariot ” with the Hurrion 
vtirat (sec below) is, that the funner is written with the uormal f-sign, which, when 
(as doubtless here) it represents the feminine ending, is mostly a merely historic 
writing, tlw (eminiuc I having been dropped (except in cc«n« coiisfrucdm and before 
suffixes) many centuries before, leaving a aliurt vowel as the termination; white on 
the other hand, in ewry ease* knon'ti to me in wliieh the Egyptians hoard a f at the end 
of a futxdgii word, that coiiS4iiiuiit is represented by one of the f-gronps of tho “syllabic” 
writing. B. G.” 

***The Ilurrian word in iiuestiun is trarofusjrw. The meaning is made clear by the 
context: &ff»ni(fHin) tro-ra-ffd-Ns-iiii qii-du rH-Ml’-lti-fu-ma, IfSff V, 72.13, and Speiser, 
AxN'i'.Ki. X. * 1.1 f., "the chariot-shed together with its rlmriota.*’ (The ae<]uel deals 
with stables.) The form is to be analyxi^d as trarnfu-a-^M, with the formatix'e element 
i. and the adjectival suffix hi (here nkkadianixed to $»); for examples ef. Thureaii- 
Dnngin. Sifria, 1931, p. 250; the word may lie translated um “the (place) of chariots.” 
Now Mr. Gunn has c<»iic)uded that tcr{J)t and its cognati's are treated like other 
Egyptian words, cx-eii though their Indiax'ior ns regards gender is nnuMinil and their 
etymology nlMtciire. Naturally, I defer to Mr. Gunn’s decision as to the Egj’ptian 
angle of tlie questi«in. On tlic oilier hand, in view of the fact that most of the related 
tcniw were ixirrim'ed by the Egyptians (Wolf, for. cif., 73), and that ifr(j)f is first 
found in Egyptian at the time of tho warafu-a-^w text, one wonders whether the former 
does not repreaent, after all, a thoroughly egyptinnized designation. The preoccupation 
of the Hnrrians with the subject is proved by the now classical text of the Mitennian 
Kikktill. New material may help to settle the problem. 
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less of t)u* Ijist. point, tln*rc‘ eini Ik* lillh* ilonht jjt jnvxent tlml flu* llurrinns 
(Hjnatitutod an important i‘l(*nu*iit ninuii*| tlu* Hyksots. in acidition to llu* 
Semite. 

Wen; tlierc yet otluT strains ainon^ llio invailern? The non-Si'initie Hyksos 
names ilo not tM'oin to lie Human either.’"* Cuneiform souni-s of Hie .>4><*oiu1 
millennium eonfront us with lii<lo-Inntian eleineiits in Palestine. Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, and with Indu*Kuro|K*aiu}ced strnin.s in .\sin Minor.*'* If the 
ethnie <-omposition of i’alestine and Syria during; tlie .\marna ]M‘ri(al may Is* 
taken as a cross-seetion of the llyksos who had n*tn‘nted from Kjrypt, then 
wc mn.*!t ns.sume that there w'en* also Indo-lraniaiis amoii^ tin* llyksos. More¬ 
over, it should lie liorne in iniiid that tile typical llyksos fortification, which 
was so happily identilicil l»y .Xlhri^rlit. is not luirmal in tin* Xenr Kast. Wc 
tiiid thus an elemeut that is still uuidentilied. and yet it is one of oliviou.s 
jin]>ortaiu-e. siiK*e it jilayetl a vital part iu the military orpiiiixatioii of the 
llyksos. Is the new cuinponeiit to he eonnei*t(Hl with the Indo-Ivniiiaus, or 
does it n*pn*st*nt yet another eh'inent? Plainly, wi* liave n*aeheil tin* limits 
allowed for n-asonahle deduction. We may not know the answer to this 
(|Uestioii until we have located tlu* ultimate force lM*hiud our migrations. 
Meanwhile it is time to “sijfii otf ” and to coordinate the results attaiuwl 
thus far. 

We have seen, then, that the llyksos weiv coin{K)S(*d of several disparate 
P'oups. They were not simply Semites, or Hurriaus, hut definitely a eem- 
glomeration of Semites and Ilurriaiis. with an ailmi.vture of other stniins 
which defy identilk-ntion for the present. Xor is it possible to determine 
when and where this eoinhine was etfei'ted; it may have lH*t*n organizeil in 
Syria or Palestine, or it may have grown on Kgyptiaii soil. With at least 
<iiie hundred years n^piiivd for the llyksos rule of Kgyjd. there enters into 
our considi>ratioiis a distiiud cliroiiolugieal factor. We have nrehneolregical 
reasons for postulating an earlier and a lat(>r llyksos |H*ri(Ml. and this stratifi- 
(*atiou is likely to corn*spond witli ethnic shifts within the llyksos.'** To 
judge from soun-es avuilahh* to date. Semites and Ilurriaiis. who foriiu'tl 
manifestly the great majority of the llyks^is. were tin* first to n>iii|uer north- 
orn Kgypt. For although ludo-lraiiinns aji|H‘nr in the eiineiform rei'ords 
Irom alKiut the middle of tin* siHKUid milleiiium. they are absent in the earlier 
llurrian doi-iinients (including thosi* from .\rrafdia). .\t all events, they 
sujiplied in Mitaniii a thin layi'r of riding aristiH-nicy. while the hulk of the 

Xotu'ttliKtundhi;! till* iimtriiry ii'*M*rii*»ii of Moyer, /oe. rit., 42. 

***Cf. Mironov, Arf/au 

For tlk* ureliueolii^'inil M*(|iieiiee of the IlykMo. ri*iiiiiiii« see u1n>vi*. nnii* 01. 
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IHjpulation was heterogeneous. We are thus back to the ^abiru-Hurrian 
partnci’shipf Avhicli we have seen at work iu the middle Euphrates area, and 
wliosc trail has been picked up in Bg}'pt. There remains, hOAvever, the possi¬ 
bility that tlie Habiru wcix» the first to overrun the Delta, having been driven 
thither by waves of flurrians set in motion by the larger migration. 

How docs this blend of facts and theories fit in with tlie patriarchal narra¬ 
tives? Abraham’s visit to KgA'pt does not have the characteristics of a move¬ 
ment on a larger scnle.*^* It gives rather the impression of a peaceful entry, 
much in the manner of the caravan portrayed at Beni Hasan, with which it 
has often and rightly been compared, though the two sheikhs need not, of 
course, be viewed as contemporaries. But several generations later the situa¬ 
tion is marke<lly different. This time it is the entire " House of Jacob ” that 
comes dowui to Egypt and stays there; in other xvords, a proj>er migration is 
recorded. It is hardly necessary to point out afresh how easily the career 
of Joseph shades off into the Hyksos background. Our historical difficulties 
date fvom a later period, the time of the king who knew not Joseph. They 
center around two principal problems: the relation of the Israelites to the 
Habiru-TIebreM-s. and the nature and date of the Exodus. 

Thus far we hare had a fair proportion of facts to serv'e as a foundation 
for theories. With the rise of the Hyksos, however, the faint flow of informa¬ 
tion comes to a sudden halt. External and Egyptian sources become strangely 
silent at this point. The Old Testament is now our only guide and, although 
urchaeologv' has taught us to respect its accounts, history cannot approve them 
for the time being for want of extra-biblical corroboration. It is indeed a 
(lark interlude l>ctwcen the death of Jose])h and the Conquest of Canaan. 
Having brought us to a dead end. our diMmssion must now l>e concluded; 
but the conclusion will he less abrupt if we interpose a tentative working 
)i,v]>othe6is. 

It goes without saying that we are not concerned here with the later tribal 
composition of Israel and Judah; this is purely an inncr-biblical problem. 
Our interest is confined to the ndation of Israel, the term being broadly rep¬ 
resentative of the (leM-ciidnnts of Jacoi), to the larger Hebrew group. There 
can now be little serious opposition to identifying the Semitic element among 
the Hyksos with an offshoot of the Habiru. which is truceahlc to Abraham 
'"Cyn, i.c., “the nomad.” It follows that these Habiru participated in the 
Hyksos rule of Eg>'pt: they must not l»e confused M'ith the Habiru of the 
Amunni letters, who threaten Palestine long after the expulsion of the Hyksos. 
The enemies of ARAD-Hepn and of the other vassals of Egj'pt clearly belong 

*** Cf. Poet, Efiifpt and the Old Tcatament, 47 ff. 
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to a later wave. AK.\D-Hi‘j)a liiiiiM'lf is u llurriaii;Iiis anivstors arriviMl 
a])parently with the other Ilyksos. in a ^roup that was strong eiion^Oi to «iiiso 
Palestine to Ik‘ eallwl Hum l»y the Kgy]»tiuns. Thi* expulsion of the llyksos 
did not entail, of eoursi% their eomplete externiiiuition, and it is not uniiatiirnl 
to iiiid n HurriuM priiiee in Jerusalem durin;; tlie hitter ])art of the Ki^fhteeiith 
Dynasty. That he is apjirehensive of the ljubiru in (‘Oiniuoii with the other 
princes of Palestine and Syria is hut anotiier indieatiou that the Josi'phite 
and the Anianm Hninru 1 h‘1o]|);is 1 to dilh^reiit iiiuvenieiits that were centuries 
apart. For we have seen that the earlier Semitic invaders luu) mntle eoinmoii 
cause with the Uunians. 

We must emphasise this distinction lietwiam the ljubiru. or llebrc'ws, of 
the ]>atriurc‘hul period and tliose of the Amarna age. Whieh of these groups 
was responsible for the Israelites? Undoubtedly l»oth. thoiigli not to tbe 
same extent. Tradition traces baek the foiinalioii of Israel lu: a nation to 
the period of the sojourn in Egy]»t, or more speeilleally, to the time of oppivs- 
sion. Tradition names also religion as a vital distinguishing eharaeterisfie 
between the ** Israelites*' and their neighlKu-s. There is evidently an element 
of truth in Iioth aecoiints. We know* that racial difTenuiees alone w*«'n* not 
decisive in this connection. Then* weix* IJahiru In Egypt even after tlie 
K.Nodus,’** no matter how late wx? place its datu: for we find the ‘Apiru down 
lo the time of Kamesses IV, as late n.s the Twentieth l)x*na.sty, long after the 
reporterl defeat of the Israelite.s in Palestine afxxirding to the famous passage 
in the .“tele of Merneptah. The Exodus did not involve then'fon* all the 
IJahiru of Egypt. Dn the other hand, it is e(|uully plain that all the trilws, 
as we know them from liihiienl history, eaiiiiot he derived from Egypt. The 
dual coiupiest of Canaan, from the north as well as from the south, is now 
Knircely o)K>n to doubt. In short, we cannot lint assume ultimate <x> 0 ]K‘ratinii 
between the followX‘rs of Mnsi’s and a sundiou of the northern invaders. Hut 
just as was the ease in Egypt, all Hebrews did not come under Israel. Tlie 

iirj'iitiii'tit tlial tliis priiice was nn Anicritc [t'HttrMurhuuf/fii, atnl 
X, IS(l), IK wlwilly iiiicuiivitieiii}'. Tlie fiiet. that lie in l>is lettem a S«>mitie 
iliah’ct carries no more welirlit in tliis eoniMs-tioii ilain tiu* .\kkatltan tetters of Tiislirattu. 
llejHi U u ileiiiunstrahly Ilurriun poiMess ((iiistiivs. Ta'annt-b. 101 uml lier lulmission 
into tile Ainorite |miitlusiii is far from estalilislieii. Kveii in Daviilie lim«‘i« .leni^lem 
is iiiliabited l>y tlie iioii-Keiiiitie elan of .lelaisites. ami Arawtia i< oiTtaiiity not an 
Amorite name. To say with Mnisler that the .Iclaisites nrrivisl in the taml after laOO 
I). C. is to lie;; the •|m*stiun. 

the material eolleetvd hy Mr. (iiiiiii. note O.'t. It K litinlly iK'ees'mry to {Mijnt 
oat anew that the term ‘ibri. when its um* is aiirihntisl hy the Bible to the Kgyptians. 
is eliiploxxil as a general (le!>i;:>iutioti. It refers nmiiife'^lly to the .'<emitie .Asiatii'S 
witluaii ilitfereutiatiii;; lietweeii the peoiiU's or trilH>s In i{uestion. 
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events that led up to the emergence of the nation, even in that inchoate state 
in which we find it under David, are still obscure for the most part. In 
these circumstances we cannot go far wrong if we give titidition the benefit 
of the doubt and accept its verdict to the eilect that much of the implied 
organization and preliminar)* effort took place as a measure of self-defence 
against Hgypt. 

Nor can we go wrong if we call a halt at this point. The indulgence of the 
reader must not be c.xposcd to further test. Speculations, however legitimate, 
must be ancliored to something definite; at this stage of our study the last 
bit of support for conjectures disappears, and it is not our province to resume 
investigations at the oilier edge of the gap. The subject or set of subjects, 
which we have liceu considering is much like an enormous jigsaw puzzle, 
fascinating and infinitely complicated. The outlines of the picture are 
becoming visible, and links have appeared between individual figures. But 
tlie whole taldeau is still incomplete, because some of tlie pieces have not 
lieen fitted and others are still missing. 



THE EXCAVATION OF TELL BEIT MTBSIM 
I A: THE BKONZE ACE POTTEBY OF THE KOlUlTII CAMPAIGN 

W. F. AiJiituiiiT 

Amkkican S('iioi>j. oi' Okikntai. in .Ikri kai.km 

1. IXTBODUCTION-. 

IVo years after the tliinl cunijmi);!! at Tell Beit Mirsim in ttoutliWi'stern 
Judaea, we uiulcrtouk n fotiiili eainpai^u there (.l{nie-.\u};uat, also 

under the joint nuspiees of tlie Pittshur^h-Xenia Theological Seiniiiarv and 
the American Hchool of Oriental Bvseandi in Jenisalein. As lH.‘fore, Dr. M. 
C. Kyle acted ns president of the stuff, wlule tlie writer ser\’ed as direc-tor of 
the excavation. Just hefore the completion of the present study, on May "SSth, 
’5)33, Dr. Kyle away, after an illness of a few ilays, so that he may he 

truly Miid to have fullilhal his umhitioii to *^die in harness.*’ We wish to 
dedicate thi.s study of the jwttery <»f Ins Ixdoved site to his memory. Our 
debt of gratitude to him for his loyal eo<>iH*i’ation ami liis unswerving friend¬ 
ship, and for his uiiKellUh devotion to the advaneenient of scholarship can 
never la? repaid. 

In this paper it will not Ik* noivssary to deserila* the history and the results 
of the fourth campaign, c.xcept in so far us they liear on the ceramic chro- 
nolog\’. A preliminary account of the campaign will Ik* found in Bulletin 
No. 47, pp. 3-17 (reproduced almost entirely in AJA X.X.WI. .">5(i-fi4). 
We wish here to e.xpn^ss our hearty thanks to the memlH*i‘s of the staff who 
«'ollnlK)rate<l on the drawing of our ])ott«*ry, paidicularly to Messrs. A. Henry 
Detweilcr, John Bright, Eugene Liggitt, and Stephen M. Heynolds, and Dr. 
Cyrus Gordon. Mr. Bnlos .\raj also assistnl in tliis work after the close of 
tile campaign. Mr. Defweller, the architect of the exiM*dition, not only tlww 
many of the vases himself, but alsit ussisti‘<1 in checking and coros-ting the 
work of the othei-s. As lK*fore, all drawings have l»e<*n can*fully iliockwl l)y 
comparison with the originals. Tin* tra<’iiigs for the plates found in this 
j»aper were prepaivd by Hr. Dorothy K. Hill, wluj exen-iwtl the same metieu- 
lous enre as l>efore. The writer has also checked all of her tracings, in order 
to ensure detailerl accuracy in rims. haws. de<-onition. etc. The photographs 
were nearly all made hy Dr. W. F. Stiiiespring witli tlie photograjdiic 
apparatus of the School. Several we owe to our good frieinl. Dr. .Aage 
Schmidt of (''o|)enhagen. 

^Hiile this is not the plac*c to express our ohligatiois to the many friends 
and officials who hove assisted us in various ways, we must mention the names 
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of Mr. lUchmoud, Director of Autiquities, and of the successive directors of 
the Americau School in Jerusalem, Professors Millar Burrows and Nelson 
(ilucek, as well as of Dr. C. S. Fisher, P6re Vincent, and Mr. Alan Howe, 
wlio hel})ed us generously from the stores of their experience and knowledge. 
To Dr. Fisher, who has advised us from the beginning of tlie first campaign, 
we stand under peculiar obligation. 

Since tlie results of the fourth canipoign supplement and correct the results 
of tlie first tlnx>e campaigns in many respects, we have decided to publish tlie 
Bronze Age pottery at once. We now have important new material for all 
the periods of the Bronze Age represented in our site, and strata H, G, and D, 
esjrccially the third, arc illustrated by a mass of new material, selections from 
which are herewitli published. For the method of approach and the point of 
view w'e may refer to the Preface to Vol. I of the Tell Beit Mirsim publication. 
So far not a single undisturbed grave has been discovered at Tell Beit Mirsim, 
so that all our pottery comes from occupation levels, and practically all is 
fixed stratigraphically beyond cavil. The stratigraphic observations of tlie 
first three campaigns were fully confirmed in tlie fourth one, in which the 
am examined was very gieatly increased. 

The text is followed by a Table of Contents, a List of Abbreviations, a 
Table of Arcliacological Periods, and an Index of the Pottery in the Plates, 
which will provide the necessary aids to the student, just as in TBM 1. 
Complete lists of the provenience of pottery, witli tables of room«groups, etc., 
will ap{>ear in later volumes. 

\re intend to publish tlie results of our e.\*cavation in u scries of volumes 
in the .\kxual, snpplenientetl by monographs like the ]>resent one. The 
second volume will be devoted to tlie Bronze Age (omitting the pottery), 
while a third volume will treat the Iron Age in the same way. 

II. The Pottery of Str-vtum J (Early Bronze III). 

1. The pottery of the Early Bronze Age ‘ in Palestine is still difficult to 
classify chronologically, though we now have an abundance of material for 

' It uiUKt be cm|ihu»i»>d tlmt tliis term purely wiiventiuiutl, ntid bai little 

iiiesiiiiig with ref^ard to the relative quantity of bronze wlik-li was in uae, or the per* 
feution of mctallurglc U*elinique; cf. ItuilctiH, 48, 12. It would la* much better to 
substitute the terms “ Karly ('up|>er. Middle Cup|K>r, Lute C’op|H>r’* for the prescut 
ones. While bronze was hardly employed at all in Hg^pt and Palestine before the 
Middle Bruuzc, it was known long before. Recent aiiulyses of Minples from the royal 
tombs of Ur and other early Sumerian siten have |>roved that bronze was employed at 
ii very early age In MesoitotnmiA. Engelbarh, Reixner, and others have aloo shown that 
the Egyptians of the Pyramid Aye (cliroiioloyically o<iulvaIcnt to our KB II) were well 
acquainted with the art of hardening copi>er, probably by a tem|MTing process of great 
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typology. Tlmnks to the i$oumliiig» of Petrie iiiid Maedoiittld in the Wadi 
Ghuzzidi ^ we now know more aliout the transition fmm (jhahtdithie ^ to KB, 

efiicnoy luit only tciiijiuniry in iU elTwt. TliU faet eerlaialy tin- r«'lotivv 

Kcuntity of hroiixi' nt Unit |i«rin<l in The hroiiM* M(tn|>le from TeleiUt (‘l•t•illlM>01 

(lofH not, tliprefon*, jtrin-c n Utv dute; conirust Million, 14, 208 (. 

■ StH‘ TF II, 1-21. inn) Itutlvtiu, 4S. 11 If. 

*T)w Clmlcolithip A^p Ih rapidly eim«r;!inj; from the euuiplctv ulMimrily in w)iii*h It 
wttH piivolo|>e<I five yearn ii^o. DoKhlon tin* liritiBli explomtiotiH junt niputinuetl tlivrv 
in now very intrri*ntinp nuitvriiil frinn Byhhm, wliorc Dununil iIIktomthI flU:i2) u 
iUHiropulin of thin m;;p, not yet piihlinheil. Of panimouiit imitoritiiun! is. of rourM*, tin; 
site of Teh'ililt pl>Ghnsa01, being exenvuted by Pvre Malluii fur the l*oiitlll«t) Biblicul 
Institute (sec now his latest iiceount, Sf/ria, Xlll, 3II4>44). Fur our views sai* TBMT. 
I ii and i-speeially HulUiiu, 48, 10-13, nnd 50, 0-10, where the four strata of GIiuskOI 
are dated in the luvond half of the fourth inilleiniiiim. In JfiMu-a, 14. 2U2*1I. l*ere 
Mnllon defends Inn |>osition in detail; our arguments ure not weakened in the leu^t. 
The writer would, however, like to express his regret for n niisunderotunding with 
regani to Malluirn origiiiiii ehronology. It is true that tlie latter enllMl hin site at 
first purely ** eiuV»IHIiii|Ue.” but he used the term then in the same sense us that in 
wliieh Dunean nnd others einploytsl *' neolitliie.” i. c., ns the designation for all imtiery 
antethiting Mucalister'n First Semitic, the beginning of wbh-b Malhoi neenin to Iiuvc 
pbiued about 2UIK) U. C'., as may be inferred from remarks of ids in varioim iirtielen 
written before the eumuieiU’v'ineiit of work ut Glnissdl. Sinee Ift21. liuwever. the writer 
1ms pnsbed the date of the “iieoUthie” lairk into the fourth miUennium (nee esiMidulIy 
JPOSII, 130If.], and so wlieii Pore Mailon and he ^'aciieolifhie ” (for which the 
expression “elmleuHthie'’ is imw* to Ik* nnlistitutod), (hey were thinking in ditfereiit 
chronological ternm. Our worthy iiiitsgunist is thus eurrert in his remarks in Itihlicn, 
14. 202 f., n. 3, and the writer i» luippy to apologize for tim misnnderstaiiding in 
Hullctin, 48. 11, line 21. Thin one hijiintiee, however, is eom{»ensatiil for by niinuuder* 
standings on Pere Mnlloirs part. Thus, c. g.. the long mite on pp. 203 IT. is sniHTlIuous 
in so far ns it is devottsl to the writer's suggotion tlmt the four strata of tlliasnAl 
may only have lasteil 300-400 years. This figure was expressly teriiu'd '* u gimss whieh 
illustrates tlw reasonubletiess of a hm' estimate." A pm)H>s of tliN Pen> Mallon sii^'a: 
" Im foriimtion d'un tell pas a uiie lui inalbeinathjue." tif eoiirm* not!—ef. the 

writer's iiiimeroiis identical obst>rvutiuus. r.Z.WV 1020, 0, n. 2, wliere he gives 
illustrations of the Irngnliirlty with which d«*bris areiiiiiu)ftl(‘<l at difTereiii |h>i‘Uh)s and 
in different places. The WTtter's sngge«tioii was intendisl to ninkc the eliroiiologiea) 
situatiun more vivid to a non-speetulist. Spivialists have no trouble in realizing that 
the four strata of (rliunsAi may ctivci' only ii century or two — or may extend over 
several ci-nturies. 

fn preparing the article in the fiaffWiN. tlie writer overhsikid tin- ini)K>rtant paper 
by Mallon and NeuvIHe in Ngnw. 1031. 24-47, wbieli is very regrettable, sinee tliia 
studv devotinl mainly to the eiive deposit of I'nim Gutufa. otfers very ini|M»rtunt eorro- 
bi>rutiuti of the eliromdogy which we defend. Substitute the fourth millennium fur the 
third, and our results etdiudde. But the entire I'hirly Bronze eaiumt simply W elimi¬ 
nated from the picture. N'oi' is the attempt to show that the GluissuMan and lairly 
Bronzt- eiilturiw existed side by side tlirongli the tliird uiilleiiiiiuni admissible. The 
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aud cau ])robably, with the aid of Ou/s recent discoveries at Megiddo/ dis¬ 
tinguish certain characteristics of £B 1, which we dehuc as the firat phase of 
Early Bronze in Palestine. EB II, which is now well represented by potteiy 

time when dilferent ceramic cultures could be sptchronixed in date nnd assigned to 
different racial elcueiits of the same civilisation Jias |miuw(l. Petrie’a assignment of 
the Xegadn culture to a new race, iilnecd at titc cud of the Old Em|>irc, w'aa soon given 
up by the author of the theory, just as it has been given up more recently by Christian. 
Xo one accepts Buiicati's more recent theory that certain types of pottery found in tlie 
Ophel excavations were made by the Jebusite |>art of the {mpulntion at the same time 
that other t}*p«a were made by the Israelite i>artl Nor do any classical archaeologists 
adopt the extraordinary view of the hoary veteran, Duerpfeld, tliat Mycenaean nnd 
geometric wares were employed side by aide in the Early Iron aud the [)rvce<liug age. 
In A small country like Palestine it is niso not reosuiuible to admit too pronounced 
cultural lags; relative )>ovcrty docs not necessarily imply the total abseitee of better 
ai'tifuuts. It Is, of course, well*kuowu that different tyiies uf {>oUery were manufactured 
at different places, though many common lyiws were made everywhere, with little 
variation except in the composition of the {uiste and the character of tile teiujiering 
material. But these different ty|K>s were dilTused widely by commerce, migratory move* 
mciit, social intercourse of many forma, so what wc flnil in any gi\*cn site is nearly 
always a crosS'Sectiun of Uic iKitter}* types eharaeteristic of the entire country or dis¬ 
trict in a given period. From Pere Mallon's obserx’ations in the note on pp. 204-5 one 
might (erroneously?) infer that he believed in the sut^'ival of primitive inctliocls of 
making |H>tter}' in Palt>sti>ie until the present day. Thst the local potters of today 
employ just us priniitive methods as their predecessors of the Ghassuliau (with far 
inferior results in many cases) is true, but tliese processes Iravc undoubtedly been 
reintnidueed or {HisMibly even redi.'wveretl since the Byzantine age. Ill no site In 
Palestine Udonging to tlw inU'rvening ages, particularly to Early Iron Il-lII, ami to 
UcIIcnlstie, Roman, and Byzantine periods, can this crude hand-made iwttery be found. 
Any arcliHeuI«>gL<4t who is acTUstomed to digging in Arab strata knows how character¬ 
istic this modem local ware is. For an amateur in ceramicH the communest diagnoatic 
error is precisely that of ronfusing KB with locally made modern Arabic sherds. 

'•Si'c TBM I, XV; Hulletiii, 48, 13; .4JA XXWll, 1119 a. This discovery by Ouy is 
very important, simx* it prot'es that tltv course of deveiupineiit was more complex than 
supposed by the writer (TBMl, {{ 1-U). Wc niiiat iioa* assuinc that tlie leilge-lmudle 
with outer edge dct*orated U'ith finger impressions (Uuy’s ts’o lower Ihtors) preceded 
the M'avy ledgedmudle (Guy's iipjier floor). At Petrie's site 11 in tlic Wildl Qhazzeli 
u*e have Iwtli ty^K-a together, indieating that the settlement at II overlapiKxl the occu¬ 
pation of tlie su]>eriin]>oaed flours at Migiddo (allowing, of course, for a possible lag in 
the northward nioveineiit of this elaos of |S)ttery). The earliest A|iiieurAncc of ledge- 
handles in Palestiue seems to be illustrated by the simple kiiolM nr projectioni from 
L'miii Qatafa (Mellon and Xeuvillo, Nyna, 1931, 30; cf. /ti&iico, 14, 204J, u. 1), followed 
by the ledges with finger ImjireasionH. Of raurse, we can hardly admit a eoiitiimous 
local evolution, since the latter class of ledge-liandlea may be an innovatinn rather than 
a dei'clopmcnt of a tyi>e already kiiotrn. It is, in any cast*, moat unlikely that Uie 
wavy Icdge-hiindle evolved directly from the one with finger impressions, since the 
former occurred exclusively in southern and central Palestine, and eau thus hardly be 
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from muJiy portd of ralcstinv, must cover u j)eriotl of several wnturies, 
pi-obubly running upproxiinatcly piirallel to tliu Tyramid Ago in Egypt 
(D3’iiastio8 fir. :i 700 - 3 |(K) in the writer’s low chronology).* This 

I)crio(l is illustraUnl by the bulk of the EH jiottery from Tell el-llo«i, 
Jerusalem, Hub u(J*l)nV, Jericlio, etc., in souiliern i’alestine, ami from Beth- 
yerah, Toll el-Qassis, etc., in 1101*11101*11 Palestine.** While much of our J 
jiotterj’ belongs roughly to the winie general tyj»e, it a))]a‘ut‘s to 1 hi rather later, 
ami thus to fall into the category of KB III, which is tyiiologicall^* best 
illustrated liy the rich deposits found by (iai'staiig in his Tomb A at .Fericho 
( 1931 ). The jiottery from this toinh lias nlrea<ly hwn iniblisluKl (JU, pi. 
II-VIII, XXVI-XXV'^IIl), and will be discussed in coniiwtiou with our 
detailed study of the J pottery below. Tomb .V still contains wavy Icdgc- 
liandles, and thus jirecedes our periml 1 , with its folded or envelo]K> handles, 
(iai'staiig terms tlie fwttery of Toiuh A Mill, and says: ** A relatively Iiig 
gulf separates the Iwal iframic art of the M.Ih.V. i from that of M.B.A. ii, 
and if nothing is found to fill the gaj) in tlie i-ourse of further exeavatioii, 
it would ap)K>ar that the risi* of the Ilyksos jieriod was acconipanit^l by a 


fr<iiu t(iv L«>wer K^typtiaa wavy humlle. wkteii ctaitiaued ia iim.> down to the 
Pirxi Dyansty, after wliicli it died out. On the ICayptiaii handle aee now tlie remarks 
of Heisner, J/j/rcrtiiva, {»p. ISU, {7) and 147, (0). SiiUH* tlie Itarku'ard extension of tlte 
KB of suiitiK-ni i’alestiac into the larriod of the First Dynasty is proved by iVtrie's 
work at Abydos (ef. TBM I, 8<i). a eoiiaectiun Wtu-cvn tbe wavy bandies of I’niestioe 
and Ki:y|it thus Matins aiiwt |irolNib]e. Ineidentally. tbe new niuteriul remiivH>s a -^frious 
ditneuhy iu tbe way of tliis view: wliereus it formerly smmHl iiwiiVAary to pass from 
the K^yptiaii prutoly|a* to the I’alestiniun form by a brid;te wbieli IihI over the Fa.rptiaa 
form wliieb leaht resembled the PaleKtinian. we may now i*iiiisider the PaleMituaii wavy 
kHijte-Ituiidle as due to u eoinbiimtion of the U*ti;{e form already in u<« with the wavy 
treatment of the eorres]M)iuliti}; K;;yptiaii handle. Onr ehrniiol«i};y i«. at all events, 
ijuite iiideiH'iident of the wavy led;:e-linndle. The Early liroiixe )K*;:nn not later than 
the middle of the First Dynasty, and proluibly not later than its lH‘;:iiiniti;;. Site H in 
the Wadi (ihaxxeh. whieli forms the transition from (iltusMuImii to KB. falls soniewlirre 
in (he last ipiurter of tbe fourth millennium and tlu* lirst ipiarter of tlu: third (pre- 
supfsaiin;; the uiviiriiey of the low E^typtian e]ironoio;{y mailituiissl by ns. whteli 
platvs Mem'S in the twenty-ninth century). 

* For the (sittery of the t>ld Empire in Ej^ypt M*e now es|H>ehilly Reisner, .l///>rriiiK«. 
In general the tyjK-s of (M>ttery are Very dilfert'iit, but there are niHiiy |N>iuts of t-ontaet 
in detail, .^ll iiiterestin;; parallel (not iiii|H»rtuiit in itsidfl may In* drawn U'tweeii 
{Hitter's murks of the Old Kiii|iire and of KB iu Pab'stiiie; cf.. e.tbt- {K'lita^'ram. 
Bnuitoii, (^au uiid liudari !, US f., |d. XXXIV: l.>-(i. with one |>uhli^he«l hy Bliss (BM, 
{•]. 29: 42 SB TUB No. 2n I. For the eliroiudo;;y of the Old Eni|iir(> ef. tla> referemx's 
piven TBM I. >4. 

‘The writer h<iiH*s to {lublish his {tottery tsdlpetiuns from Beth*yerab and B&b c4*pr&* 
in tlie near future: selected inaterial has Ih'cii drawn and (dioto'^ra{t|itHl for {iiildii-atiou. 
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change in local culture more ])rofouiul than that which marks the transition 
between tlie ])hases known as the Early, Middle and Late Bronze Ages of 
current tlieory " (JG 43 f.). As we shall sec, the two periods are separated 
by strata I-H, corresponding to the (^initkaiiaanilisch of Watzinger’s Jericho, 
118 well as by our following strata G'F. If I-U fall, as appears almost certain, 
Mweoii the twenty-fii’st and the nineteenth centuries, stratum J and the 
contemporar}' Tomb A of .lerieho, which must have lieen in use for a century 
or two, as ]>oint(>d out liy Garstang (JG 42), must bo dated between the 
twenty-third and tlie twenty-first centuries, roughly speaking, or two-three 
centuries earlier tlian the excavator’s tentative chronologj’. Pdre Vincent also 
(if I am not mistaken in (pioting from our coiivei*sation) regards Tomh A 
of Jericho ns representing EB III rather than JIB I. 

2. Drawings nnd ]>hotograpli8 of selected J |)ottery from our fourth cam- 
]>aign are given in pi. 1, 19:1, 20: 20-40. This collection is larger and more 
diversified than the material found in the third campaign (TBM I, pi. 1-2). 
First we have the store-jai-s 1:1-2, which I have not been able to duplicate 
in the publislicd material of this age, though the fiat base (often slightly 
concave, as hei'e) and the form of the body are common. The shape and 
height (estimated at about 80 cm. in the case of No. 1 nnd at about 90 cm. 
in No. 2) arc nearly the same a.<t in tlie pithos from Jericho, A, 2a (J, pi. 
20),' l)ut our mouths flare much more. All three have roundeil, thickened 
lips, but our two are differently shape<l. Since Watzingor’s KanaanUxach 
<-orresponds roughly to our J (TBM I, §7ff.), the i*esemblanco8 are signifi¬ 
cant. Our jars undoubtedly had wavy ledge-handles, as usual in this ago. 
Examples, in additioji to those i>revjously puhlisherl, are given in pi. 20: 20-4. 
(u'hich need not nil have come from store-jars; cf. PI. 1:3-6). No. 1 is 
rwldish buff, of veiy' coni’sc clay; No. 2 is buff, of coai*sc clay, pattern-combed 
in coarse strokes, such as are characteristic of all pattern-combing of large 
vjises ill stratum J. The deep, ojien vessels with flat laittoms and wavy ledge- 
handles (pi. 1:3-4) cannot l>c paralleled in the jmhlishcd litcratui-e, an 
acrident due to the fact tliat they are not found in tomI>-groups, and that 
complete spetdmens have not l>cen recovered elsewhere. No. 3, which is buff, 
jwttern-buriiislied on the e.vterior surface, has two wavy leilge-liandics, a side- 
.s|K)ut with a characteristic j»r<)jccting lower lip, and a pronounced, inverted 
rim. No. 4 is buff, coarsely comiiod on the outer surface; it has two wavy 
ledgc-liniulles and a slightly projecting fiat rim. No. 5 represents a very 
common EB jug with wavy Icdge-haudlcs, set rather lower than usual in 
tliis c.xample; the surface is bu(f, plain. 

*Thc tracinjf of this VH«e ptwn t*PP 30 T) in very innccurutc. and the captions fur 
2a and 2b have been interehnnpMl, an error which la rliaracterlatlc of thia handbook. 
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3. Turning tu the sheniK illiistratiMl pi. 20: ‘^5-40. we note tho sipiiit jug 

with a Daring moiitli and two loop lunnileri on the ahouldera, InitT surface, itinl 
u pottor^a mark ineisial on the sliouliler liefore linking (Xo. *X)). We have not 
Ikh?ii nhle to <lupli<-Hte the form elsi'wluTe. though the elements im- eliann- 
reristiciilly KH; the nearest analogy comes fnim Tell el-HesT (TUB, pi. 3. 
Xo. 84). The potter’s mark helongs to the class <ics(>ritH«i| from Tell eMlesT 
by Bliss (TUB Nos. 1-fiH; UM, [il. 29). though not iileiitical with 

any found then*. All tlu^> murks were ineised Is^fon^ baking, and arc heiuv 
jjotter’s murks, not ownei-’s marks. Owner's marks of the same gimeral imtun* 
also ap|>our in the Clialc'olitiue of Ghassul 1931. 'iCllT.. though 

nearly all the marks eolloded by the e.xeavntors have siiK-o proved to lie native 
forgeries, made by soratcliing tln» slierds). We ahso have them on late pn*- 
dynastic and early dynastic pottery in Kgypt (Petrie. lioynl TomI*!, [. pi. 
XOVII-LVIII), as M'ell Jt< on pottery of the Old Empire and the First 
Intenncdiate Ago (Brunton. Qmt and Jiaihtri 7, 68 f., pi. XXXIV), r. r.. on 
))ottery eontempornneous with tlic eerumic on which these marks arc found 
ill Palestine. 

4. PI. 20:26 (cf. Xo. 34) is n side-sjiout, like that in 1:3; for a dis- 
eussiun sec TRM I, § 8A. This tyj>e of spout is as charncteristi«r of the Old 
Empire in Kg>'pt as of the contemporary KB of Palestine. Xo. 27 is an 
e.xnmple of the characteristic J lamp, a number of fragments of which have 
been found in the course of our work. The shallow form, with four pinched 
wick-mouths and a tlat base, also occurs in Tomb A at Jericlio (JO. pi. 
XXVIII: 15). Quite similar in fonn is the small, shallow IkiwI with Hat 
bottom and five pinched wick-mouths dewribed by Brunton frtmi the First 
Interineiliute (cir. 23rd-22u(l century) of t'pjKT Egypt (O'lii uad Hathri fl, 
pi. E.\.\.\1I: HZ). Xos. 28-31 illu.strnte decoration by incision in jierioil J. 
The herring-bone pattern with jiarallel lines 1h*1«>w (Xos. 2H. :10.1) is par¬ 
ticularly popular. For Kintemporary illustrations ef. .1 fM>. figs. 78-J) (Wat- 
y.inger’s Ktiiinani/iKch): <} III. pi. CL (First Semitic of Macalister). Xos. 
5J2-3 are patterii-o<»ml»eil in the fine .stroke cbaracteristie of smaller and better- 
made vessels; cf. TBM I. ^ 7. timal illustrations of tlie tine patteriw'ombing 
«»me from Tell el-IfesT aiuJ (Iczcr in the .«out)i. and from Beth-yerah and 
Tell el-Qassis in the north, among sites alivndy excavated or cxploreil. Xos. 
35-40 arc iiiverteil rims of tin- tyjiical KB form (cf. TB.M I, ^H); all are 
burnished with red ocher (haematite) slip in various shades of re<l and brown, 
v.'liile Xos. 35, 38-40 are fintrern-buniishefl <in the inside. In onr pnnious 
publication we could not report the asc^ription of any such sherds to stratum J ; 
we now have ample niaterial of I’ertaiii stratigraphic provenietii.i>. Xote the 
various patterns illustratetl by our sherds: Xo. 38 lias a criss-*-n»ss design. 
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No. 35 offers horizontal linos (concentric with the rim) crossed by transverse 
lines at an oblique angle, Nos. 3i) and 40 have a band of concentric lines at 
the rim, followed by a wide hand of parallel oblique lines, after which come 
more concentric lines as wc approach the center of the inside. C'f. tlie 
examples illuatratwl BM, pi. 27: 3,7-9. 

5. On pi. 1:7-10 ai^e shown four vases, all of which probably belong to 
stratum J, but of which we can only say, stratlgraphically, that they antedate 
G. Typologieally, however, all belong to .7 except poasilily No. 7, which we 
cannot duplicate at ])resent elsewhere. No. 8, a squat jug with two vestigial 
lug-handles and a brownish buff slip, Imnnshed in vertical strokes, has very 
close nnnlogies in Tonih A of Jericho (JG), e8|)eciRlly in pi. VI: 17, which 
has the same form and size, but has two vertical loop-handles, and in pi. 
VIII: 17, which has the same form and also has four vestigial handles of 
our type. Another jug of our form, but with handles like VI: 17, is XII: 11 

XX: b: 2, in a context parallel to our J-H. No. 9, which was originally 
covered with a Imrnished red slip, illustrates the typical form of bowls witli 
inverted rims in KBII-III; for parallels cf. JG, pi. IV: 19, etc. No. 10, a 
one-handled juglet, with traces of burnislied red slip on a buff surface, belongs 
to a type illustrated by a gi-eat many examples in Toml) A of Jericho (JG, 
pi. JI, especially No. 6, with nearly the same size and shape, and with red 
hurni.shed slip). J, pi. 21, Watzinger illustrates some juglets of this general 
ty;K*, calling them Ktumiuidsck, w])icb nearly everywhere corresponds to 
(inrstang's Tomb A period. Similar vases api>ear also BXf, pi. 24:4J, 5S, 
where they are assigned to the early pre-Israelite age. CPP 60: T 5-6 assigns 
them erroneously to “ Dyn, .XV,” solely on the basis of fancie<l analogies in 
form M'ith the Tell el-Yahfidiyeh jugs. 

III. The Pottkky op Sthata I and II (Middle Bronze I). 

6 . Stratum 1 has not fared ns well as we had hoped in our latest campaign, 
though there can )te no doubt whatever that it represents an independent 
stratum. However, thanks to the great relative increase in our jKJttery of 
(■ertain II provenience, found mostly in the rich H deposit in a cave in SE 13, 
wc can noM* distingui.sh moi'c clearly betu'ecn I and H. In particular, we find 
that the folded wavy ledge-handle (tlie envelo|je-han(lIe of Guy) is apparently 
restricte<l to I. since it was found again this season in a level below tlie H 
stratum, and it does not appear at all in liomogeneous J or H deposits. Our 
results thus conlirm the previous conclusions (TBM I, § 16) in this i*e8pect. 
In addition to what was said liefore about its distribution in Palestine, it 
should be added tiuit Guy has found numerous examples of this t)q>e of handle 
at Sfegiddo, also in association with the decadent KB pottery of our period. 
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The 8am)}le8 of I nhenls jjiveii in THM I, pi. 3. are l orwi-tly attrilmtwl. e.wopt 
perhaps in the chm‘ of a very few intrusive .1 slienls. Tliese SNtiipIi^s were 
{•ollectwl from the 1 stratum just inside the eity wall soiitlt of the Hast tJate, 
iiiul since tliey eanic from helow the ash level .separating; I from the next 
higher stratum, II. with no visitde hn^ak in the eoiitiniiity of the layer of ash. 
wo cannot admit intrusi<in fnan above, tlmugh intrusion from stratum .F is 
quite possible, siiu-e sherds of the earlier age may have IsfU wiL«bejl down or 
otherwise displuetsl fmm higher elevations on the site, whieli sln{K>s from the 
center toward tlie line of the <'ity wall. I repreatmts a true transition from 
KB to MB I, M’ith the latter dominant (see Isdow for further data on the 
pottery of I), 

7. Thanks to our extensive new material from stratum II. this ])eriod nui 
l»e described nuuh moi-e <'Iearly than U^fore. We have now, in particular, a 
large number of complete or nearly eom)>lete vessels. In our discussion we 
shall, of course, presupjM>st* TBM I, ll-llt. Since many of our tyjios l>ogm 
ill ]»oriod 1, we shall discuss 1 hh well, when the mrasion arisi‘s. On pi. 2 arc 
illustrated storc-jui-s of H, nil cliaracterized by a slemler ovate lasly with Hat 
base, by a daring neck ami mouth, which joins the IumIv at a relatively sliarj) 
angle, and by incised decoration on the slioulder: nearly all an* provided 
citlier with vestigia) lug«)iandles (\o. ?) or witli tH>nical knoli-lmndles (Nos, 
1, 3-4). The jiaste is most cliarm teristic, ladiig grayish hulf, yollowi.sh gray, 
or gray with a gn'eiiish tinge in most cases, witli comparatively little grit, 
and lightly baked as a rule (rwldish lailf color is rare). .Ml this jiotter}- is 
hand-made. For photographs of t)ies4> vases see pi. 19:2-F, and for sherds 
MH* pi. 20; and 21: 13-4.53. ns well as TBM 1, pi. 3: 1-3 (fnim I), 

4:38, 10-1, etc. Vp to the pre.-a‘iit this type of stoiv-jar is little known in 
Palestine, and exMmid<*s havt* only lieen published from .J(*richn (.1 figs. 

h4-i—‘No. 07 has a profile and ]>bi.'<tic band with finger impre.ssioiis like our 
No. H, e.xccj»t that the Imiid is lower on the shoulder—: .KJ. pi. .\ll; 10) and 
from Tell el-‘.\jul. wlien* the parallel material is pnihaldy nion* arebaie. as 
we shall stv j»resi*ntly. The examples fixmi deriidio belong ti» Wat/.inger’s 
which eorn*sp<iijds chisely tt* our I-II. csiKfially to the 
former, as was shown in TB.M 1. lien* also the ware is di*siTilNMl a.s light in 
erdor with tlic .«<ame mumces (^‘rosai-ot otler )ieli)»raun his grau**). and the 
]K)tter>- is made hy hand. Watziiigi-r also calls atteiitiim to the fa<t tliat this 
|»ottery shows a great ailvanee over KB wan* in the direction of more homo- 
gem*ous paste ami more even liring. .\t Tell el-*Ajiil (TA I. JIji 14-6: II. 

(!4)) Petrie found tlini* tyjH'S of tombs in a necropolis udiieh lie assigned 
to tlie “ Co[»iK‘r .\ge,*’ and syiichronizefl roughly with the Kiflh-Slxtli Dynas¬ 
tic's in Egypt—a relative date whi< h is tw* high, as we shall In tile tombs 
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of Uie earliest type (A) he found pottery which seems to belong to an early 
phase of our I-H, perhaps in part contemporary with the fonner. This 
pottery, illustrated TA II, pi. X\IX:30F-J, consists largely of ovate, flat- 
based jars, often witli a slioulder-spout, and nearly all provided with two 
vestigial wavy le<1ge-hmidles (like our example, pi. 20:1), sometimes reduced 
to a plastic band witli wavy contours. All this ware is weakly baked and 
yellowish gray (“pale drab”) in color. With tliese large jars occur smaller 
ones of practically the same form as some of our I-Il types; cf. below. In 
the tombs of later foim (B and C) are found taller ovate jars resembling 
ours moi'e closely both iu form and often in incised decoration, though 
vestigial ledge-handles still occasionally appear. The ]>i' 0 )>ortion 8 are still, 
however, less elegant than in our ovate jars (pi. 2); tlic ratio of height to 
diameter is l:.70-.75 in tlie fonner and l:.55-.57 in tlie latter. Unfortu¬ 
nately no comjjlcte jars from stratum 1 aiu j>reserved, so we cannot tell 
whether the tombs of class B comsjwnd more closely to I or to II. The 
absolute date will be discussed below. 

8. On pi. 3 are whole and reconstructed vessels of H. Most interesting 
are tlie calicifonn bowls and cups. Nos. 1-3, 5, 8-9, nearly all decorated with 
incised ornament. Sherds of calicifonn vases with incised ornament are 
shown in pi. 20:9-15; 21:0-7,20. Numerous other shewls of this tyi)e are 
illustrated in TBM I, pi. 3*7, whore some appear to be wrongly attributed to 
(.1-F. During our fourth campaign we were unable to find any positive proof 
that this ty|>e survived into G-F, whereas we obtained an abundance of 
negative evidence. It would seem, therefore, that the slierds of this ty]>e 
listed previously as l)elouging to G were in part intrusive, i.were washed 
or brought down in some way from exposed remains of period H higher up 
on the hill into the G-F strata lower down. Others wc may have attributed 
erroneously to stratum G because of their n^miblance to those found in loci 
which M'crc certainly between the H and the F c-oiiflagi-ation levels. That the 
tyj)e survived sporadically into G-F is, however, to be considered as probnlde, 
though by no means certain. In his “ Copiaji* .Vgc” pottery of Tell el-'Ajul 
Fetrie records four cups of this class, s)ui|>ed much like our 3: 9, Init half 
again us large; all are decorated with plain incised bands or lines. Hero 
again our If ware represents a definitely more advanced stage. A very 
important ditference is tliat, whereas all tlie Tell el-*Ajul pottery of this age 
is hand-made, aecoi’ding to Petrie, many of our smaller vases, in ]>articular 
the calicifonn vases, are wheel-made, though not in the finished technique 
of MB II. 

9. The bowls and wide-mouthed jugs of stratum n are fairly varied in 
form. For the buff va.se 3:4 cf. also tlie photo, 20:6; the flanged rim implies 
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the use of u lid. The rcnldish huJT vasi*s 3: li and 11 to Im* uiii(|Ue; the 
latter is haiid>iiiade an<l is ilworMteil with liorixoutul I'uniiws. Nw. 7 and 11, 
Ijotli Im/r, decorated with band'Coinhin;;, are inti*i\*stin;; i>ecaiis<> of the c-oin- 
hiuution of a tendency towanl cariiuition with u Hat hasi*; the same ^'iieral 
fonn apjKMirs in ‘i l F at Tell el-'Ajfil (cf. alsf» the < oiitemiK)rary Uovl 'i'2 N G). 
A similar form is Xo. 15, a jjrayisli hull howl with slijrht mrination and llat 
lHi.«je, where tlie shoulder is pmviiled with two 1 * 011100 ! knoh-handies i»t the 
s^mie form as on tlu* larjft' ovoid jaw. The imwt euininon type of IkiwI. 
however, is one which cannot 1 h‘ iIhistrat(Kl yet hy a (‘Oinpletc jlrawinj;; shertls 
are exeecdiiiffly abundant. Tliis is tl»e ribbed bowl with inverted rim Jind 
llat hast*. disi'Ussed TBJI1, 5^ end, wliieh was employi^^l to a greater or 
Ic.ss extent tlirougliout I-F, es(KK*laIly in II-G. For pltotos of sherds ef. pi. 
20:7-8u, 21: 10-12,15-6,18-25, •^7“1>. as well us the }>hotos j»revionsly pub¬ 
lished. The riblKKl Im)w1s iininlaTed 6 It at Tell el-'Ajul (TA I, pi. X-KWII) 
are somewhat similar, hut have moiv pronuumrd rihliin;; ami jnori» vertical 
shoiihler. standing thus Itetwin'ii the rihljotl howls of Eli (found, r. ly., at Hah 
ed-l)rjV) and ours of I-F. Tins relation again ap|M‘ars to indieate a slightly 
higher ago for the material fwin Tell el-*.\jfd.—Tin* howl 3: 12 is not very 
distinctive; we know of n<» exact jiarallel. 

10. Comparatively feu* tv|H*s of l(M)])-]iandh‘d or Iug>haiidh><l ves.'ads ap(H‘ar 
at Tell H(dt Mirsim in .stratum II. Hy far the most coiiimun form i.*' 3: 10, 
a .squat two-handled jug with Hut iK)ttum. generally with inei.x«H] decoration 
on the shoulder. Sherds are illustrated pi. 20:17-0, 21:8a. In form it is 
almost identical with the jugs from the “ Cop)M*r .\g<‘” at Tidl el-*Ajfil UsUnI 
hy Petrie us 33 M (TAI. pi. XLIV). e.\iH‘pt for M H. which is a «*ross l«*tween 
this ty/K‘ and the ovoid jars. Tla*se jugs, liowever, are siddom de«-orHled with 
incised ornament. Moreover, at Tell el-'Ajul there are a few occurrences of 
the closely jiarallel type GO L and GJ» L 2. T.\ II. pi. \.\.\V). in wliieli a 
narrow lUK-k takes the plui-e of our wide one. Now, the imrroM'-iK'cked ty|M} 
uns common in KH (cf. two vas«*s helonging to Watzingi'r’.s h’liutinuHischf J, 
jd. 20, H, la-h: cf. also HIOI 3, pi. II: 2-3,5-0. etc.), though wide iiwks also 
<K*<*urr<'d. .sf) we may again |ierhaj» sia* an earlier stage in Tdl el-'Ajul than 
ill our 1-11 stratum. In the Sfkifbtiititiintixrh of .Terieho we iind iKitli forms, 
hut tlie witie lUH'k predominates (cf. .1 I()8, fig. 1*3. and pi. 22: l-2b), and the 
same ineiseil dci*oration is f«>uml as with us. Hciv then, is anotluT proof that 
this .stratum at .leriidio ^•on•cspomls closely to our I-II. while the ‘‘Coj>per 
.\ge *’ at Tell el-'Ajul is earlhT. 

11. The juglet with poiiittnl hast* and tlouhie loop-hamlle, 3: 13, vertically 
hnrnislud on a rc*ddish hulf .diii. seems to ladung to our .strntnm, hut an 
attrihution to (1 would also he po.<isihIe. It appears to Is* a fonTunner of the 
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Tell el-Yahudiyeh va«e, and may even be intermediate in type, as well as in 
date, between the li!B III juglet, pi. 1:10, and the former. 

12. Additional material bearing on both chi*onolog)' and provenience of 
(•ur class of pottery has become available since the pi'e]>aration of TBM I 
(1931-2). Petrie has argued from a com|)arison of caruelian beads from a 
•‘l‘oj>per Age” tomb with similar Egyptian l)eRd8 that this age is to be syn- 
chi‘oni;scd witli the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, particularly the early Sixth, 
which he tlates alwut 3300 B. 0. (our ilate is cir. 2360-2200);* see TAI, 
§ 14. If the beads were of .\siatic make, as may well I>e the case, there is no 
i'euson to iix tlteir date so ju'ecisely as is done by Petrie, since we should then 
liave to reckon with a C’ertnin log. Moreover, the beads in question assume 
un intennediate position with res|>ect to form betn'ceii Egj’ptian beads of tlie 
Fifth-Sixth Dyiumties and carnelian licads from tlic jar deposit of Byhlos, 
which dates from ± 1800 B. C. (see Iwlow, § 24), as may Ik* seen by oom- 
pariug, e.y., Montet, Byhlos, pi. LXVJ, No. 540. Tenuous as the argument 
is, it still furnishes a slight corrohoratiou of our chronologv, neeording to 
wliich U i)elong8 to the l!)th-18th wiitury, and I-Il consequently falls hetweeii 
tlie 2l8t and the 19th eenturies. 

13. Since Egypt is excluded from the range of iwssible sources for our 
]»ottein% as shown in TBM I, Syria becomes the probable source « priori. 
Jn TBM I, II13-4, we allowed that this view was strongly supported by 
archaeological evidence. We are now in possi*ssion of additional evidence, to 
which we may briefly refer. In addition to the comparative material from 
^lisrifch (Qatna) and Dnehi, du Meanil has now jnildished pottery from his 
soundings at ^iln Seihun, 40 km. north of llama, and the neighlioring Tell 
'Ss {Syria, Xlll, 171-88). Moreover, tlie results of Pezard's work at Tell 
Xelu Mend (Kadesh on the Orontes) have now a])pearcd in hook form, with 
full account of his jKittery {Qatlesh, Paris, 1931). Our tall ovoid jar Iware 
a ratlier close resemblance in form (aside from the rim?) to one from Dncbi, 
Tomb 1 {Syria, XI, pi. X.XXII, co). 6). Other potteiw from tliis same tomb 
bears a rougli general ri‘s(*mblnncc to some II forms, but the group is oriented 
toward Mesopotamia ratlier than toward Palestine. Tbe ealiciforai vessels 
have a nulimentary stem, placing them in a general relationship to the chalices 
of TcH Billah 3 (Siwiser, Museum Journal, XXIII, 273 ff., pi. LXff.). 
The latter date from the lTth-16th centuries, us is shown by comparison of 
their ornamental repertoire with that of pottery from Syria and Palestine, 
as well as by the fa«*t that the same tyiK* of chalice appears in its later 

* For this cliroaolofty cf. our observations Axxcal VI, 72 f. Eduard Meyer’s latest 
reduced eliroiiology would make Dynasty VI last from cir. 2423 to cir. 3280 (ef. his 
hroc-Uuro, IHe dltcrt CAroMoio^ic Babjyfont>N«, Auurintt uud Xgyptens, p. 08). 
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uupaiiiti'd form ut Nuisi near Kirkuk in u xtrntuni of the Ifitli'lotli (.-eiitury 
(dated by o muss of cuneiform materiul).” Tin* sjime ty|H' of eliulii-e tlmt is 
found at Dncbi, but with richer {minted docoratiun, (H-eiirs also in ubnndance 
ut i^ihuu, in the lowest level, called xoiie A** by du Mejiiiil. Sine(> 
this level is followinl by thick depositK called, re«|Hfctively. U and and siiui* 
the C <le)iosit dat«*t(, ns we shall tar, from tlie Ifith century, it is iinpossihle 
to date ‘^/oiic A later than the end of the; third inilleiinium, in a|>)>n»ximate 
n>rreement with du Mttsnil's date, “tin du 111‘* inillcnaire, coinmeiMrmeiit dii 
Still earlier are the tombs of the iiccro{H>lis at Tell ‘As and Tomb IV 
of el-}llisrifeh. Both t^rouj>s exliihit caliciform vesstds with tint huH* uini 
incised lines (generally straight liorixontal lines, sometimes alternating with 
cuiTcd lines). Jf wo add the types found l>y IVtrie at (lazii to our re(K*rtoire 
from sti’Hta 1*11. wc tiiid consitlerahle iH'seinlihinct* to the Syrian groiijis under 
discussion, though the latter are iimnistakalily older (du Mesiiil strias to have 
shifted his ehruiiology downward half a millennium since he assigiun] the not 
mireasonuhle date of '^400 B. to Tomb IV at MiArifeh, lH‘cniis<‘ he now 
dates the larropolis of eh'As in the first half of the siM'ond millenniiiin, which 
is mud) too low). In his “Aniurite'* stratuni ut Kadesh. Petard foiuid 
shertls witli the siime type of incis4>d diroration in straight and wavy lines 
and hands, lines of {mints or strokes, etc., us we have in 1-11 (Qitihsh. |>p. 
(>4-5, |»1. XXXV-VI. iHtxxim). As we have in TBMI. the ineiseil 
decoration of vast‘s fnnn the ISth century deposit under the (^uhlict Lfit 
(“ C'upole de Loth*') at el-2kli.<rifeh is also identical with ours, though the 
forms of vases arc nearly all later. corres|>omling roughly to those of oar ft. 
as wc shidl see. (loing further east into noHIieastern Meso|iotninia, we find 
caliciform vessels .•^oinewliat resembling oui-s. oociusionally lx*aring ineised 
dworation in straight and wavy Imnds. in Billah 4. which n{t|>ure)itly ladongs 
to the heginning of tlie second millennium, and which {H'lsninalily illnstrafi's 
a cuttun^ which was dilfustsl over all northern Mcsojiotamia. It is, then, from 
northern }iIcso|K>tamia that we inu.'«t prohnhly derive the innuen(*es which 
were ultimately res[mnsihle for the prinei|*al chara<'teristic of tlie I-H ceramic. 

IV. The Potteky of Stiiat.v G an'i* V <.Mim>LK Biioxzr. 11). 

14. During the sea.«in wc oldaiiiiHl a much c-lcarcr picture of the 

ceramic of stratum (i. tlianks to onr greatly incn'ased area, as well as to the 
diw-overv* of several houses lieloiiging to this ]K*rio4l. only one of which, how¬ 
ever, M'as well preserved. As lias lieeii stiitcil aimve. § S. we are now )'onviiHi‘d 

•The evolution fniiii painted t«» iiii(>»iiite(l. from liuniisheil to uithurni»lH'<i. ia the 
uaiial one, though there may la* exceptioiw. of course. 
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that the cliaracteristic H cerauiic only survived sporadically in the 6 period, 
nud tliat a almrp line may, m generalj be drawn between the pottery of the 
two successive strata. We must, therefore, modify our chi'ouological classifi¬ 
cation sliglttly, and assign Q and Y to MB II ratlier than to MB I. In some 
I'cspects it would be preferable to divide MB into tlirec phases, 1 (H), 
11 (0-F), JII (E-D), but it seems better to avoid making too minute sul>- 
ilivisions of our major periods at this stage of our investigation. It is now 
]>ossible to distinguish the Q ceramic as a separate group at Tell el-Ajfil, and 
to point out close analogies in Syria. As will be seen in § 24, the latter are 
very helpful in dating our ]>otter)' to the first half of tlie eighteenth century, 
witli a ])robablc backward extension into the nineteenth century. 

15. The most interesting t^'pe of pottery in G is a class of small eariuated 
bowls, illustrated in drawings, pi. 4:1-12,14, and photos of sherds, pi. 22: 
26-7, 30-32, 36. The distinction between G and F depends entirely, at this 
stage of our knowledge, on stratigraphic indications, which often fail us in 
distinguishing such relatively thin deposits as those of G and F. 4:1 (G-F) 
is buff, comb-faced, with flat disc-base and grooved rim. 4:2 (G-F) is bufC 
to reddish ImfF, otherwise tlie same. 4: 3 (G) is pinkish buff with brownish 
ixhI slip, horizontally wheel-burnisheil, witli grooved rim. 4:4 (G) is hori- 
7 .ontally hand-burnished on reddish slip. 4: 5 (G) is reddish huff, irregularly 
buniislied on slmulder, witli flat liase and grooved rim. 4: 6 (G) is pinkish 
hull, with vestigial grooved rim. 4:7 (G-F) has horizontally ])Ui*nished red 
slip with knob-lmmlles (cf. TBM I, pi. 6:44-5,53). 4:8 (G-F) also has 
liorizontally burnished red slip. 4: 9 (F?) has a buff to gray surface, hori- 
z(mtally burnisheil. 4:10(G- jiossibly H) is a lirownisli buff bowl, with 
wheel-marked interior (smoked), and docs not jierhaps l>elong to our category. 
4: 11 (F) is buff, covered with horizontally wheel-burnished red slip. 4:12 
(G-F—Bpossibly) has a light reddish brown surface, haiid-biirnished. As 
proved by the shenls of strata G-F, the great majority of carinated bowls 
1 >elongii]g to this period are wheel-made, have reddisli slip, highly burnished, 
and have a fiat or disc base and a gitiovcd rim or lip. PI. 22:26-7, with 
j)arallel strokes of dark-red burnishing on disc-bases, illustrate another com¬ 
mon peculiarity, not found in later periods, tlint of burnishing tlie disc-bases. 
No.s. 30-32 coino from the upper part of carinated bowls: 30 has red slip on 
rim and exterior, horizontally burnislied on shoulder and vertically below; 
31 is the same, hut not buniished below shoulder; 32 is reddish buff, with 
no slip, and with vertical strokes of butnishing. No. 36*^31, hut lias a loss 
distinctly grooved lip. For further illustrations and additional details see 
TBM I, §§ 20,23,27 (the supiwsed E bowls described in §27 are probably 
G-F, since we now have a mass of certain E pottery of this class, none of 
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wbicli exliibits tile grouvctl rim, tiiougli it is true that it iieuriv ull beluiigs 
to the end of E). 

16. Kinployiiig our elmraeteriiitie eariimted Ih)w1s of G-F a^ u elue, let us 
consider ])Ossiblc uci;urrejiues of our G e<>nimiu eWwlioi'u in J'ali^tiiie and 
Syria. The closest ]iarallol is found ut Tell el-'.\jiil. when* tlie jiottery of 
the “ Courtyard tVinetery (T.\ JI, viii, gg h, o»), iiserihcd hy J^etrie to tJie 
Tenth-Eleventh IhTinsty, rcwmhles our G tH-riimie i-l«)«i*ly. Most strikingly 
similar are the live earinated l>ow]s, |»1. XWJIJ, Xos. K 4, G 5, S, ^8 P Jt, 5. 
Though the drawings are sketeliy and iiuulciiiute, it is elear that tliPM* howls 
have the same forms, the same tyja* of ilat or distr hast'.s, and in at least two 
cases similar grooved rims. Other parallels will lx* noti**! below, and the date 
of the Courtyard Cemetery will la* fi.vtHl in ‘.id. We have not la*eii able to 
nleutify our tyjie elsc>wberc in Palestine, though this is almost i'crtninly duo 
to the inadequacy of tlie publication of iiio.st sites. In Syria a elosely n-lated 
group of carinnte<l howls fn-eins to o<eur; ef. espe4’inHy du Me.snirs sketcli of 
the pottery of Tomb I and the (^idibet Cut ut el-illsrifeli (QatiiaK S^ritty 
VIII, pi. X, 1, pi. XII, 2: XI. pi. XXXili. i-uls, 7-8. The earinated howls 
with disc-base are unmistakably similar. Tlie other pottery of these lo(‘i also 
bears a certain resemblaiK-c to our G-F types, so that a rough synehronism 
appears to be established. The clirunologiea! nu'aning of it will Ih* <*onsiden‘d 
below'. 

17. As has always been re<-ognizwl, the ft»nii of our carinatwl liuwls 
mjuires metal ])rototypes. Goo<l ilhi.strations of tlu*s<* prottdypf's are found 
among the ex votos in the foundation jar of llyblos {Hijhhiy pi. IA.\I:60a 
[silver], 607 [cojqaT]), whieb dates, as we sliall sih*. from the lirst half of 
tlie 18th century JJ. or a little earlier. In our )n*«*viijus study, TBM I. 15, 
we maiDtain(*d that a Mesopotamian origin of tlu* eurinat^l tyjH* was likely, 
though not demonstrable. It is now {Ki&sihle to show that this theory Is 
probable, thanks to Speiser’s work at Tell liillah in .\ssyria pi-ojaT. In § 13 
we have pointed out that certain important eharneteristies of our II ••ernmic 
i>p|>ear in Billah 4, where tliev had a good Meso|Mitamiaii background, as 
sliown by the work at .\s.sur and elsi*wliere. Now Itillab 4 also e.vliiliits fully 
ilevelojied rarinuti*d pottery of our general rln,ss; «*e Mnut-um Junrunl. XXII1, 
pi. lAT: 1-5, LYIII: 1,3, 5, LI X: 2-3. It is unquestionably ns old or older 
than our G pottery, and it alivady exhibits an ex4i*ptionally wide n'liortoire 
cf forms. An older Mesopotamian barkground is sngge.<ti*<l by the eariimted 
bowls of Billah G (pi. LI), hut siin-e tlie latter belongs to the )H*ginnitig of the 
thin! millennium or slightly l«*fore. no din*<’t iHUineetitm ean Im* estahlish(*<l. 

18. Second to the earinated howls in ehnmolugienl im|MirtaiKi‘ at our 
present stage of knowlcslge pomes the paintisl jmttery <*f (i-F, n*presonte<l 
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pi 4:13,15-6, 22: 1-10,29. Ever since the begimiing of our excavation at 
Tell Beit ilirsim, we had occasionally found examples of this peculiar painted 
ware, but until the fourth campaign we remained in doubt as to its precise 
stratigra]>hical poeition. There is no longer the slightest doubt that most of 
this material belongs to (i-E. Aside from the painted pieces 4:15, 22: 6-7, 
all of the examples found reflect a strikingly homogeneous technique, the 
nature of which will api)ear from our description of the examples. PI. 4:13 
(•=- 22:1-ib) is the upper i)ort of a stoi-e-jar, witli the characteristic rim of 
(t-F, never found outside of these strata (for sherds cf. 22:16-7,20-22); the. 
surface is coverwl with wliite lime wash, on whicli red paint is apidieil, fonning 
Imnds with reticulate design l)etween them. Traces of ])aint remain on the 
rim. 4:15 is the upper part of a large bowl, covered with cream slip, hori¬ 
zontally burnishe*!, decorated with red burnished hands. Since it w'as found 
75 cm. below tlie F tower in SE 14, there can be little doubt of its 0 date. 
4:16 (— 22: 5) is part of the shoulder and neck of another store-jar, also 
covered with white lime wash, on which are painte<l straight lines and bauds 
and wavy lines, in which I’ed alternates regularly w'ith dark blue; all the wavy 
lines are in blue, wlnle tlie straight ones are partly blue and partly i-ed. 
22: 2 is buff, comb-facwl (in tlic delicate plain style found throughout II), 
with a wide band of white wash on which is painted a reticulate band in red. 
No. 3 is like 1, to winch it may belojig; 4 is the same. No. 6 is lustrous 
(burnislied) red on a burnished buff slip, with a reticulate baud in red. 
No. 7 (found under SIC 21 F-2, and unquestionaldy G in date) belongs to an 
imported vase with globular body, and has finely levigated paste, varj'ing from 
croamy gray to grayish bulT, painted in black (faded in places to bistre and 
brown) with a reticulate design of quadruple-line bands; its date and pro¬ 
venience will be discussed Wlow, § 25. Nos. 8-10 resemble No. 5, though 
belonging to different vases. 22: 29 is a sherd from a store-jar, like Nos. 1 
and 5, painted with a reticulate band in re<l on n wintc wash. 

19. Tlie lK»st parallel to the G-F painted ornament comes from Byblos, 
and is found in the fHmou.s foundation jar already mentioned, § 17. For this 
jar sec the photo, litfhloH, pi. LN, and tlie excellent drawing published by 
Dussaud, Stjria, XI, 170 (the drawing offered by Montet, Byblos, p. 112, is 
very ineorroct). The surface of this store-jar is comh-fneed in the delicate 
style of G-F; the painttsl ornament, in red, consists of straight and wavy 
lines and reticulate bands in alternation. The Byl>lo.s vase dates from the 
fii'st half of tlie eighteenth century, or slightly earlier, as we simll sec below, 
from wholly indejiendcnt considerations, so our synchronism is perfect. Second 
wc must mention the painted jars found by du Mesnil in a tomb in tlie Butte 
de rfiglise at el-Mi5rifeh (Syria, XI, 158, pi. XXXII, col. 2, Nos. 195-7). 
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Owing to A ttinilugy witli the HiH'urAtion of Susti 1 a, flu Mesnil has 

dutvfl tlu'se jars ahout B. whi-reas they i^liouli) Ik* phutK] nliout ItiUU 
B. C., in clone relation to tiu* pottery of Tonih 1 and the Quliliet hut. Witli 
forms which jioiiit (lintiiictly to the transition from MIt I to 11. tliey exhiliit 
a painted decoration (*uiisisting of ulternuting ntraiglit and wavy linea and 
ndiculato hands, ns at Byhios and Tell Beit Mii'siin. 

20. The rest of the pottery from stratum (i (inclmling F) is rather 

Itetei'OgeiR'ous, so far as form IM. 4: 17 ((i-K) is the U)>(H*r jiart of a 

large 1 iom’](?), coven'd with an irregular white wash, ajiplicnl horixontally. 
n. 5:1 is part of a large Ik)\i' 1 with cylindrical side-s|Knit; the surfatr is 
mldish huff, and the rim is curiimsly folded. 5:‘>J (U-K) ladongs to a vessid 
with a comprcssc*d rim (evidently a vestigial form (d the folilinl rim of 5:3), 
now covered with alternate hands of ivd and wliitc wusli (probably onet* white 
wash eoveix'd M'itli alternate hands of red and blue, a tiH*hni«pie often illustrntiKl 
hy potsherds from this gioiernl jieriod). 5:3 (ti) is the top of a similar 
vessel, idnkish huff in color. 5:1 ((l-F) is an unusual itKiking pot, rcfldish 
hulf (smoked) in c<dor. with ninneroiis ronnd holes Udow the rim. and 
dm>rated on the shoulder with hori/.ontal giDovcs or furrow.'i. 5:5 (K) is an 
early form of a l>owl whicli hecanic later very eomiaoii (cf. TBJl I, 35. p. 
V4); the surface is huff, with ccntri{Kdal burnishing, and a criieihirm design 
in burnished re<l sli]) is applied to the interior, with a hand of reil artmnd the 
brim. 5: G (Cr) is the lower part of an amphora, with roiinthil haM*. 5: 7 ((«, 
early plnise) is an enipnatie clay object, with one side hriikeii and no apertun* 
in the other; the paste is gritty, and the siirfa«t* rwldlsli hu/f to gi‘ayis)» InilT. 
5:8 ((i) Isdongs to a vessid of nearly gloluilar Usly; tlie surfaix* is irn*pilarly 
t'omh'fati-d III li<iri}:oiital stroke.^. 

21. Turning to the shenls fi*om (i repix'sented in jd. 22: 11-3G, we imte 

tile shenls from flat^hottuiiied cooking pots with lu)I<*s Ik‘1ow tin* rim, and 
plastic hnnd.s iMairiiig linger-priiits. Xos. 11-5, TIica* inK>king pids came in 
during perioil 1. and have lK*eii fully di.« u.sscd TH.M I, S 15. etc. l)iiriiig this 
csm)»Hign M'p WH’Urwl ample additioniil evidem-e for the ^xirmdiiess of our 
earlier ixinclusiuiis reganliiig tlieir date and .sc(»|k'; no moilificnfioiiH sw*m to 
Is* necessary. Xos. IG-T. aix* amphora or .*itort*-jar rims; s<*e above, S 18. 

I’lie narrow ridge, coming to a point 1k*1ow the lip. is most characterlstii* of 
(i-F, aiul never seems to occur clsowlieix* in our site. Xos, ls-0 are typical 
loop-handles wdth smooth oval station, showing that the typical forms of ilB IT 
were alrt*ady in uw, though still relatively run*; X’o. 1!) is a pitcher handle, 
^.Tth a cr<*amy hu/f siirfaw, hurnisluHl in vertical strokes. Xo. S3 is a double 
liandlc, with creamy huff paste. Xo. ^*4 is another double handle, k'longing 
to a piriform or <»void juglet. with dark red slip and vertical lines of hurnisli- 
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ing. The vase may have had a l>ottom like No. 35, belonging to nu elongated 
vessel with a small fattened base, tiuifihcd in the same way as N^o. 24. No. 25 
IS a triple handle in reddish buff, witlmut slip. Nos. 2G-7 have been de8cribe<l 
in § 15. No. 28 belongs to the inverted rim of a bowl, covered with red slip 
on the rim and interior, burnished by hand in horizonttil strokes on the rim 
and just inside it, and with centripetal strokes in tlic interior (for a discussion 
of this type see TBlilX, § 35). This type of bowl became abmidaut later in 
MB II. For No. 29 see above, §18; Nos. 30>32, 36 are described in §15. 
No. 34 illustrates a simple type of combed hands which remained very 
common in G-F. 

22. On pi. 21:30-66 are shown numerous sherds from al) 0 vc the floor of 
a house belonging to stratum F. Their F origin is thus certain except in 
coses where the sherds may have come from the interior of falling ado1>e walls, 
though this danger has l)een obviated in this instance by selecting only those 
sherds which belong to types which constantly recur in floor-levels of stratum 
F. The detailed descriptions have been mislaid, so we shall limit ourselves 
lo a brief annl^'sis of the tyjtes repi-esented. No. 30 is like 22: il«15. Nos. 
31-2, 35, 38-89, 43, 46, 47, 57 belong to earinated bouds. practically always 
covered with slip (which has sometimes been nibbed off); No. 31, fi-om the 
outside of the neck of a bowl of this type, shows a continuous W-patteni in 
hunusliing, not infrequently found in G-F- Nos. 33 a-b and 36 belong to 
MB II cooking pots with cvertwl rims. Nos. 37, 40-41, 44-5 ai'e rims of large 
amphoras or store-jars; note the typical fonn of 41 and 45 (cf. 22:16 ff.). 
The section of the lip of No. 40, which is quite common in G-F, seems to 
resemble that of the contem|>orary foundation jar of Byblos. Nos. 42, 52, 53 
Udong to Inige shallow bowls with inverted rim, like 22: 28; the nnl band on 
the interior of No. 53 )>elong8 to a bowl with cruciform ornament, like 5: 5, 
olso from stratum P. No. 48 is the top of a typical bottle of MB II, with lip 
having a round section. Nos. 54-6, 65 illustrate typical comli-faced surfaces 
of F (also of G), shoiving the same delicate finish which we later have in 
strata E-D, and wliich is also found on the foundation jar of Byblos. Nos. 
63-4 exhibit the comlMHl hand of this period; cf. 22: 34. Nos. 58-62 ai'e loop- 
handles; No. 61 already shows the typical MB II thickening of the lower end 
cf the handle; No. 60 is marked with a fau, which appears not infi'equeutly 
on MB II pitlios-handles. All handles have a smooth oval section, without 
ribbing. 

23. We are now ready to consider the new light shed l>y Tell el-'Ajdl, 
Byblos, and other sites on our chronology’. In § 16 we jiointed to the parallel¬ 
ism between the ]>ottcry of the Courtyard Cemetery at 'AjAl and our G-F 
ceramic. In addition to the earinated l>owls, some other equally close rcsom- 
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I'lnnoes may be montluiieil liere. Tin* m*i*k ancl rim of tlu* larjre ainphoru 
-13 E 4 (TA II) is identical with «iir typical G-K ones (cf. 4: 13. 21: ll.4o, 
22 :lGtr.)^ ami the laaly and haiidloa arc no typically MBIl that wc may 
C'onaider the identity of type an altsolutc. The rim of tin* larjfe amphora 
43 K 5 seems to be the same as onr 21:40. Tin* larjn? ahallow la)wls M'ith 
inverted rim, 211>, 1% M 2-3, \ 2, correspond perfectly to <mr G-F howls, 
though the ty]>e lasted into 1>. Important for tin* synchronism with G-F is 
the fact that all se<*m to have Hat or disc-hast*s, no concave disi'-hases or ring- 
bases being shown. The elongated ovoid jugs, with a loop-handle and a small 
flat base. 'Ajfll 33 It-11 2, also appear at our site; cf. g 21 on 22: 21 and 35. 
Aside from tlie fact that the hnse is Hat instca«l of heing hiitton-shapcd or in 
the form of a sninll disc, this typo of jug is viiduidly identical with viua*s from 
the end of the twelfth niul the Ijegiiiniiig of the Thlrti*enth Dynasty at Ilylilos 
(two examples, Tomb I, contemporary with .\nu*ncmme» III. 1843.17l>5, 
jN’yrm, 11)22, pi. LXIII, bXVI; many c.\jimples. Tomb II. a generation later, 
Jit/blus, pi. CXVl; foaiinlation deposit of cir. 1800 U. (h. liifhlnx. pi. XIj\ 11, 
Kos. 130-132), and at Vgarit {i^yria, XIII: 5,7.12-18 substitutes a small 
Hat bottom, and thus approximates our tyjK.* even more clos**ly). where they 
ai)pear in the second stratum, dated by Eg>*ptiim monuments and scarabs to 
the Twelfth and Thirteentli Dynasties- Tliis tv)K* also apjH*ars rarely in 
raU*stine; for .Tericho cf. J, pi. 22: A,4 (“ Israelite*' IcveU. There can Iw 
little doubt that l»oth the piriform jugs with hutton-I»asc and the elongatetl 
one-liandlcd jugs witli pointed l^a-so repres<*nt nuMlificatioiis of it—a result 
which is useful for our relative chronology. Fwau the prece<ling observations 
it is evident tliat neither Petrie'.s rolative date in the Xth-Xlth Dyn. nor his 
absolute date, cir. 2800-2000 B. C., is aitieptalde. On the other hand, his 
sequence of cultures at Tell el-‘Ajiil is convet. since it may Is* shown with 
case that Palace I. assigned by Petrie to tlic \IIth Dyn.. cir. 3200 B. C.. 
rcallv contaiiifl Kg>'ptian pottery of the Xllth-XIIIth Dyn. (!),** while 

lIuH IVlrie nin Imvr oviTl«Hikctl this K uiicli-nr. With T.\II, euti*yMry 4 K. cf. 
0<tu tin 4 l Italian in. 211 (cf. UAI; wUli 31 VO cf. 72B.H.M («ml the vata-s from 
Palu.-o II. our K,. 31 V7-8J; with lii.\3 cf. fiA.lt (cf. l»M, cU-.l. Iwvin;.' tin* saitie 
wavy iacised dcci>riitioii. TAII. IK; is slmped c.Mictly like Kj^yptlaa vessels ef tlw 
tviK‘ of the ohsljlaii ihtilif-c from Tntub I at Ityhlos. ilatiiv from late Dyn. Xll. T«» 
Asiatic MBIl iMiiiit the “AautoUan" Isml ItK; 1 tcf. Mow. H»l» and the .sH.kliiy 
{•ot .'W B H. which ls*nrs an iianOstukalilf rcM’iohlatav to the cookiiij; jN»ts of MBIl 
llpiirtHl Ik-Iow. pi. IS. The |K.ttery »traincrs U” Z :t' and 0 lM*ar a general rcaemhlance 
to struiiwrs »if MBIl (cf. A ItHli-lStli century date seema, thrnfore. to Im* 

Mahlislicd for the First Palaw of Petrie. Tlwt it Is pn-HykMW may \tc considered 
as absolutely certain, hut the jK-rhsl of uluiidoiinient la-fore tla* <aMistnH*tion «»f Palace 
II need isit U- over a «-eiitury (say ITTo-lTOO B.f.. to make a 
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Palace 11, instead of belonging to the Xllth Dyn., corresponds perfectly to 
onr Ei- The Courtyard Cemetery then represents the native culture from the 
time of Palace 1, or perhaps immediately after its destruction, and must be 
dated about the first half of tlie 18tli century. 

24. The equally cogent jiarallel to Q-F offered by the foundation jar of 
Byblos (see alrave, § 19) provides an o])portunity for utilizing the rich mate¬ 
rial found inside the jar as a check on our chronology. It is true that many 
of the objects may be considerably older, so that caution must )>e employed. 
The collection of 8caral)s represented Byhloa, pi. LXV, can, however, be dated 
with a close approach to precision, tlianks to the valuable material secured by 
Peisner at Uronarti in Nubia, described in the Bulletin of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, XXVIII (1930), 47-66, with elaborate illustrations. A collec¬ 
tion of 5000 clay jnr-sealings, from 500 different wal-patterns, all dating 

clearly from Dynasty XIII, and probably from the first half of that 
dynasty/* provides (rhronological evidence of unequalled value. Most of the 
scarab-seals ai'e private, and rontain everj' possible variation on the scroll and 
loop design. The resemblance of the dominant designs to those employed on 
the scarabs from the Byblos deposit is so great that the latter must also belong 
to the first half of tlie Xlllth Dyn., and jwrhaps also to the end of the Xllth 
Dyn., i.e., cir. 1800-1750 B. C. ilontePs date {Byhlos, p. 127 ff.) about the 
end of the Sixth Dynasty is much too liigh, and even Dussaud’s date about 
2000 (Syria, XI, 171 f.) and Vincent’s date in the 20th century (RB, 1925, 
173 ff.) arc too higli; in no case can the jar antedate the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

25. The Vgarit ])arallc]s are indirect for the most pai*t, though thero is an 
unmistakable resemblance in several vase ty^ws, as we have already obsen'ed. 
It is, moreover, of particular interest to note that tlie closest single parallel 
to our imported vase, 22; 7, is ])erha])s the vase from TTgarit, stratum II, 
]mblishe<I Syria, XIII, pi. XII: 2, exhibiting tlie same bands of qua<lruple and 
quintuple lines in lilnck or brown on a buff surface.** fitratuin II dates, as 

jiotU'ry is commuii in the MB uf (’yprus; cf. the disciiiuion TBM t. S SH A 
(|i. 2(() on the vnses Mayansli No. 70, etc. For additional imrallelM. with full disriission 
uf the Cyprian material sec Kobiiuioii, Harcuni, and Iliffe, (Ji'rrk ra«r* at Toronto, I, 
7-H, Nos. 30 (n network of quintuple Iwnds) and 31 (made in with the wheel). 

It may )>c added in this (*oiinectioii that tiie |M>tt4.>ry dim-uKSetl TBM t, 27 (I 30 .\) hiis 
now Ix'vn found in quantity at Tell cl-*Ajal (TAI, pi. XXVIII-XXXIII. II. pi. 
XXXVIII-XL), thnu({h Petrie hss not appunmtly made n rniiiparative xtudy. Its 
ultimate provenience seems to lie from Northern MeMi|K)tamia and Syria; ef. the 
numeruus iwrallels iu motive between Petrie’s Hit, T.K II, pi. XLII, and S|K»i»r’s table, 
.l/NorMiN Journal, XXTII, pi. LXIV, i*8i>eciaHy the ei;!ht-S{K>kod ornament. .SiHUser’s 
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we liave noted, from the lute Twelfth and early Thirti*enth DymiKtieK, so the 
contemporaneity is naaurod. In the east^ of strata (l-K, therefore, our former 
chronology ivniains unchangtHl in any respect. 

V. The Toiteky of Hthatcm K (MHll). 

26. In the third campnigii we found few remains of stratum K, and the 
&l>8encc of liuusi^s of this ]>eriod made it impttssihle to distiiig\iish clearly 
hetweeii the closely similar i-erumie of E and of J) (ef. TU.M I, $ 2T). In our 
fourth campaign we were so fortunate us to discover extensive and well- 
preserved lemaiiis of stratum E, which now is better rejireseiited than 1). 
K was an important jHTiod, wliich fell in tlio early and the middle Hyksus 
age, l>etwi‘en cir. 1750'^ ami the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
whereas D was a shorter (KTirsl. re|iresenting the dwdiiie of the Jlyksos eultim*, 
between tlie end of the 17th century ami the eoiupiest of Palestine by the 
Egyptians of the XVIIlth Dynasty, cir, ISiiU-looO H. C. (for the chronology 
set* THM I, §§46-7). In our |>revious pulilieation we erroneously reversed 
the duration of the two jieriiKls, oadiig to the relative inferiority of the E 
I'cmains found near the D palatt*. Xoiv wo can .sja^ak with ctinfidemt*, since 
we found at least thm>, ]H*r)m|is four siUH'essive levels of stratum K, wliich 
we must divitle into t«'o ])hases, while I) is ciiaracterizetl by only one phase, 
with two suli-phascs in the palace.’* 

27. Tlie pottery of stratum E rejm'sents the idima.v of MB II ceramic. 
The iL*ie of beautiful inetallie forms ami of rich huriii.shed slip seems to have 
Iteeii most widely dilfusi'd aliout the middle of this |N*riod, as iiidirated by the 
sher<ls found in <lej»osits assigiUHl to Ei. The high development of the potter's 
art corre»|»onds to the jirohahie external situation, sinei* the iiiiiblle <»f period E 
would corresjuuid to the elima.x of tlie llyksos »*mpm*. wliich sciuns to have 

iimU'iiHl comcH frunt the I7th-I(ith century hCnitnni U at Tell Uillah (set* S 13, alaivcl, 
and Is thus cnatPiii|Hirary with ours. 

For this (late *cv provishitinlly TUM 1. 127; we to iHhcuss the chr<Mii»|<i}:y of 
the Ilyksns iieriod msm e]'>>cwhi*re. Meanwhile. Itnivliardt's l•^tlll<>n1illn^y diM-itwry of 
a iirent ;;elii‘a|o}'U-uI table uf Meiii|ihite |trie*>t'i |Ni/;/H-r. Hrrliit AbaiL, ia.32. pl*. <StK-'.!2> 
lias cstahlishi*<l tlio eHsetiliul correi'liiess of the current low clironolo;!y (ori;:inuny -M't 
up hy lilin). BetWivn .Si>M)iitriK ill ((iictl cir. IK4*»| and .Vino«is I (rir. ].~7'i—I there 
Were eleven aeia*rationH of priests. W'hicU would yield the entirt'ly reaNonuliIe average 
of 24>.*> \vars for each ;.'enerutioii. several years hi;'her than the averse* for the entire 
sixty )!encrutions. 

nuinU-r of scarabs and n M*al-cy]iiider, all ivitninly from stratum K. fiaind in 
the fourth eum|H)ii;n. are puhlishc*! in the Hullrlin. 47. lia*. A-.l (w A.I.A, ia.'l2. .mS-IL 
lias. 1*31. The iiMWt im]Mirtant scarab Initrs a corrupt inscri|<tion of tlu< <‘arly Ilykaos 
priiuH* Y't/b‘kr. uinl cannot date from la-fore the early 17tli tvntiiry. 
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fallen iu the middle of the 17th century, or a little earlier. All over Pnleatine 
and southern Syria we find a liomogenoous ceramic culture, illustrated espe¬ 
cially by the contents of innumerable tombs of the Hyksos age, belonging to 
the feudal lords of the country. 

28. Storc-javs or pitlioi of stratum £ are represented iu section on pi. 6, 7: 
1-10, 11: 3-7, and in photo on pi. 19: 5 («« 6: 3), 24:1-2,10-13. The store- 
jrti'S almost always have a very graceful form, taj>erjng symmetrically from 
the shoulder to a small flat (or very slightly rounded) base. They generally 
have four handles or none; the handles adapt themselves remarkably well to 
the 8ha{)e of the vase, they have a smooth oval section, and almost invariably 
have a tluckcniug and i>rolongation of the lower end which gives MB pithos- 
handles so clmraeteristic an appearance (pi. 6:1-2, 24:1-2). Tho small ilat 
base is characteristic of MB II, and disap^iears very early iu LB. The profile 
of the rim varies greatly in store-jars of E-D, but wc have not been able to 
note any clear mark of differentiation betu’cen the foiins of the two periods. 
Tithos-rims of £ vary from sueh simple forms os 7:10 to such complex pro- 
hlos as 11: 3-7, 24:11-12. Combed decoration seems to be more common than 
in D, as might be exjiected; the comb-faced surface occurs frequently (cf. 7: 
1,10, 24:22), while incised decoration iu straight and wavy lines and bands 
is often found (cf. 7: 3,10) on the shoulder. A ridge sometimes occurs near 
tlie base of the neck, us iu the trumpet-footed ruses, from wluch it is evidently 
imitated. The decoration with a plastic band or band bearing herring-bone 
imitation of a coi-d occurs (cf. 24: 22), but is distinctly less frequent than 
in stratum D. The princijml distinction between store-jars of B and of D is 
timt the former tend to be more carefully made, to have more original fornus 
and decoration, and to show more graceful shai>es. In practice, wc found it 
comparatively easy to tell them apart, after a little experience.—In addition 
to the parallels from otlicr excavations wiiich are listed TBM I, § 29, note the 
slore-jars from Tell el-'Ajul publishetl by Petrie, TA II, pi. XXXI: 43 A 2, 
A 4', which Petrie assigns to Palaces 11 mid III, both contemporaneous with 
B, rougiily siieaking. The .store-jar from Palace I. with base and rim missing, 
cannot be controlled; the context places it iu the early 18th century (see 
above, § 23). 

29. Stratum B exhibits an extraordinary vai’icty of carinated bowls and 
otlier vessels of tlie most graceful forms and often of the most exquisite duish. 
Deposits of .^lierds belonging to earlier phases of E (called B| for convenience) 
show that this class of pottery had I>egun to decline by the end of period E, 
to which most of our vessels naturally belong. Tlie use of burnish was already 
becoming less common, a process which continued during the following period 
D, so that wc can hardly be surprised to find the practice of burnishing almost 
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oxtiiiet in ik'HchI ('. we have a)r«Mi«iy ilitU'UttsiHl the ori;;in and )>ro> 

vcniencc of this class uf ivraniit* in ilealiii}r with strata (}-K (SSl.VK; 
Tli^I 1, we will pass on to ileserihe the individual vases oti pi. 

7-8. Characteristic of the 1atU*r part of MB arc the earinate<l vases with 
trumpet-foot, shown in mdioii pi. 7: 1 l-o. 1T-H.. 23:I-r).S. M«»st of 
them arc eoiitiimously hurnislKsl on a rich dark red slip (7: l’i-1. IS): the 
hiirnishiiig may Ih* ajiplted horizontally with the who**! in motion (whiH<|- 
hurnishctl), or it may Ik> aj»pliiHl hy hand, or both pro4H>s.ses may U* employcil 
successively. The color sometimes appears as orange-brown (7:17, smoked 
in places to dark hrown), or as InitT (7: 11,20). ('ream slip also aii)N»ars 
(7: 15 Iiand-lmrnished, 7:21 wlaid-hurnished). Xo. 10 (huff, partly smoked) 
represents pGrhu]>s a moditication of the same form, in inferior pastt* and 
excHjution. X'o. )C (creamy huff snrfnce, lioriz<n»tully hurnishiHl) is very like 
eciinin 0 forms (ef. TBM 1, pi. 41: I, also with burni.sh(>d eivaiii slip), ami 
the groove on the inner side uf the slip is suspieinus: on the otlier haml, the 
context was K (though not altogether satisfactory) and the outline of the 
neck and rim resembles that of the class iiniler i‘on.<iderati<m, so a date in K| 
would be most suitable tyjKdogically. Tlie class in ()Uestion is so well-known 
that no discUMion is nee<led; cf. now the vn.sc‘K fnan tlie Uyksos age of Jerielio. 
JG, pi. XXXIX: 14-5 (cream sliji), Xl^: 48-9 (U'o with cream slip). 

30. On pi. 8 arc shown sections of tyjiieal carinated bowls of stratum K; 
for photos of selected examples see pi. 23: 0-7,9. These ]»owIs var\' extra¬ 
ordinarily ill details of form and tiiiish: in periml 1) the variation is con¬ 
siderably reduced. 8: I is ntldish buff, witli eoam* grits, without slip; a (late 
in 1) is nut e.xeluded by the context. 8: 2 is grayish liiiff, without sli|i. 8: 3 
is of coarse paste, c-ream colonal, witliout slip, and M'lth jjronouiniHl wheel- 
murks. 8:4 is light reddish buff, 8:5 is reddisli buff; neither has a slip. 
8:0 is creamy gray and 8:7 is civumy buff; neither lias a slip. 8:8 has 
Imnd-burnislkHl knI slip ladow and .'<imilar)y biirnislMsi Imff surfac** aliove. 
8:9 is grnyi.sh buff, unhiirnisbed. 8: H) has a huff surface, with horizontal 
(wheel) burnishing on tlie shoulder. 8:11 is grayish buff, unburnished. 
8 : r2 lias a wlukfl-lmrnislK'^l cream slip. Xos. 13-4 ladong to a |HTii!iHr type 
well i-epresentwl in MB II, as at Sheehem (Balatah, unpiiblishM), Jericho 
(J(i XXXVI: I), Toll el-'.\jiil (T.\ I, pi. XXXIX: 23 W). Kor a fine 
extunple from our stratum 1) see TBM I. pi. 43: 0. This typi* has a high 
truinjK*t-foot, like tlie jars «Ies<'rjlie«l in >5 29: our example, No. 13. has a 
huriusbe<l grayish buff surface. Xo. 14, with nihlisli huff surfac**, whwl- 
hiiriiishe<l inside and outside, may not have bad the high f<Mir. but may Ik* 
parallel to such examples as Toll el-Fi‘ir'ah 23 K 22 ((.'PIM. Bethsbrmesh No. 
074 (BRG 129). 8: 15, with a huff, wlicel-hiirnisheil surfai-e. s<‘ems to have 
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had a low base. 8: IG does not belong to our class at all, but may be included 
here for convenience; the clay is brick-red, whcol-burnished outside and per¬ 
haps inside, but without slip. Tlie form is cliaracteristic of MB II; cf. the 
e.vflmples figxired BPM 3, ])1. VI. Slierda from rarinated IkjwIs are shown in 
photo on pi. 24:14-7. Nos. 14-6 arc trum{)et-ba8es belonging to bowls of this 
(■lass. No. 14 is of brick red cla}' with a slip of the same color, wheel- 
burnished on tlie outside of the ]}ody aboro the base. No. 15 is creamy gi'ay, 
without a slip and unburnislied. No. 16 has a burnished cream slip. No. 17 
i»elong8 to tlie ujiper ])art of a reddish bull bowl, wheel-burnished on the 
siioulder. 

31. Sections of jugs of the Tell cl-YahudI)’eh and related types will be 
found on pi. 9:1-6; idiotographs are given on pi. 23: 13 and 24: 5-6, 9. PI. 
8:1 is distinct from the others, tliougli it probably shares a common origin 
with them in the jags described in § 23, above. It is covered with a rich red 
slip, vertically burnished in continuous strokes. The piudied lip and form of 
the mouth belong with the elongated one-handled jugs described § 46, below, 
hut the double handle and (to a certain extent) the shape of the body (the 
lower part of whicli is unfortunately missing) belong with the piriform jugs 
of our class. No. 2 is huff, with a burnished red slip; the roughly fiat bottom 
is very common in this period, differentiating the jugs which have it from 
other jugs with the same up])cr part, but with a piriform lower part provided 
uith the characteristic button-ltase. There seems to bo no chronological 
difference between the two typos. No. 3, with a single handle, a piriform 
))Ody, and a Imtton-hase, is covered with a continuously burnishc^l orange- 
brown slij». No. 4 has the typical Tell cl-Ynhudlyeh technique, a burnished 
black surfac*c, with hands of imnctured ornament, the punctures being filled 
with chalk, u’hioh stands out against the block background. Though this vase 
has a double handle, it diiTers from the usual vessel of the hqie by the rounded 
shape of tlie l>ody, U'hieh is distinctly not piriform. No. 5 (“ 23 :13) is cov¬ 
ered with u thick, continuously burnished slip, varying in color from buff to 
dark gray and brown. The vessel has a flatti.sli base and a double linndio, 
like No. 2, hut differs in having a plastic button set at the point whore the 
liaiullc joins the rim; this button is characteristic of the class. No. 6 is cov¬ 
ered witli n dark re<l slip, burnished in continuous vertical strokes; the form 
is characteristic of the piriform jug as a group. 24: 5 is placed so as to show 
jiari of the rim, the double handle, and the shoulder of an unimrnished huff 
vase. No. 6, also huff, nnhurnished, is the double linndlc of a similar vase. 
M'ith the button at the rim. No. 0, again huff, is part of a double handle, 
with the button. 

32. The problems connected with the chronology, provenience, and distri- 
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button of tlio tY|K’B ilist'UssiHl in tlu* pit •titling st'clion vert* iilrojuly tifutcnl 
TBM I, §39, whore tlio niu.st iiiiportniif litorahiro i)t oitoi). Tlx^ most ini|)or- 
iaiit new discussion is tinit of lV*zaril. pp. io-t’i. wliioh wns written, 

liowever, in 1921-^, Iwfoiv tho up[H>ni'{tii{S‘ o( tlio works pn*viously liy 

tlio present writiw. I’oziinl drew tlio orniiuMMis ooiiohision that tlio Toll cl- 
YahCdiyoh pottery was oontoiiifKirarv with tho .\ I Itli-M 1 Ith Dymisttes, and 
passed out of use witii tho ocnniii^ of tho liyksos. Our material sliows tliat 
the |K)ttery in question onine into use in <i’*F, hut did md iKusmio ahundant 
until stratum K. when it enjoyed its ^jifiitost dovelo]>mo)it. In 1) it liecanio 
rarer, and showed inoreasinx poverty of form and doooration. Our ovidonw 
thus op{>os(^ a Iti^h date for tlie iiitrisiuolion of tliis class of [lottery, Siiiee 
the Egj’ptian material prorex only imjiorlatioii iH'fon* the i-Iose of Hyn. XII, 
we would now alter the date of its ap[)(‘aram*i‘ in K^ypt from ladoro 1900 to 
la-fore IftOO (contrast TiiXI I. g 23. end. where I followed diiiikev too closely). 
In §23, above, we have indli-ated the pi-ohalde ori;;in of tlie class.—In the 
early Ilyksos palaces of Tell el-.\jiil. II and Hi. which an* roii^rhly «*ontcm- 
poraneous with our K perioil, there are many examples of our class, listed 
under 60 and 74 (TA 1, pi. lA'TI; TA II, pi.' LV[. 

33. PI. 10: 1 (•» 23:11) and 4 belong to a class of tall vust-s with wide 
mouths and laxlics which arc cither rou^ldy cylimlricnl or which hul;;o slij'htly 
lailow. The base is generally of the concave «lis<- ty|M-. Ih»th of our examples 
are reddish buff, without slip or burnish. This type seems to occur elsewhere 
ill Palestine, so fur us the inuterial is puhlislied. only in the Ilyksos levels at 
Tell el-*Ajfd: TA I. pi. XLIl: 31 gives n jiainted vess**l of this form, V 5, as 
coming from Palurv III (“ Dyn, XV’*). and two otliers. V2,4, were found 
in a single tomb of this age; TA 11 furidslies two other examples. 31 V T-6, 
laith from Palu<-e II. .Ml live exanqdes have disc-liases, though the degree of 
euiicavity is unfortunately not indicated, aiul all have mon> or less bulge below 
and more or less Hare at the rim. It is naturally inten-sting to find them all 
in the two palace-levels whi<*h eorrespoiid most e)os(‘ly witli our K. .\t Hyldos 
a very interesting example of our class was found by Montet in Tomb 1\’ 
(Hyhhx, p. 2(12, pi. (*.\V(I: S15). which s**ems to lw>long to the early .\IIIth 
Dyn. (early iHth it-iitury). hi Tombs II and 111 (± li<(>0 B.C.) were 
found many calieifonii vases with dise-hases {fiijhlos, pi. (’XVI, CXVIII. 
X'o. S()2). M‘hi(-h form |s-rliaps the Iniiisition from tin* caliciform va«* of 
3dB I in Syria (cf. our II tyfa*) to our «-la.'«s of ves.s(*l. (’PP (after 101) 
Petrie tronifiares va.'^o Hl.’J with an Hgyfitian form of the late .XIIth Dyn. 
(KtihuUy pi. XII: 5), 

34. We shall consider in*xt the larg»* shallow fsiwls, generally with inverte«l 
rim. which are so charaeteristb- of strata K-D (cf. TBM I. §3.'»). Examples 
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are illustrated on pi. 10: 2-3, 5-10; 24: 24,27,29-83. 10; 2 has a thickened, 
slightly inverted and everted rim; it is ring- (». e., wheel-) burnished on u 
brownish buff surface inside. 10:3, with a similar rim, is reddish buff, 
unburnishwl. 10: 5 has a typical inverted rim; it is pinkish buff, uiiburn- 
ished. 10: G, with a rim both inverted and everted and two loop-handles, is 
mode of a coarse, gritty paste, witli a reddish buff surface. 10: 7 is like 10: 5. 
10:8 is a bowl of unusual type, since nearly all our bowls have a concave 
disc-base; it has a I'cddisli buff surface, c*overed witli a red slip, hand- 
burnished, with strokes running in all dii'ectious. 10: 9, with typical inverted 
rim, is brownish buff, unburuialied. 10:10, also with inverted rim, has a buff 
surface, originally covered with ring-burnished bioumish red slip (now lost 
except where burnished). Turning to the photographed slierds in pi. 24, 
No. 24 belongs to a bowl witli iuvertcil rim, and witli ring-buriiishcd reddish 
buff surface; form and tcolmicpie arc equally characteristic. No. 27 shows 
the interior of a bowl witli inverted rim; tlie buff surface is buruislied witli 
tbe wheel (ring style) on and near the rim, while ncaror the center it is 
liaud-burnished oldiqucly to the rim. This technique of burnisliiug is rare in 
tills period. No. 29 has a reddish buff surface with ceutri|>ctally burnialicd 
red slip; the base is a concave disc. Nos. 30-33 are concave disc-bases of 
similar bowls; note the suiooili liuish and the almost complete erasure of the 
wheel-marks. No. 31 is comb-faced outside. 

35. llisecUaneous types of stratum E are illustrated by occasional exam¬ 
ines, which we may now describe. PI. 10:11 is a pottery cult-stand, of coai'sc 
clay, buff in color, with tlic top missing. These stands seem to Iiavo been 
cmploy’cd for the suppoit of earthonwnro bowls in which incense was burned, 
but siuiuls of the same form serve<l also as holdcra for sacred plants; for a 
discussion, with references to the current literature, sec TPM I, § 42. 10:12 
is a typical MB II lamp of stratum E; for a discussion of the ty|>e cf. TBM I, 
§38. 10:13 is a most unusual tyi>e, with both top and Imttom unfortunately 
missing. Tlic vase is covered with a creamy buff sli)), baked to a light red on 
one side; it is horizontally hand-burnisheil on the sides and vertically bond- 
burnished below'. I know* of no parallel in the published material. 11:8 is 
a typical cooking pot of the {>eriod; for sherds illustrating the forms of the 
plastic bund in E st'e pi. 24: 18-21,33,25. A more ])ointe<l rim, contrasting 
with the Hat rim which is nearly always found in period D, occurs commonly 
in E; cf. the Jericho vase of the same general age, JO, pi. XII: 4. The holes 
in the outer rim, al>ove the plastic band, which ai*e so characteristic of strata 
I-P, do not seem to occur after the beginning of ]>eriod E; tliey are never 
found, at all events, in Inter E or in 1); cf. the discussion of these types 
TBM I, §§ 15,3G. 11:9 is anotlier unique vase, with an oval horizontal sec- 
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lion, iihowii in lotijrent and diuiaider; tlie 8urfu(t> is iviiiiisli butT to 

gray, uiiburuislu’d.—Turning to tlio ivniainiiig sluuils on p). 23*4, wt* iioto 
first the cup-strainers, whicli are very elniraeteristie of stratum K. 23: 14 has 
a c'Oinplex triple hainlle, with u secoml (false) triple Iminlle under the (irst. 
No. 15 has u single Inimlle. Xo. l(i is the strainer (»r a third one, the to]> 
la-ing broken off. rnti) the reeinit cxeavtilioiis at Tell ul-'Ajfil and at .lericiio, 
this class of cup-strainer seems to have lieeii unknown, (larstaiig fouml a 
perfect example in Tomb {) (Mi, pi. .\.\XV: G), which we would date typo- 
lugically iH-'tween 1750 and IGoU, because of the obvirnis connexions with our 
(i-K and contemporary material on the one hand, and with K-J) on the other. 
The scarabs belong in part to .\lllth Dyn. type^ now so well-known fixmi 
Keisner's work at rronarti, and in part to ebaraeteristie llyksos tyjies.** 
Tomb 0 would then coiTespoml ehronologi<-ally to our K. Garstang's strainer 
has a disc-base, but the jK)sitioii of the handle is identical with that of Xo. 15. 
Petrie has also found wveral hroken cup-strainers, TA I, jd. XLI.X: G7 Z G-7; 
c*ne of them lias a loo]>-handle (hroken olf) in the same jiosition us Xu. 1.5, 
and the strainers arc all like ours. Two of them are as.sigiied hy Petrie to 
the level which lie now infers to Pahn*e 111, our K-, roughly s|M*akii»g. PI. 24: 
.‘{•4 are l<K»p-handleK placed on the shoulder of a large jug. in characteristie 
Ml) II fasliion. Xo. 8 is an C4|ually typical doiihle handle in the same position. 
No. 7, creamy gray in (rolor, Ixdongs to a wide-mouthed pitelier. Xos. 2G un-1 
28 illustrate the rare pnintiil ornament of K. Both helung to large vases 
with carinnted liody, perhaps shaped like tlie i-hiss descrihisl in g 29, as sug¬ 
gested hy the ridge in X<i. 28, la-tween the neck and shoulder. Xo. 2G has a 
ci-eamy gray shiji. with red paint, hotli hurnislied (the paint is therefore* (*allc<l 
** lustrous’’). Xo. 28 has ml paint on a ci'eam wash (not slip), hand- 
smootheil. i know of no puldislied parallel, Init it is interesting to note that 
Petrie reports the waggle ” motive (a wavy line between two straight ones) 
as particularly common in Pahui* 11 at Tell el-'Ajrd, and as liecoraing very 
ram thereafter (T.\ II, pi. XLII). 

36. On fig. 1 are shown ]diotos of slierds with plastii* scr|ii*nts from MB II, 
h and c belonging probably to K. Sherds b ami r (Isith inadvertently placed 
u]>sidc down) lielong to large jugs with a double handle on the shoulder and 
.*1 coiled scr|>eut decoration l>eginning below the spring of tlie handle and 
running up the cleft of the handle. Slierd h still represents a clear MTpciit, 
while c (which may Udong to stratum 1)) shows a liighly c-onvciitionnlixeil 
double coilwl ja.'rjviit motive. Shenl « n-seuihles the serpent slienl ilescrilHNl 

** Tlie searnhfi from Tomli II are ]iul>lisli4sl .10. p). XXXVII iiia! pp. 47 iT. XewlN-rry's 
U'latively low ilatvs are evitleiitly tlue in part to luck of aeiiuaiiituiirv with tlK> I'roiuirti 
iiiaferial. 
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TB3£ X, § 37 iu its ty]»icall)' pitted body. In addition to the references given 
in our previous study, note tlie double liandles witli 8er])eiits from Tell el-*Ajtll 
(TAX, pi. XXXV: 112-3). 



Pi^. 1. .Sherds of MB 11 with SeriiviiC Onmment. 



Fij;. 2. Alabftstra from £. 

37. Six alabastra from stratum E (all from rooms of level E) are illus¬ 
trated in section on pi. 9: 7-12 and in photo on fig. 2. Three of them (Nos. 
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7-U) have uti oval (elliptic) horizontal section on the outside, the iiisiilc sih'* 
tion being imturally I'uuiul. Tliis elliptic section is extremely 1*010111011 In 
niabastra from and Palestine, helongiiig to this age. Owing to lark of 

S])ace, wc have not consi(lei*cU it ailvisable to nnik«* an exhaustive 4-oinpanitive 
study of the alabnstra, which were made in Kgypt and iin|>orted into Palestine 
(cf. TU-M I, g 40). The clos^'st parallels eoine now from Tell el-*Ajiil. No. S 
I'csembles TAI, pi. NNV: 21. N4». 0 is suinething like T.V 1, |il. .\.\lVa. 
which is a little larger, and TA II, pi. .Will: 42 also res4>nihles It. No. 10 
reMcnihles TAI, pi. XXV: 25-(i, and No. 11 is like T.\II, pi. -K.XIll: 43 
(cf. TAJ, pi. XXV: 27, 3«). With Nos. 7 ainl 12 conipnre the Kgyptiiin 
e.xoinplc, SeOmeut /, pi. Xbl: 2!). GUI, pi. XLIl: 7 is like No. U, though 
a little larger. 

38. On j>I, 11: 1-2 arc rejnx'sented two faienw leiitoid Ihuiks, hotli found 
ill rooms of stratum E, so that there can be no question about their date, 
lloth have lieon sulgected to a eonthigration wliicli has changed thoir color, 
originally greenish blue, witli dec^orution probaldy in black or liistre. I must 
confess my inability to find any parallel in ]>ublished material of the Middle 
Empire or Ilyksos date. These pieces may become e.xtroinely intea'sting for 
chronological pur[>o.ses, since their date cannot Ik.* far from the third quarter 
of the 17th century. 

VI. The l^OTTBBY of Stiutum D (MK II). 

39. Tlie chronology of stratum 1) has alremly l>eeu considerc*! in TBM I, 
gg 45-7, and ul»ve, g 26 niul note 12. There can be little doubt that this 
stratum nqjresents tlie period from somewhere in the latter part of the 17th 
i-eiitury to about the middle of the 16th centurv'. The scaralw found this 
season in stratum IJ will lie discuss<’d elsewliere; they a«ld nuUiiug of impor¬ 
tance to the evidence already firesented in TIl.M I.** For the jmiblem of the 
duration of .MB II. and the dale of the transition to LB 1 see below, §50. 
It will not Ik* necessary to go into mucli comparative detail, since jK'riod D 
was ade<juately covered by the material excavated in the second and thinl 
campaigns, published in TBM I. 

40. PI. 12: 1-7 illustrate earinated howls with low l)a-<e, either of the disc 
or of the ring typo. As statwl above, §g 251-31), tliere is a perc*e|»tible decline 
iu tlie u.**© of burnishc<l slip on vases of this cla.'^s: the beauty of the finisli is 
at its lieight in (J-F and E„ lK‘Ct»mes less in E. (E), and is greatly reduced 

’‘For (iliutd^raplis of these scurubs set* N«*. 47. Hg. 0 103*2, .'WI, 

Og. 7). They arc in part almost hlentieHl with s<*oral»* prevUnisly foiiiw) in 1). uml 
lire verv eharaetcristic of the (Ieve|o|H*«I HykM*s style of the lute I7th and early lOtli 
eeiitury. For a diseussioti of the class i*f. TltM I, ( 4.i. 
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ill D. Of our bowls, only No. G shows traces of original burnishing; its fonn 
and creamy bulf surface show tliat it belongs with tlie imported vase published 
TBM I, pi. 43: C, found in tlio D palace. No. 1 is buff, No. 2 is reddish buff, 
No. 3 has a hand-smoothed cream slip, No. 4 is ciToin}' buff, No. 5 is brownish 
huff, and No. 7 is like No. 5. The forms of bowls from stratum D are 
dj.stinctly less varied and less elegant than those of K, as will l>e seen by 
comparing the jdates of this ])Otterj‘ in TBM I and here. PI. 12:9-11 are 
CAi'innted va.<ie8 with trum()et-foot, like those of 13 treated above, § 29. No. 9 
is identical iu type with pi. 7:11 ff.; it has a light reddisli brown slip, wheel- 
biirnishrtl. No. 10, which may possibly belong to Ci, so far as stratification 
is concerned, has a squat trumpet-foot; it is covered with a vertically burnished 
cream slip. No. 11, wliicli is a late, inelegant fonn of 9, has a red slip, wheel- 
burnished on the shoulder and hand-bumislied below, t. e., vertically below 
und horizontally above.—No. 8, which may l>e included hei*e for convenience, 
is like 8:16 (E), but the proportions are much less elegant; the color is huff, 
It lias a very close resemhlnnee to the similar pedestal bowls from Bcth-slmn, 
figured BPSI 3, pi. VI. 

41. In pi. 12:12-18, 13:1-2, we figure large bowls, generally shallow and 
with inverted rims; cf. the discussion of D Iwwls of this class previously found, 
TBM I, I 35, and of E bowls from this campaign, above, § 34. 12:12 is retl* 
dish l)uff, with concave disc-base. 12:13 is huff, with corah-faced e.xtcrior; 
there is a ring-base. 12:14 is buff, with concave disc-base. 12:15 is reddish 
buff, of gritty clay, very strongly wheel-marked in the interior; the rim is 
gi*ooYcd. 12: IG, with everted rim, is grayish buff and is smooth inside but 
wheel-marked on the outside. 12:17 is creamy gray, with slightly everted 
rim. 12:18 has two handles, and is buff in color. PI. 13:1 is creamy gray, 
with concentric bands of red in the interior. 13: 2 is brownish huff, smoked; 
it has four curious ledge-handles, formed by bending conical rolls of clay 
into a spiral. 

42. The cooking pots of stratum D belong to tu'c classes, coarse hand-made 
pots with flat bottom and jdastic band below the rim (13:3-6; cf. TBM I, 
I 36, and above, § 35), and finer, wheel-made pots with rounde<l Imttom (13: 
7-11; cf. TBM I, § 65, on pi. 21: 62, which may now bo assigned to D with 
confidence). The first class is by far the more numerous in D, before which 
|>eriod the second class seems, indeed, to Iw rare at our site. At Tell el-'AjCll 
it appears earlier (TA I, pi. XL: 28 Xf-N; cf. pi. LXII). It is not necessai'y 
to say anything further about the first class. The second, however, is par¬ 
ticularly interesting since it undoubtedly represents the prototype of the 
familiar cooking pots of C and B, with profiled and collared rims. This is 
evident in the shape of the body, with a sharp bend below the rim, above 
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which t })0 hitter liiiu's outward, and in tlie trini);;ular ]irojoction of the rim in 
such oxnmplos ns Xos. 7 Jind 11. It Is interesting to note that tin* triangular 
section of the rim liecomes regular in soutluMii Palestine during (h. and is not 
lejilaced hy more complex and varied iirotiles until Ch (or pcrhn])s ahont the 
second half of Ci). Cooking |>ot rims with tho latter type of section are very 
common, r. </., on the surface of tlio mound of Ai (ot>Tell near llcthel), 
which was ilestroycd, according to Israelite tra<lition, immediately after 
Jericho. This fact agrees rcmarkalily well with (iarstang's appanmt demon¬ 
stration that the full of Jericho must he dated ± 1100 Ji. C., i. e., at the end 
of C, or the bcgiDning of f‘ 3 . 

43. The large ]>ots figun*d j)!. 14: *2-3 resiunhle the soMiud class of ctsikiiig 
pot in the shape of their rim, hut they dilTer in textun* and color, the texture 
being less gritty and the <-olor plain hulT in our cas«*. Xo. 2, with a concave 
disc-base and with two loop-handles, is unique, so far a.s I know. Xo. 3. 
which stands on tlinn; loops, has ]mrallcls in Tomb 0 at Jericho (JG, pi. 
XXXIIl : <5-8, 7 licing a close jnirallel, except in tiie rim) and elsewhere 
(c.ff., Beth-shan, PEPQS, 1!»32. UG). 

44. On )jI. 14:-1-14 are shown complete and l>n>ken store-jars (pithoi) and 
water-jars (amphonus). Xos. 1-0, 9-14 are .«tore-jars, like tho.'<<* of I) already 
published, TBM I, §28. In heiglit they range from 70 to 90 cm. In type 
they are almost indistinguishable from jars of 1C, Imving the .same general 
shajKi, the same Hat or sliglitly convex base, tlie same alternation between 
]jlaju and elatiorately profiled rims, and In'tweeii four bandies and none iwitb 
some exceptions). Tiicro is, bowever, a tlitrcremv in the paste which In'cnme 
evident to the eye after prolonged ex|Hsrjence during our fourtii camjiuign, 
and a lew elusive dilfereiico in form, the E jai’s temliiig to cun'e outwanl 
more gracefully between shoulder and base, while I) jars show a mark«*»l 
inclination to llatteii the curve, so that the line Ixdwecn shoulder and base 
beconu'S straiglitcw. By accident, none of this grouj) of store-jars is comb- 
face<l, though numerous sherds of similar jars with this decoration were 
found, as lieforc. For a comparative discussion see TBM 1, § 28, and also 
aliovc, § 28. The water-jai*s, pi. 14. 7-8, have the same general sliape, but 
aiv smaller; wlietlier they are nmplioras or have no liandles is unclonr. 

45. On })1. 15:1-C wo liavo vases more or lew related to the Tell el- 
Yahudiyeh type (sec above, §§31-2). In period D tlu.s type becomes rarer 
than in E (taking the frwiucney of sherd.s also into con.'siderntinu), and lioth 
fonn and decoration are very inferior. The true Tidl el-’^'alnVIlyeh group, 
M'itli piriform IkxIv, button-base, double handle, white jninctured d<K*oration 
on black burnisliwl surfa<*e, st*ems to have bi*conie extinct, or nearly so. Xo. 1 
is dark gray: the surface is badly worn. Xo. 2 is hhu-k. burnished in vertical 
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strokes. Ko. 3 is burnished butf, with n vestigial double handle (the division 
is indicated only by a line incised lengthwise of the handle). No. 4^ black 
burnislied; has lost the button-base, replaced by a slight projection). No. 6 
is black, with worn surface. No. G is burnished buS, with a double handle. 

48. On pi. 15:7-11 arc represented a group of elongated, pointed, one- 
handlcd jugs, of a very eoinnion type (see for stratum D the discussion 
TBM I, § 32). Originally tho type in question had a small flat base instead 
of a sharp point, as has been noted above, § 23, in discussing a class of vases 
illustrated by examples from Tell el-‘Ajftl, Jericho, Byblos, and Ugarit. 
In Tomb 9 of Jericlio some vases otherwise of our tyi)e still exhibit small 
list buses, a fact which is of chronological imjxu’tance in dating this group 
(cf. JG, pi. X.KXII: 1, and compare with 2-4 and pi. XXXV: 9-12). 15: 7 
is buif, burnished with vertical strokes. 15:8 is light bui! to dark gray, 
burnished; the handle is sot on skew. 15:9 is buff, uuburnished. 15:10 is 
reddish buff, unburnished; the attribution to D is not stratigraphically cer¬ 
tain. 15:11 is reddish butf, unburnished. The relative frequency of our type 
in D is most curious u'heu we note its a])parcnt total absence in B, a situation 
reflected by sherds as well as by complete vessels. We cannot use tliis negative 
evidence as a chronological indication, since it way be explained in various 
ways. 

47. On pi. 15:12-4 are shown three one-handlcd jugs. No. 12 has a double 
handle on the shoulder, as usual in MB II; cf. TBM I, § 31. Nos. 13-4 are 
wide-moutl»ed jugs or pitchers, of a characteristic MB II form, which invari¬ 
ably exhibits a pinchecl lip; cf. the c.xample TBM I, pi. 42:10. Close 
pai’allels are now available at Tell el-*Ajul; see TA I, pi. XLV: 36 G, etc. 
All three are plain buff, unburnished. 

48. I^mps of stratum D resemble those of E (sec above, § 35, on 10:12, 
and for our previous discussion cf. TBM I, § 38). On pi. 15:18-20 and fig. 
3: a-c, /, four examples are rej)roduced. This is the typical lamp of lilB II, 
which is so common that no further discussion is necessary. 

49. Lastly, we shall describe the alabastra and a faience vase from stratum 
D. The former are shown in section on pi. 15:15-7. 16:15 is in two pieces, 
the upper one of which is shown also in horizontal section; their function is 
not clear. 15:16 belongs to a very common type, already found in stratum D 
(TBM I, pi. 43:2). In addition to previous comparisons, note TA I, pi. 
XXV: 17, II, pi. XXII: 7-8 (which have a flat bottom). 15:17 is inter¬ 
mediate in form and height )>etween the two alabastra of E, pi. 9:9 and 11; 
cf. TA I, pi. XXV: 27-8. The faience vase, pi. 14:1, somewhat resembles 
another from D published TBM I, pi. 44:16, so far as we can tell, the design 
being almost obliterated. In addition to the parallels from Palestine and 
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Egypt cited TBM I, § 41, note ojic* from Toi»l» ’J2 iit J<‘riclio, dating from 
the 17th century, JO, pi. .\lvl: 4, wliidi wwinhli-K the lirst om* Croni IJ more 
in form, as well ns two more fmm 'IVll td-Kar’iiIi (TF II. pi. XLIII: 17, jd. 
XLIV: 46). Both in form and in diH*onition oiir n»‘W oxiimph* is very mui-h 
like one from Tell eJ-Fui-'nh, TAJ, ]tl. VI: 15. AM the exiimplw from Tell 
el-FuFah come from tomlw of the IJyksoK nge. For form iind (li‘t.‘orntion ef. 
also the small vessel from tin* <'Oi)teinpornrv level at Ih-th-sliiin. X A (FKFQS, 
1032, pi. Ill: 8). 



Fig. 3. of ]> lu.b.c.f) mid 

C (e,g. li). No. d IK C or B. 


Vll. The IVrrKKY of Smvrr.M (Lath Buon'zk I-Jl). 

50. Since the appi'amitee of TB.M 1. new eviileiu*e for the date of tlic 
transition from MB II to hH has cunie from 4)erielio, Tell eU*Ajul, und Beth- 
shall. Wlien all this material is fully puldislieil. we shall lie able to fix the 
date us exactly as can he eX)H‘<'tei] in ceraniie ehroiioiogy. So far nothing 
seems to have been found to disproie the e<nii*]nsioii.'< of the writer, TBMl, 
§§ 46-8, that the transition fell la^tween 1550 and MHO. exeo{>t that the latter 
date may have to he reduied to 1450. Ourstiing’s relevant data from Jericho 
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have not yet been pubUslied except in tlie Xonn of preliniiuai 7 descriptions 
of liis results, without detail. The writer has been able to examine some of 
liis material, and has licard from him and others about the results of the 
fourth (l!)3d) campaign. \S^ithout entering into detail, it may bo said that 
his excavations in the cemetery of tlie Bronze Age Iinve yielded extremely 
important sequences, dated by scarabs hearing Kgj'ptian royal names. In his 
tliird campaign he found scarabs of the joint reign of Hatshopsut and 
Tuthmosis HI (cir. 1490-85) niul of Amenophis III (cir. 1415-1380) in 
Tombs 6 (fourth layer) and 4, respectively (PEFQS, 1933, 15S; JG3G). 
The pottery found assooiuted witli the former reign appears to be still partly 
MB II in type, but LB material is said to become abundant about this time. 
In his fourth campaign Garstang discovered extensive remains of a charac¬ 
teristically LB occupation in the city itself, running parallel with the latest 
de{> 08 its in Ute necropolis, liis conclusion tliat Jericho was destroyed about 
1400 B. C., or a few years later, thus seems to be established. At Tell el-'Ajftl 
Petrie found a sherd bearing the cartouches of yatshepsut and Tuthmosis III 
(cir. 1490*86) in the palace area, between Palace IV and Palace V (TA 11, 
§4, ph VIII: 117, pi. LV). Immediately I)olow we have MBII pottery; 
directly above, LB ceramic is recorde<l. To judge from Petrie’s levels, how¬ 
ever (pi. XLIX), the sherd belongs to the lower level rather than to the upper, 
since Gie nearest M*alls of IV rise to levels 1090 and 1110, whei-ena the sherd 
is marked 1089, so Petrie’s correlation of it with Palace V st'cins vciy doubtful. 
It may well be that the sherd belongs to tim first occupation after tlie fall of 
IV, but precedes the construction of V. If Palace IV, which corresponds to 
our D, was destroyed by Amosis about 1660 B. C., as is likely a priori, this 
view would be very reasonable. At Beth-slian Fitzgerald ha.s found a con- 
ridcraldc filling liclow the foundations of the Makal Temple of stratum IX, 
containing ciuantities of characteristic LB slierds, which included a large 
proporiion of painted fragments, some lielonging to imported white slip ware 
(Cyprian milk-bowls); see PEFQS, 1932, 146. If we were aliaolutely clear 
about the attribution of the Makal Temple to the reign of Tuthmosis III 
(cir, 1483-51), the character of the filling would force us hack to the late 
sixteenth century for tlic end of ilBlI at Beth-slian; unfortunately this is 
not the case, and the discovery of Mycenaean potteiy in this stratum (cf. 
TBM I, § 60) is probably to lie taken as evidence of a lower date, in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. The Beth-shau evidence favors an early 
date for the end of ^IB—Iwfore the end of the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century at the latest, in agreement with the evidence from Tell el-*Aj01 and 
apparently also with that from Jericho. In future we should perhaps sub¬ 
stitute 1500 for 1600 ns the conventional date of the transition from MB to LB. 
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51. In our fourth canijiui^ii wo xveiv (lit»n))point(*il in our Iiuih* of obtsiiiiiiig 

clear evidence for the 001*811110 [KHrulitiritios of Mtrututii t'i« The huriH>i) levels 
separating lower C from upper C were, in fact, found to Ite so irregular, in 
spite of their thicknesa in pluces. that we may huvi; to riH'kuii with sc‘VoraL 
phases of partial destruction and ri'iMviipation. Nor could u siillii'ient iiunil>er 
of clear criteria for a distinction Uetween the pottery of C> ami <.'3 l>e found 
10 warrant an aihlition to what has ali'eady hecn said, TlOl I, cli. IV, jitmiui. 
Our previous oW'rvutions with reganl to the relative ahsenr-i* of Myi'enaenn 
sherds in C| were amply coiilirmed; cf. Ik‘1ow, No Mywiiaenn sherds 

could be nttributfKl to (.^ witJi confidemr, thougli nearly all the otlier C faittery 
found this season undouldedly lielongs to this phase. The destruction which 
jireceded the last pliasc of C may, tlauTfore, Iw safely attrihutjnl to the lirst 
lialf of the fourteenth centiirv (ef. TJJil I, § 4!>)- 

52. The bowls shown jd. 16; 1, f-fl, 7-9, 11-2 are of the same ty)»e as those 
described TBM T. ab-ol, to which wo may ri*fer for a comj>arative discus¬ 
sion. All an* of various sinules of bulT unless otherwise indieated. No. 1 is 
very curole8.sIy made, of gritty paste. Nos. 7-8, 11 have coarse wlietd-murks 
nil e.vteri(»r aud base. The remaining howls may la; dest'ribcil in more detail. 
No. 2 is made of a gritty paste; the ring-base is eentripetally la'celltal, fol¬ 
lowing u ver}' common LB tcclinique (cf. TBM I, §§ 50, 5f»). No. 3 is ci*eamy 
gray, of gritt}' paste, with jironounced wheel-marks. This howl is a direct 
offspring of the carinatetl liowl of MB If; its uttrihution to C'l is fixed ecjually 
well hy strutincation aud by tyjjology. No, (» also belongs to Ih, Iwing found 
under the C room SE 23 sub C-9; it is reddish l)u!T, with a slip of the same 
color, unburnislied, with M'heel-marks. The tyjH>logy agrees with tlie stratiti- 
(ation. No. 10, with an inverted rim. has a creamy gray slip. No. 13 b<*long8 
citlier to 1) or to (’1 (more jii‘oI»aI>le), No. 14, of n gritty paste, represents 
a very common tYjs? of Iiigh howl with two handles and inverte<l rim (ilescrilied 
TBSi I, S 34); from it is dem*iide<l the Eli tyja* descriWd THM I, | 92. 
tT. the examples puhlished hy (irunt, HSfill. pi. XXX: 35-S, all from 
stratum IV. No. 15 lK*loiig.s in the same eategorv, Imt both handles arc 
missing; in form of IkmIv and rim it ivsomhles tlranVs No. 38 (piite closely. 
No. Hi is made of fairly fine paste, hut is very }H)orIy baked; note the ]>lnstie 
ring around the IkxIv. The form is appan'iitly unique, though a distant 
family relationship with the pots BSF, pi. XLII: 1!>, XLVI: 13-14, and 
XI^I.X : 22 is nnmistakahle; all tlie latter date from l)etwcen 1400 and 1200. 

53. The lower parts of two store-jars are llgimal on pi. 17: 1,3. Clmrac- 
teristie of IjB stoiv-jars and wiit«‘i‘-jars is tin* knohlanl base, which lasts for 
centuries, passing out of use lat** in jierioil B. Cf. HS(t II, j»I. XLI: 17, 21, 
23, etc,, all from LB. and the Tell el-Par’ah vas<*s shown CPP43ni, etc. 
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The knobbed base may go back to a base of the type ahuw'n BSF, pi. XLII: 13, 
dating from the end of the fifteenth century (pre-Amenophis Ilf level), itself 
derived from the small flat MB II base. 

54. On pi. 17:2,4>8 are siiown a number of typical cooking pots of 
stratum C, all but one with typically collared or projecting rims; sec TBM I, 
§ 55 for a full discussion, with references. The e.xceptiou, No. 2, belongs to 
the MB II class described above, §42, end. Stratigraphically it seems to 
belong to Ci, but a D provenience is possible.—17; 9 is a large, shallow bowl, 
whicli rather resembles 16:6 in shape; it is not a cooking pot. 

55. On pi. 18:1-4 arc illustrated a number of jugs and related vases of 
various types. No. 1 is grayish but! without burnish; it had uo handles. 
No. 2, with a buff surface, I’esombles tlie small jugs from the 13th-12th century 
level at Beth-shan, BSF, pi. XLVIII; 17-20, whic*h are of about tlie same 
height No. 3 is reddish huff, with traces of cream slip; it is like the pitcher 
BSF, pi. XLVI: 20, from the 13th coutury level, in shape, but with a squatter 
bo<ly. No. 4 belongs to the class of amj)hori8ci which survived into El II, 
discussed TBkl 1, § 108. Our example is probably without a button-base, and 
so not in the direct line of ascent, which goes hack to the LB types illustrated 
C'PP 55 W 4-7. It has nearly the same shape and the same height as the late 
14th century example figured BSF, pi. XLV; 3, though it is more coarsely 
marie than the latter. Even closer is the resemblance to the larger ampho- 
riscus figured BSGII, pi. XL: 10, also from LB (cf. p. 31, ad 1733). 

56. Several t) 7 )ical lamps of C are represented pi. 18:7-9, with photos 
fig. 3: «, g-h (e — No. 9, gNo. 7, h ■— No. 8). For a discussion of the 
type and of its evolution from MB and into El I see TBM I, §§ 38,59,93, 
cap. 59. Pig. 3: d dates from either B or 0, probably from the former; it is 
creamy buff, decorated with a band of brownisli red on the rim (otherwise 
unique, so far as we know). 

57. The native jrainted pottery of stnituin C is illustrated on pi. 18, Nos. 

] 0-12, and 26:10-33, 27:1-45. 18: 10 is part of a one-handled, wide-mouthed 
jug, like TBM I, pi. 47:16, also of C; the surface is creamy buff, witli design 
ill dull brick-red. 18:11 belongs to t)ic class of lentoid fiask disemssed TBl^f I, 
§57; it is reddish buff, continuously hand-burnished, decorated witli con¬ 
centric rings, white between red in each group of rings. Tlie decoration is 
somewhat similar to that on the LB ( ?) fia.sk BSfi H. pi. XLII: 5. 18; 12 
(•—'26:10) comes from the up|>cr part of a bowl of the i-rater type. On a 
huff surface with horixontally liaiul-lnirnlslied cream slip is applied reddish 
brown paint, faded to light brown; tlu? ilie.x-palm motive is verv' common in 
I.B. PI. 26:11 (red on creamy gray, Imrnishetl slip), 12 (reddish brown on 
buff surface), 13 (ditto) exhiliit variations of the same theme. Nos. 14-6, 
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all reddish brown on hulT, voiiu* from the walls of lar^re No. IT is the 

upper part of a deep howl with strni^^ht sides and |H»iiited rlin, rwldish brown 
on buff. No. 18, also redelish hrown <ni f'rayish hnlT. helon;^ to a hir;;e jng 
with sharp earination IjoIow tin* painted ornaiiuMit. No. 19 is siniilur, hnt 
from a much smaller vesstd. No. ^0 is I’eddish brown on huff. N<». 21 Iwlon^is 
to the wall of a very lur^je juj;, IT nun. thi«'k, 4»f course ware: the Hilor is as 
before. No. 22 is reddish brown on buff. hiirnisb(sl with irrepjlnr vertical 
strokes. No. 23 is dark red on nsldisli buff, hnnd-sniootbed. N<». 24, with a 
pattern of alternating strai;fht and lines, is retldisb brown on buff. 

No. 25 lK*lonp> to a coarse jup with earinatwl lK)dy; the sliouMer is deeoratod 
with metopes in dark re<l |inint, with fatled wavy lines in the eomjjurtinonts. 
No. 26 is also enrinate<l. with ornament of the same color. No. 2T, from the 
iit*ck and shoulder <»f n ju;r, has red on huft desi};ij. No. 28 has a creamy ; 4 ruy 
slip, with decoration in li>;ht reil. No, 29 has the same slip, on whic-h arc 
mldish (faded) wavy lines l>etwc<ni straight black ones. No. 30. from the 
upj)er part of a howl, has a creamy huff surfaw, on which are wavy red linos 
l»etww*ii black (fadi'il) hands. No. 3! is the rim of a IkiwI with straight 
vertical si<les: the clcrorutive s<4ieme consists of alternating straight and wavy 
lint's, st't in gnnips ohli«|Uely to the rim. and of the same eolor as liefore. 
No. 32 is dark retblish hrtiwn on buff. No. 33 ladongs to the t<»p of a wide- 
inoutbed pitcher, with buff surface, horizontally burnished on the rim. with 
painteil red Imnd below and vertical strokes of buriiLsbing Ik'Iow that. date 
in period B is )>os.<ible. 

58. Contiiuiing our catalogue of painted shenls fnun C. let us tuni to 
pi. 27. No. 1 la*longs to n shallow howl, with grotips of ctmcontric rtnldish 
brown rings on a buff surface. Nos. 2 and 3 iN'long to the same cia.ss. with 
Muck iH’twecn rwl on buff, and brown on gruyisli bulf. res|a‘ctively. No. 4 
comes from a IkjwI with inverted rim, dccoratc<l with ntldish brown on buff: 
the wavy lines may pa<sibly syinl)olize water. N«*. 5 belongs to the same type 
ns 4; till* dmiratiou ronsists of eone»*utric red rings on a buff surfuc*e, as 
l.eforo. No. C crimes from tlic inside of a shallow Isnvl, with )tron4Uiiui'd wheel- 
marks. decoratwl with a flni'k wl eross. unburiiisliiHl. tiii buff surfm-^'. No. 7. 
also from the inside of a Ih>w1, is ilecorated with groups <ff straight and wn\y 
lines ill re<l, arrnng4*<l in eruclfonn fasliioii on buff surfa«H‘. .No. 8 iK'longs 
to a leiitoiil rtnsk with eonwntric rings in r«-<blisli bixiwn on n buniislietl cream 
slip (cf. THM I. pi. 14: 1-2). No. 9 is tlie smne. excejit that the rings are 
of fadrtl red and Mack, in alternation. No. 10 is a tiltnl horizontal loop- 
handle, decorated witli red and black bands of paint on a light buff surfa<‘e, 
all iinbuniished: this tyjK' imitates Mytcnaean ware. No. 11 is a Imiidic, 
decoratwl with red iwunt on ereum. unlniniishetl. No. 12 is buff, deeoratod 
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witli red lines. No. 13 comes from tlie outside of a tliick-walled, shallow bowl, 
decorated with grayish white and red concentric lines and bands, with wavy 
lines. Nos. 14-C are characteristic loop-linndles of LB, with a red spoke-design 
oil a buir surface; cf. TB.M I, pi. 19; 1-3, etc. No. 17 has a grayish cream 
slip, hnnd-smootlied, on a reddish surface; the handle is decorated with black 
bonds. No. 18 comes front tlic top of a white-slip bowl with tilted horizontal 
loop-handle; the decoration is in brown. Nos. 19-23 arc sherds from the tops 
of similar bowls: 19 has red lines on bu9f with baud of paint inside rim; 
SO is the same, but with wider band inside rim; 31 is bistre (faded black) on 
grayish bu/f; and 32 has a network design above horizontal lines, red on buff. 
Nos. 33-31 are all sltcrds from large vases, decorated with painted bauds. 
No, 33, a jug with flaring moutli, lias reddtsJt brown paint on hand-smoothed 
grayish buff surface. No. 34 has black bauds between re<l ones on brownish 
buff surface. No. 35, u jug with a flaring mouth, has light red on buff. 
No. 26 has reddish bro>vn on buff. No. 37, from tlic shoulder of a large jar 
with flaring mouth, has alternating red and white bands. No. 39 has reddish 
brown on buff, with a white hand above. No. 30 has a white baud between 
reddish brown ones. No. 31 has faded reddish brown on buff. No. 32 offers 
u simple geometrical design of the band and metope variety, reddish brown on 
dark gray. Nos. 33, 34 a-c, 44-5 are sherds whi(^ probably all belong to the 
same vase, a large jug witli reddish-to-grayish buff surface, decorated witli ver¬ 
tical streamer ornament, each streamer consisting of a black wavy line 1>etwceu 
reddish brown (nearly ])ui*plG) straight ones. No. 34 is reddish brown on buff. 
No. 35 comes from the outside of a bowl with haud-smootlied interior surface; 
the decoration consists of purjtlc vertical linos on a buiiiished buff slip. No. 
36 shows a mctojnc design on the shoulder of a jug; l)etwcen the compart¬ 
ments are groups of alternating strniglit and wavy lines in rcildish brown on 
reddish bull surface. No. 3< belongs to the rim of a bowl with flat lip and 
straight sides, slightly bulging below; tl)C decoration is black (faded to bistre) 
on buff. No. 38 belongs to a jug with red lines ou buff. No. 39 belongs to a 
small amphora witli typical knob-base of LB; it is decorated with purple 
bands on a creamy gray sli]>. No. 40 belongs to the lower part of a jug witli 
ring-base, decorated with intersecting groups of parallel lines in red on liand- 
i^moothed buff surface. No. 41 comes from the wall of a similar vase. No. 43 
has dark red paint on a grayish buff surface. No. 43 is the shoulder and rim 
of a cariuated jug, like No. 36; the decoration is reddish brown (nearly 
purple) on creamy gray. We refrain from entering into comparative details, 
since the pottery of C li&s already been described rather fully, and it is identi¬ 
cal in the main with LB from other parts of Palestine. No other ceramic 
period in Palestine is so well known as this one, and the only serious chrono- 
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logical difficulty ia the oxnet date of its iK'giuning auil fiid (sw h1h)vo. §50, 
and below, § 63). 

59. Tlio im|K)rtod wnrea of |K‘rio<l will now be eonaidomi. First in 

in)iw)rtancc couu^ the so-cnllinl Imsi-ring class, <‘onsisting of vast-s with hard 
metallic ]>nstc and forms imitating metal work. For u coni])arativi‘ disenK.sion 
sec TBil I, § 63 and the n'fereiKi'H given there. Two n*<*onstnietMl vuaes 
arc shown on pi. 18: 5*6 25: H6 and 25: 4-1, resjsH tively). 1*1. 25: 45-5() 

belong to the upper parts of small skew jugs. Nos. 51-61, etc. eonio from 
the upper parts of large oenochcM>s. No. 60 shows a rare deinmition ou the 
shoulder, rhomboids of network. Nos. 62-6 are handles of similar otnioehoes. 
Nos. 79-82 arc tiniinpct- or ring-liases of (XMioc-hoes; Nas. 71, 83-5 are bases 
of small skew jugs. Kos. 87-8 are si<Ies and rims of bowls like No. 86; Nos. 
89-93 are liandles of similar IkiwU (89-90, 92 are wishbone handles, 93 is a 
tiltinl horizontal loop-hnmilc with nearly the same section, and 91 is a prong- 
handle). Sherd No. 78 is d(M-oruted with a jdastic bund, on wbieh is a row 
of oblique notches; I know of no parallel. 

60. On pi. 25:1-43 and 26:1-9 01*0 sliown numerous fragments of whitc- 
sli]> ware. All our examples, without e.veeption, belong to wishiHine-handled 
bowls: in color they are either eremii, creamy gray, or biiiisli, the ]>roportiou 
of tlie Inst color seeming to ineren.se as we go downwnnl stratigrajihieally 
(a. e., backward chronologically). Tlic two principal tyjics of decoration are 
well illustrated by 26:2 (with double horizontal hand and links) and 26:1 
(single hand without links). Both types may apj)enr on the same vase, as in 
26:2, 25:11. As was oh«*rved TBM J, § 64, it is not jiossiblo at present to 
distinguish any regular chronological sequeiUT of ile(*orative ty}K*s within LB. 
However, Petrie’s recent work at Tell cI-'Aji‘d has brought e.xtremely iini)Or- 
tant new data for the chronology of Die first appearaiUT of this jiottery on 
the eoast <»f southern Palestine, as well as for its uldc>st flec-<irative tyjiolog^*; 
see TA I, pi. XXXIV; II. jil. XXXVIT. What Petrie calls “Anatolian’* 
ware is really an oMer phase of “Cypriote’* fnnn MB; the latter replaced 
the former at Tell el-*Ajul in Puhn-e III, wliicli corresiionds nmgldy to our E-,.. 
It follows, acconlingly, that the “ Cypriote ** tyiie of IjowI came into use at 
Tell cl-.\jul l>efore the biw-ring wan*, if we are to acccjit Petrie’s data T.\ If, 
]d. LV; the latter first appeal's in Palace IV, contem|>oraMeously with its 
api>euraiK‘e in stratum 1>. .\ctually. however, one may doubt the completent'ss 
of his ri'cunls in this respect, and suspr*ct that the two ty|K*s came into use at 
Tell el-*.\jid more or less sinjultnm*ously in period III. which i-orrespoiids to 
our E;., wliereas they ap|)eared in the hill-countrx* somewhat later, during the 
early part of our |)eriotl 1). Typologicully, it Is now quite tn^rfaiii that the 
links are a deha.sed form of the hands of lozenges which are .so eharaeteristic 
of the painted white-slip wan* of Cyprus in ilB. 
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81. Very few Mycciiiieau slierds were foiuul during this cnmpaigM, none 
of tliem in a clear C, stratum. The reason for their paucity is precisely that 
we (lug comparatively little in the upper levels of C. Fig. 4 illustrates the 
few sherds of tins categoiy which we found. Nos. «•&, o belong to a single 
JiiUjelkiuMif, di'coruted with the usual Imnds and lines, very much faded. 
Nos. c and g are vase-riius, c belonging to a iiaring rim; both arc bistre on 
cream. No. J, from the wall of a vase, is ml on cream; No. / is part of a 
l«aae. also rwl on cream. For a comparative discussion cf, TBM I, §§ 61-2. 

62. Only one ]»iece of faience of sulticiently clear character to merit 
iv)>i-CM]uction was foiind during the fouiTh cam]>aign; it is figured pi. 18:13. 
It must lie said, liowever, that a D provenience is also possible, and is, indeed, 
auj»)K>rtefl by external analogy. The surface was originally giwniah blue, now 
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fadetl almost to white. Tlie painted ornament was mldish brown or perhaps 
originally Idack, wJiile the dots were gilt. The closest parallel avutlable seems 
to lie the sherd from Palmv Ill (older “ lexel 11’'), TA I, pi. XXXII: 55, 
wliich seems to exhibit identically the same ])attern ns the outside of our piece, 
liowever, the sherd from ‘Ajfll belongs to u unique class of ceramic, hitherto 
knoum only, it would appear, from ‘Ajfll, and described by I'etrie (p. 10 a) 
ns having the '* body quite white, the colouring chocolate,” and as being 
“the finest ancient fabric known.” The description sounds rather like a 
foreign imitation of Egy ptian faience. 

63. Xo new evidence bearing on the date of the close of period C was 
discovere<l during our fourth ctimpaigjn At Tell e!-Filr*ah, however, Starkey 
has secured extremely valuable evidence bearing on the chronology of the 
Philistine )»criod of occupation and influence, our phase B-. As will be 
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reealletl, empluy tlu* date of the uf the of Philistine 

itilluouc'e as an imjiortniit uri^nieiit in lixiii;; (he end of (' in the seeond half 
ot tlie 13th wjitiirv (THM I. §«■!). We luive dis(‘usse«l Stiirkev’s new mate* 
rial in the Jiullrtiitf 48 (Dm, 103'^). 17. to whieh we may refer. It may he 
adiled here that the iii\*-Philistine irinetery. OOlJ, whieli IN-trie and 
Starkey bring down to the reign of llamesM.*a VIll, aetiially eannot Ik* traeei) 
to a reip) Inter than UameK'a's IV; the aearah shown TF 11, |d. LVII; 375. 
with a very hadly worn KUrfan* (ef, the jdioto, jd. L\’J, tviiter mw. set'oinl 
from right) ean hanlly belong to the ephemeral l{am«*ssi*s VJIl, hat is prolai- 
hly to bo attributed to Itame8sc*8 111 or as will be s(H>n on efanpariiig the 
plioto nnd drawing with the material puldislied hy Petrie, Hall, and (lauthier, 
Iteariug in mind that the lower ]iart of tin* searah is illegihte. We arc* not, 
therefore, jiistilhil in going ladow eir. 115(» (my ehroiiologyj nr IITO-CO 
(current ehronology) for the latest dated object in the pre-J*hillstine e<>metery. 
Tin’s agrees ahs<ilntely with our eoneliisions, TJJM I. 72-5. —Petrie and 
Starkey date tlie <*nd of the Philistine period i*(«njeeturnUy alsjut the middle 
of the eleventlj century, wheix-as we date it about tOOO, a date which is 
historically more reasonable. 
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centuries 
19th-18th cent 
18tb « 

18th-17th " 
17th “ 

17th-16th " 

15th-14th “ 
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co^rmuMMUT ritiOM nt-uvimt 
Jericho: Kanaamtisek, City B, Tomb A. 

End of Old Empti'c in Egypt. 

Jericho: SpiUkanaanitiHch. 

Tell cl-*Ajfll: “Copper Age.” 

Tell el-Ajul: Palace I, Courtyard Cemetciy. 
Byblos: Foundation Jar. 

Tell cl-‘AjhI: Palaces II-III. Hyksos Age, 
Jericho: Isra^Uixch (City C), Tomb 9. 

Tell el-*Ajnl: Pulnce IV. Hyksos Age ends. 
Jericho: City C, end. 

Jericho: City D. 

Late Dyn. XVIII-Dyu. XIX. 
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INDEX OF THE POTTERY IN 'PHE FLA l ES 


Tho lK)l(l-fueo(l iiumWrx to t)io pliitrK in wliicli tin* |iott(‘ry in (pin^tiuii 
:s illustrated. The serial nninberH (SN) of the |rf>tlery objei-ts art* ;;ivt*n. in 
order to facilitate later refeivnei* to tlic lists of iiroveiiieiun^ u*hi<'h will apfiear 
ill Vol. II of the Tell lh»it Jlirsim jnihlication. I’im-s without serial nuinlsTs 
will Ik* identified then* hy retVirnei* U> uiir jilates. 


PI. 1: 


1-0 (12). 7-10 —SN: 2 — 

woa, 4**2.V»0, 8s=2«:i7. 10»= 

2022. 


11: i-2 :i T (i2K). s-o (Moi. 

SX: 1 » lioni. 2 2 (<I4. U >-t 

24.>.'». 


S: 1-0 (ST). —SX: 1—22:12, 5— 
2»24, 7 — 2.V>K. 

3: 1-3. 5. K-U (SK). 4. O-T. 11-2. 14-0 
(10). 10 (S 10). 13 IS 11).— 
SM: 1 — 2.T07, a — 2.*i00, 0 — 
>437. 10 = 2I8:<. 13 —2.170. 1,'» 

— 202K. 

4: M2, 14 (S 1.1), 13, lo-n (Sl8i, 17 
(I 20). — SN: 2 — 2.700, ,• — 
2013. 10 —2.70.7. 12 — 2000. i;i 

— 20.13. 14 — 2202. 10 — 2034. 


5: 

1-H 

(120). —SN: 

4 — 

2301. 7» 


2002. 




6: 

1-0 

(8 28).-SN: 

1 — 

2:<08, 2 — 


23 

71. 




7: 

MO 

(8 28). 

11-11 

(8 20] 

1. —SN: 1 


— 

2.123, 

11 — 2272. 

12— 10.70. 


13 

— 1002 

. 14 — 

1063, 

10 — 2204. 

8: 

MO 

(8 30). 

— .SN 

: 1 — 

2480. 2 — 


2403, 3 —232U. 4 — 21012. .7— 
23007. 7 — 2.122. 0 — lll.7.*i. 11 — 
10.77. 12 — 2402. 13 — 2007. 14 
— 2.703, 1.7 — 212.7. )Oe^2.7lU. 

3: 1-0 (131),7-12 (S37).—SN: 1— 
2012, 2 — 2.100. 3 — 2011. 4 r= 
20.10. .7— 1014. 0 — 2031. 7 — 
10.71, R— 1840. 0— 11>((4. 10 — 
I8.V). 11 = 18.71. 12— 11183. 

10: 1,4 (i 33), 2-3, .7-10 (S34I. 11-13 
(S3.7). —SX: 1 — 10.7.1. 2 — 

2420. 4 —208.7. 6— 2401. 8 — 
2400, II — 1803. 11 — 2017. 12 — 
1806, 13 — 2321. 


18: 1-11 (S40). 12-8 (141). —SN: 
2 — 24.70. .1 — 18.^1. 4 — 2307. 
.7 — 1838, 7 — 242.1. 8 — 2)2!. 
0— IK27. in —2300. II — 2320. 
12 — 2424. 13 — 2220. ]4—l7Ki. 
1.7 IB 2:t2.7. 10 — 2.130. 

13: 1-2 (8 41). 3-11 (S I2». S.V: 1— 
2428. 2 — 2.771. 3— 1000. 4 — 
2I>0!I. .7 — 1804. 0 — 2.71:1. 8 — 

tool. 

14: 1 (8 40). 2-3 (I 43). 4 14 (8 44).— 
SN*; 1 — 2101. 2 — 2227. 3 — 
2143. 10 — 24.78. 13 — 201:1. 14 

— 100.7. 

15: 1-0 (S4.7L 7-11 (8 40). 12-4 |8 47«. 
1.7-7 (8 401. 18-23 (148).—.SN: 
1 --208T. 2 —1777. 3— 1802. 
4 — 20:12. .7 — 2-770. 0 — 21.72, 
7 — 21.71. 0 — 2:170. in—2:iKo. 
11—2.78.7. 12 — 2112.1. I4 —2I80, 
1.7 —2I81. 10—IKIO. 17 — 2170. 
18 — 2047. Ill —204H. 20—1810. 
16: M« (1.72). —SN; 3 = 2:i2S. 4 e- 
I7:I8. 0 — 2.77.7. 7 — 1707. 8 
2242. 0 — 2081. 10 — 2142. 11 — 
1782. 12— 1870. i:i —2.177. J4 

— 18.7.7. 1.7 — 1802. IQ — 2330. 
17: 1, 3 (1.73). 2. 4-0 (1.74). 

18: 1-4 (8.7.7), .7.6 (f.70). 7-0 (|.Vt|. 
10-12 (8.77). 13 (8 02), —SN: 
1 — 2021 . 2 — 20211 . .1 — 2001 , 
4—2083. .7 — 2378. 6 — 2.704. 
7 —2010. 8 — 2640. 0 —2620, 
12 — 1727. 13 — 200.7. 
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19 ; 2 » 8 : 1 , 3 = 8 : 4 , 4 = 

8:3, 5 = 6:2. 

20; M9 (({7*10), 20-40 (|{2-4).» 
SX: 25 = 2540. 

81: 1-20 (ii7-I0). .30.05 <ff22). 

23: 1-10 (1 18), 7 (125). 1].30 (Sfil5, 
18.21). —SK: 1 =2033 (4: 13), 

5 = 20.14 (4: IG). 

83; 1-5, 8 (188- No. 5 nliio {40). 0-7, 
0-10 (8 30). 11 (133). 12 (I 35), 
13 (131), 14-0 (8 35). —SN: 1 
= 2015. 2= 1063 (7: 14), 3 = 
1002 (7: 13), 4= 1827 (18; 0). 

6 = lD.'iG (7: 12), 0 = 1057 (8: 


11), 7 = 2320 (8: 3), 8 = 2272 
(7: 11), 0 = 1055 (S: 0), 10 = 
1838 (18: 5). 11 = 1053 (10: I), 
12 = 2000 (13 : 4), 13 = 1914 (9: 
5), 14 = 2007, 15 = 2000, 10 = 
2008. 

84: 1-33 (88 28, 30, 31, 34-5). 

85: 1-43 (8 60), 44-03 (8 50). —SN; 
44 = 2504 (18: 0), 80 = 2.178 

(18: 5). 

26: l-D (8 00), 10-33 (8 57). —SN: 1 
= 2052, 2 = 2314, 0 = 2051. 

87: 1-45 (8 58). 
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Pl/ATE 7 (E) 
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THE EXCAVATION OF TELL BEIT UIESIlf 



PjLATE 8 (E) 
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Plate 9 (E) 
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Plai-b 10 (E) 
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Plate 11 (E) 
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Plate 12 (D) 
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Pf^TB 13 (D) 
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THE EXCAVATION OP TELL BBIT MIESIM 



Plate 14 (D) 
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Plate 15 (D) 
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Plato 16 (C) 
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Platb 17 (C) 
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THB EXCAVATION OF TELL BEIT NIBEIU 



Plate 18 (C) 
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Plate 19 (J: 1. H: 2-4, E: 3) 
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Plate 20 (J: 20-40^ I-H: 1-19) 
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Pr^TE 21 (H: 1-29; F: 30.66) 


















Pr.ATB 22 (G: 11-36; G-P; MO) 
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Plate 24 (E) 
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PL.VTR 25 (C) 
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Platb 28 (C) 
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Plate 27 (C) 
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C. C. McCowx 

Drax, Pacific MSciiool or Pklioiox 

Jerasb is of interest as aiToriiing opportuiiitv for a tyiHJ-study in the elttHTts 
upon the Semitic Onent of the invasion of Hellenistic and lloinnn civilisation. 
The present account is C‘oncente<l with the religious aspects of this historical 
problem. 

The materials available are considerable. To lie sure, the c.\*cavation of 
ancient Qcrasa and, therefore, the pnx'fns of aTiting its history are only in 
iheir beginnings. Much more of valuable information will lie ncfpiired ns 
time goes on. Yet enough has l>een found to justify certain far from merely 
tentative conclusions. The sites of four tein])les are known. Two of them 
have long been familiar, iu$ they constitute outstanding landmarks among 
the ruins. A thiitl w'ns partially excavated in 1030, and traces of the fourth 
have been discovered under the great Ilnsilicu east of the Fountain Court. 
But the chief material is inseriptional. In all, over tlirec hundred and thirty 
inscriptions in five langungi^.s liave been found in Jerash or its iininediate 
neighborhood, two-thirds of them since tlie War, cbietly hy the expwlitions of 
Yale University with the co-oj)erHtion, first of the British School of Archae¬ 
ology in Jerusalem, and then of the American School of Oriental Research. 
One of them is in Aramaic, one is Nabatean and Greek, and 3:^0 arc in Greek 
and Latin. They cover the pcriwl of six ctmturics from the time of Tiberius 
to the Arab inviision. Nine arc in .\rnl>ic and full into the two or three 
iHUitiiries immediately following that invasion.’ 

*A full account of tlic pru):rc88 of tlie search fur iimeriptions with a |uibliratioii of 
such Uemx as are ,>‘et uiipubliiilied or iiiade<|imtely imliliKhcd, Mtmc ninety in all, vill 
apiwnr next year iti a Jerash volume, to he piihlitihed Jointly hy Yale University and 
Uie American Schools of Oriental Research. For a brief report see Bultelia 48, pp. 3-8. 

Abbreviations of works often (|Uoted in this {M|K>r are us follows: 

.\XXVAI. —TAe Atinuof of the Atnrrican Schoote of Oriental Kc»i'areh. 

AJSL— The Amcrtcau Journal of Semitic Languagee and LUcraturee. 

.•VRW — AroAto fUr Religionevneecnechaft. 

BCH — de eorreepondance hclUnitiuc. 

BulletinBuUttin of the American Schooie of Oriental Bcerarch. 

CIA, CIO, CIL, CIS are the well kuown Corpora /ntferiptionum Atticarum (fnecrip- 
tionee Graccae 1*3), Oracccrum, Latinarum, Semiticerum. 

Dittfenbergcr, W.), OQI —OnVuti* Oraccae /NsrrtpfioHra Srlcetae, 1003, lOOo; 

SglHoge) Inscriptionum fymrrarHin, ed. 3, 101.~i-21. 

Farnell, L. R., Cults of the Greek States, ft toIs., 180G-IUU0. 
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Of the Greek and Lntiu inscriptions forty pertain to the Christian churches 
of centuries four to seven, while fifty have to do with pagan religion and throw 
a most welcome light on the beliefs and culta of this little city on the edge 
of the desert at the very outskirts of the Koman Empire. They preserve 
I'emarkably full and definite testimony as to the extent of the Greek pene¬ 
tration of the Orient and at the same time offer interesting evidence of the 
unbroken survival of Semitic deities, some elsewhere unknown, and of the 
process of syncretism which wove together into a tapestry of many colors the 
beliefs and rites of the groat congeries of peoples who formed the Roman 
Empire. The problem to be attacked here is the character and relative pro¬ 
portions of the Greek aud Semitic religious ideas in the pojmlation of the 
three centuries when Christianity was slowly, aud, so far as archaeological 
evidence is concerned, unobtmsively making its way toward its eventual 
conquest of tlie citj'. 

Some nineteen gods are named in Gerasciie inscriptions, Zeus sixteen times, 
.Artemis six times with Deana (ate) twice, Helios five times, and no other 
more than twice. There are several anonymous or uncei*tain dedications. 
From many points of view the cults of the seven goddesses are more significaDt 
and instructive than those of the male divinities. This paper, thei'efore, 
concerns itself with them.* 

Head, B. V., IJiMHoria) Xum(orifm), 1887. 

Hill, G. K., 6CBM Arabia/alofn'r of Grrek Coins of .-Irabta, J/cjrojHifainia, aud 
Persia, 1022; QCBXI PaleatiJW — Cataloffuc of the Greek Coiua of Paleatiue, lfll4. 
IBM —TAe Collection of Greek fNacnjiftoHt Ih the Pritish Jl/uaet«m, 1874*1010. 

IGSI —/Marrip/toJica Qraevae ct Italine, cd. Kaibol, 1800. 

IGPI —/NMTtpftoiiea Oraecae Pclopcnncsi et /nsulorum VieiHarum, i<d. Fraeiikel. 1002. 
Jonea, A. H. M., “ Inscriptiuus from Jeraab,** iti JRS 18 (1028), pp. 144-78; 20 (1030), 
pp. 43-34, cited by number phia 100. 

JRS —Jounial of Roman ^(wdiVa. 

)jid>'J)araki, M., ^/iAe}N(rrM) fir aemitiaehe Rpiumphik, 1008*13. 

Lucas, H., “ Rcpoi’toriuui dcr priecblMcbcu InHcbriften ana Gcrasa," in MDPV 1001, 
pp. 40*82, citi.'d by numlKT. 

MDPV —J/t<fct/vn/;ru and .VocArirA/eiJ rf« deiititebeH PalSHtina-Vrreins. 

Prentice, W, K., Greek and Latin JuMcriptiont (Public, of an .\nicrU-aii .Arclmcolugical 
Expedition to Syria in 1800*1000, pt. 3), New York. 1008. 

QS—Palestine Kxjdoration Fund, Qvaricrip Riniemeut. 

—Rerue Biblique iHlemationale. 

SEG — Supplementum ^pi>rapAtcufn Oraecum, cd. J. .1. E. Hondius, Leiden. 

ZDPV— Zeilschrift ile* dcHtsckCH Paloatina-Verrina. 

•This stndy U an expaiiaiou of part of a pniwr road Iwfore the Philological Asso¬ 
ciation of the Ihiciflc Const at its meeting in Xovcmlwr, 1032. An abstract appeared 
in the rmNJwcftONs cad Proceedings of the Amcricun Philological Association, 03, 1032, 
]>p. Ixxix f. 
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Arifitnia 

Theoretically Artemis should have rewivcnl the i;reaU*st share of the city’s 
attention, for Ocrasa lint! the unique <listiti('tit>ii of heinjj the only city wliich 
explicitly adopted the Huntress as its Tyclie. As Farnell iM>ints out, many 
localities but few cities were especially famous for her worsliip, except when? 
that worship was not purely Gre«*k. In tlie hymn of Callimnehus to Artemis, 
Zeus promises her “thrice ten cities which shall cherisli no other deity Imt 
only thee and shall 1>e called of Artemis,” but as Farnell oliserves, “eithei 
these irroKUBpa are not (JrcK‘k cities jnoper, or are unknown to us.” “ Kveii 
in Asia Minor and Syria Artemis is not called the Tycho of any other city, 
although she is famous enough as the chief grsldesH of such cities as Magnesia 
on the Maeandcr and Ephesus.^ 

She is represented on the coins of a consldornhlc number of cities, fourteen 
in Stlagna Grecia, twenty-three in Noi-thern Greece, Thrace, and Mawnlonia. 
elcTen in Thessaly and Central Greece, twelve in the 1Mo)Kinesus, one in 
learia, and in twenty-three cities of Asia Minor.® She wears the turret crown 
of the Tnuric ChersoiU'se after the perio<l of .Me.vamlcr. and n Into coin of 
Amplii{)olis shows a figure whicli jiersonifies the state holding in lier hand a 
statuette of Artemis Taurot>olos. Tlie EjdteKiaii gu(I<]ess wears the turret 
erown. Milesian coins of the Itomnn pericsl show her wearing the moilius 
nnd veil. These are the only examples which Farnell disc'overed of repre¬ 
sentations of Artemis W'hicli make her the chief, or tutelary, deity of n city. 
Callimachus represents the facts and the dominantly wild character of Artemis 
when he makes her say, “But give me all the mountains ... for it is rare 
that Artemis goes down to the cities.” ® 

There can be no doubt, however, that the goddess of the mountains nnd the 
wilds did descend into Qcrusn, for nearly all of the known (‘oins of the city 
bear the legend “AprifiK Tvxn Vtpatrwf, and the henutifnl temple which wjis the 
architectural center of Gerasa’s admirably conceived and l)eautifu]ly executetl 
city plan has long been recognised as dedicated to her and not to Helios, ns 
Avas once erroneously 8U]>poscd. 

A coin of Mureus Aurelius has been found which represents the Tyclie of 
the city standing with a rudder and coriuicopin in her Imiuls while the oinf>eror 

*CuUt, 2, p. 400; Cwllimaclms, /» itianam, 11. 34 f. 

* Indeed alic apiwars to lie distinguished from the Ti^xv ia acmie inscriptions; wh* 
bclmv. II. Sa. 

•{*0 Farnell, CuUm, 2, p. M4 and note d; are the long gmigraphlcat list. pp. 

Gerusa is oiiiittid, although tneiithuied uii p. 470 and in ref. 118. 

* .ISf ftoi cCpta vdara * WXis 44 fut ^vrisa nipop 

ffwappip yiip £r’ ’AprtMtr dffrv xdrei^ip. /n /Han. II. 18 f. 
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stands behind her. A coin of Lucius Verus shows the Tychc seated on a rock 
holding ears oX grain while a river god, doubtless *• Chrysorrhoas,’* as the 
little stream that flows through Wadi Jerasb was named, swims at her feet.^ 
But these are moat unusual examples of the cit/s numismatic efforts, imita¬ 
tions of other cities’ coinage. Another coin struck by the city has a bust of 
Crispina, wife of Commodus, on the obverse, and a much niodifled, beautified, 
and idealised Crispina as Artemis on the reverse.* But this is only an indi- 
xidualized example of the type wliich appears on nearly all of the city’s coins.* 

The busts on the coins of the usual type probably indicate something as to 
the statue of the goddess which must have stood at the back of the little 
adyton in the marble-lined cella of the graceful temple, with <rvyvaM 6coi about 
her in the niches of the walla.** It is a cliamiingly designed bust of the 
youthful huntress with her quiver showing over her right shoulder and her 
hair in a smooth cJiiguon at the nape of her neck. She bears some resem¬ 
blance to the Dresclen Artemis which Furtwiiugler regarded as copiecl from 
J'raxitcles,** but the hair is not short and the knot is lower and smoother 
than in the Dresclen Artemis, lower than in the bust of Crispina or the 
Artemis of Versailles, while over the parted hair above the forehead is either 
the downward pointing crescent of the moon as in the Versailles Artemis, or 
a roll of hair worn pompadour, as in the .\|>ollo Bclvidere. Some examples 
suggest a turban or else n chaplet. One has a projec’tlon like a horn or uraeus 
ox’er the forehead.'* 

A terra-cotta figurine foimd in 1930 in Tomb 4, which had preserved one 
(icrasene coin, probably of Lucius Verus, and othere of Domitian and Babel 11 
of Petra (71-106 A. D.), doubtless represents some goddess (fig. 1). There 
is no quiver at the hack and tlie neck is thick and heavy, probably because of 
a collar. But in profile on a coin, the figurine’s headdress might well appear 
as does that of the bust on many of the Gerasene coins. The figurine is not 
at all the youthful huntress lightly clad, with her chiton drawn a1>ove her 
knees, but a sedate, matronly figure wearing a chiton which almost covers the 
feet and a heavy mantle draped over her left shoulder and under the right ami. 
Both hands are lost, but enough remains to indicate tlieir approximate 

• Hill, OCHU, Arohut, iqi. xxxirf., pi. 40, IS uml III. 

• De Sauky. .Yaw. de la Terrt Sainte, p. aW, pi, XXIf, 2. 

• See Akkcal XI, S8 f., where references nre given. 

’*8ee Dr. Fisher'* description of the temple, fb.. 22*30. 

•Mfosecrpiccf* of Oreek Keiilplurr. pp. 324ff., fljfe. 130, 140; ef. Fnrncll, Cult*, 2, 
pi. .Hob (p. 340) and p. 540. 

*• Hill, aOBU, Arabia, pp. xxxiv f., 31 f., pi. V, 4 , 5, 0. See the vase painting 
reproduced by Farnell, Cultt, 2, pi. .HOb (p. 524). 
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position. The left baud may lie occujned witli the folds of the skirt, or poasi> 
bly it may have held some object rather close to the side, even a cornucopia. 
The right hand was extended toward the front. 

There is a Itaro possibility that this figurine reprodiux's the cult figure of 
the cit}'^8 goddess. Since she was the eity^s Tychc, slie m-u.s doubtleiw rejirc- 
seiited, not in the act of hunting or in tlie wilds, but after the fuMhion of the 
Tyche statues which were dcvolojicd from the Di'os<lcn ty|)e.’’ In a cult 
statue of the cit>*’s ]>rotuctress the ijcnelicx'ut and not the destructive side of 
the goddess's nature would )>e emphasized. The right arm would not roach 
for tlie death-dealing arrow, but may have can>sscd a fawn, as in the statue 
from Oabii, now in ^lunich, or carric<1 the lighte<l torob, as in tlie Argive 
relief, or lifted the folds of her dross, as in u statue from PotnjKdi, now in the 
Naples museum.’^ The right hand of tlie .lernKti figurine u'as extended in 
such a fashion as easily to have heh! a patera over an altar as in a carneliun 
which Kurtwiingler reproduces, or it may Inivo liehl a cornucopia, as does the 
left in two gems in Furtwilngler's collection.’® 

Nothing c.xccpt the coins and the very doubtful figurine bos bi>cn found to 
indicate which of the various typiw was udo]>te(l fur the gochh^ss of ficrnsa, 
and it cun only !>« said that doubtless the Tyclie of the city was, as the face 
on the coins indicates, rc xal tAao^.’® The Orphic llyiuii addresses 

Tyche as iVrtemis, and, while it does not overlook the severe, destructive side 
of her character, nevertheless it beseechc's lier to show her gentler, moro 
beneficent nature as giver of wcaltli. 

Ilitlicr, O Fortuiiv, Iicaf, I implore tiu'v: 

Uruciuus tliy Hway o‘er thy wor*ild|>|H.'r'M pmyer, 

Artemis, Indy of fair names uueoantinl, 

Generous ^ide to i>osKvssioii8 so fair.^' 

The crescent diadem which binds the hair Hl>ove her forehead in the 
Versailles statue and which seems to ajipear on some of the Oerasene coins 
f’ugge.sts one of the phases of the goddess’ character which is in dispute, her 

** Furtwiinjfler, op. cil., p. 32.1. 

** Farnell, Cult*, 2, pi. 33 (p. 32.*>), pi. U u (p. .'40), pi. 32 b (p. .'>30). 

Oemmeii, 2, p. 187, pi. 30, no. 11, p. 130, pi. 31. no. 41. 

** Callimachux, In JJianam, i. 129. 

Atvpe, Ti’>x 7‘ >caX<w dyafiif Kpd>>Tc>p<u’ <vxa<t, 

4i>oSirii>, ^ir* r^6\fi<ns KTfirtcvtr, 

"Afirtfup 

aifuiTot iicytyoivap, . . . Upmu. Orph., ed. Abel, no. 72. 

In this case Tyche is given the name of Artemis, rather tluiii riVr rerm. hs at .lerash. 
She is sprung from Pluto, not from Zeus and Leto. 
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lunar relations. But whether or uot she was from the beginning or at least 
from early times identified with Selene and paired as moon goddess with 
Phoebus Apollo representing the sun, there is no doubt that this side of her 
activity was fully recognized long before the first century A. D. De Saulcy 
found it clearly indicated on one Gerasene coin by a thin crescent placed 
beneath the bust of the goddess.** 

The six Greek inscriptions mentioning Artemis and the two Latin altars 
both to Deuna (ate), which hove come to light at Jerash, give a small but 
welcome amount of information about her. Three of the eight inscriptions 
ore precisely dated, in 70-80, 98, and 160 A. D. Four more fall within or 
near this period. One on palaeographic grounds may he assigned to the third 
oentni* 3 '. One fragment seems to have been a votive inscription. Four were 
altars, three are records of building.'* 

“A’tiM. de la Terre Saiutc, p. 38.'), pi. XXII, I, now ia the Bibliotliique Nntionale, 
Cabinet <Ics MedaiUes, no. 312, iicreoually verified. 

** The inocriptions are bore given in the order of their inventory luimbent, which will 
be need in making reference to them. 

(2) (Lucas) Oe$ ‘Api9’/{TUtr}«t xoi / [.... l-eyWr, *A^re-/ 

fuSdifiotf 'Ereuf yte'. 150*1 A. D. Roctangnlar altar. 

(3) (Lucas) "Broirf (p', •Aprtfualev m'*/ Mp rijr rtir Sefiaffrur / ovr^piat Aiey4nft 

A<w-/WSot) ‘Aprip^i jci'pfp rir J finphr r^e/Schis iral irtKrr. Ateyirttt / Ar^riSov 

reC MdXx«v. 98 A. I>. Altar found and still to be seen on the uortheru wing wall of 
tlie stairway leading from the propylaca to the temple court. See fig. 3. 

(4) (Lucas) [d]c$ Asxalf)^] / *ApTii}-/puif ^X(dmrtM) Krgwt/Xoxos 

fietfiup'/ [lr(ot>>)] iirp' *AnXX[atev ..J. In the last lino Genner-Dumnd, RB 1890, 
p. 9, no. 5, read ... 07 ...«vXX... Apparently Puebstcin (Lucas) read the same. 
I read tlie stone .. .et.... but now sec the etjuvose differently. The date may be $ip’. 
If so, it belongs to 50 A. D. If it idiould read twp', tlie date is 122 A. D., and 9wp' is 
120 A. D. The palaeography favors an ex-en later date, and Str' is a barely possible 
reading, making the date 250 A. L. Tlie restoration Aojcat/rg] (Gernicr-Durand) is 
doubtful, for there is hardly room for the letters. But 1 know of nothing better. At 
the end of 1. 4 I read the stone and the squeeze seems to me to favor that 

reading. But lliere is then ito room for l>eforc the horizontal line which marks 
the date. A rectangular base, now in Museum. 

(6) (Lucas) 'A^fl^ TixV’ frovt Ppp’■ / t«j> 1tpaarS> cm-/rn^tu 'Aprip^i 

Ki)D/p -Hfr J ereAt {vineer U rmt> IZltar j ol e^ifupex, koX rif X<lKcei> / iv t«? fiXp* It«i. 
A panel uitliin a molding. The upper line is in smaller letters and was apt>arently 
added later. 09*70 A. D. 

(16) (Lucas) ‘Trip r^t eArexpirelpet'^ / Td^viaapet Tfirev) AtXiow 'A3p[i]ayoi; / 
•A*rvvfl[p'i9»' ^^(aArov) Bvei/J(ovf) ir(oTpii) r(oT^«oi) xcU Aitpn\Uv Ka[i]e(U>ot / 
[vjlew *vt# 5 sol rit [d]XX«»> Wicrwr kcU rev evrrarre((] efcov vvrnCp^] / ml Kpd(r]ovt 
iral i^a[t elvrxXiirev xol 'Pma(Um> 4 w6X4» f ri rp«r6X[a](«r rg erog 

i^Upttatp j A(evR(ev) »AttMw KoprifXtaroii (evrev) ] S«^(a9r»v), d[r]rurr/>< 

(ar^Yov), i''raroti ip[a]it(tttyfi4p1ev. J froiij ytio^ Aci[eii]3ir'. 
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The Temple of Artemis 

The building operations m-oiiled cover nearly u century, |K>ssibly even two. 
In 69-70 A. D. the worehippers of Lady Artemis Imilt her a pool and ten 
years later a stoa (no. 5). Kxeavatiou has as yet discovered no pool witliiu 
the temple precincts. lu the spring of 1930 >Ir, Crowfoot l>cgnn the e.\cavQ> 
tion of a structure from which a few stones projocUnl in the center of the 
court a little distance in front of the temple portico. Kvuntunlly, under rude 
buildings of later date, tliere emerged jmrt of the base of a largo rectangular 
structure lying a little to the nortli of the median line of the teinenos and 
temple. The excavations which we carried on in the autumn of that year 
clcaital a circular structure nearby wdiich jiroved to be a largo pottery kiln. 
The kiln itself was surraundod by a high circular wall made of linely cut 

(1041 (Junes) Dcaiiac / Flnvins Aimb/liniirU iiiil(eB)/ U‘g(l<>tiU) III Oyr(eiuiTi'MC). 
A small rcotangular altar ut the coin'entional slia|>o, fuitml nt the top of the I'mpylui'a 
stair^'ay. See 2. A* the legion wiis nioced fi-om to Bostra. not earlier than 

110 A. D., the inscription should date after that time, perliups in KI2 .A.l). Sii‘ no. 
205 liclow. 

(138) (Jones) [^X(douu>f Meelednet <l>X(aoi>foi>) Mei'eariae (^xaroerd^X^i') eUt, lirriicet, 
^evX(^t) Ic^dr iryi’it er'/>aTi}[')r4tl,/ [t4 Kvpiat Ik tup Uittp 

Fonnd in the street in front of the Propylaou. To avoid niisunder* 
standing it should he said tlmt the votiveiiliuiml sign for inaraprdpxnt, u chi over a rAu, 
was at first taken for the well known Christian syiiilKil and it was siipimsed that a 
Christian had referred to the goddess as loidy Artemis and had beautified her temple. 
Nu action iin|>o8iiible for a Christian. See Qf< 1020, ]». 20. The beautifully eiit letters 
in an elongated style suggest tlic third <vMtury. arrnrdiiig to .Tones. 

(201) Unpnh. ['Brei'*] .sa*rwr ^rAa[«-/Twr 6<s ’Ap[Ws*/t8i* 

'AlX^foi-Apet 'AveXXd rou *AX(«-/{di»)8I^]ow rhp Awvpov \i9ov r6[vop f ts di’/if *«l 

evpitim/9\ iK [tws f-/3fii»lr ktinfatp *«t’ ./ vwkp Ma^t[p(a»or< (?) f 

.TEBZ^II xal tvctplaiat Tu be pnblislied nde(|uate]y later; see n. I almvc. The 

date is sonic time in tiernsa’s m'oiid century, that is between 37 and 130 .\. IX, later 
rather tlian earlier in this {KTiod, neeording to the i»alacogmpliy of the iiiseription. 
While tlie Arst two letters only of the name of the goddess ore preserved and 'AfictiiKi 
is iiosaible, a enrefnily ineuenretl drawing by my puidl. Miss Margaret Harrison, 
indicates tiint 'Aprifuit is diK-idedly to be preferred. Moreover, the stone was found iu 
debris in the north c^.^^>t4^IKlrt^cn8 of tlw temple. 

(205) (Cheesnmn, JHS 4. 1014, p. 13) Pro suinte / Imp(ern<oris) Cuea(ar)s) 
n(uBtri) Traian(i) / Hadriani Aug(u«tl) P(atri8) P(Mtriae) /Denniae A\ig(ustae) / 
Equites Sing(ulare8) eins qui ( hibernati siint .4ritif»cli[»l-/ao ad Chrysorhtian qn«e / 
et Gerasa b(ie3ra et u8Ulo(s) vt auytonomos quorum euratn agit / C:^l(puniiuK) 
Veuetus viator legum V. M(al*/ced4Hiieue tnrniae vTliil / Flavi fTitil Statili Roron(iii]/ 
Val(erl) Bnssi Cani Angust(ini) / .... Pntemi Ulpi Prsti j dpi Victoria Ulpi 
Agrippini / v(otnm) s(olvit) « l(iheiM) in(erito) / honoris et pietatis causa. Appar¬ 
ently an altar, found northeast of the Pifipylaes. To be dated ubunt 132 A. I). 
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istoues which had been shaped to a different curve from that of the wall in 
which they were found. It seems probable that this kiln was what has some¬ 
times been taken for an altar, sometimes for a pool. While it was neither, 
it may well be that the stones were taken from a circular pool in the temple 
(H>urt, M'hile the rectangular structure, which could not be totally excavated 
because of practical and legal obstacles, was t)ic great altar. 

It would l>c interesting to know to what stoa, or portico, reference is made 
in the inscription. If it means the twelve great columns of the temple portico 
or the half mile of colonnades which surround the temple court, the achieve¬ 
ments of the worshippers of Lady Artemis at tliis date were considerable. 
Unfortunately no means of determining these matters have as yet come to 
light 

About the same time as the building of tlie pool and stoa, or a little later, 
Alexander, son of ApoUas, grandson of Alexander, erected some structure with 
doorway and doors, all of imperishable stone, in honor of the ''ancestral 
goddess, Artemis” (no. 301). Sometime in the tliird century the centurion 
Flavius Munatius, of equestrian rank, “ reverend commander of the sacred 
council,” paved tlic " vestibule ” of the Lady Artemis with mosnics, an action 
which luny be taken as repair or reconstruction, rather than the completion 
of the structure (no. 138). A trace of coarse mosaics appeared in front of 
the Propylaea. The climax and possibly the completion of the building 
operations came in the middle of the second century, for an inscription wliicb 
does not mention the goddess records the building of the monumental propy¬ 
laea and portico to the temenos by Attidius Cornelianus, legate of Antoninus 
Pius, in the year 150-131 A. D. (no. 16). Whether the same imperial 
munificence which probably built the triumphal arch and south gate of the 
city completed or rebuilt all the central section of tlic city's vta principalis 
with Corinthian columns and erected the magnificent entrance to the Artemis 
precinct, also completed the temple, is a matter which is still unceiiain.*® 
The al>8enee of any fragment of a dedicatory inscription such as must have 
been found on the architrave, and of architrave blocks, but still more the 
absence of the gigantic drums of the columns of the peristyle on the sides 
and rear of tlie building suggest the possibility that destnxetion overtook the 
temple before it was finisheil. 

Epithets of Artemis 

Various epithets or titles are applied to the goddess. On the coins she is 
Tvxi;« The inscriptions address her as Kv/»a, as Ota varpi^ and as 0<a Aoxotiu 

•"See Dr. Fisher’* observations, Amsual XI, 24; Bulletin 45, pp. 8f. 
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«r^oo«. For Komau soldiers tlie Tyche o£ tlie city is Denim. Tl»e two Latin 
mscriptions set up by soldiers spell her iininc with e instead of i. In one 
case (no. 104) Flavius Apollinnris, a simple milai legionis tcrtiae Cyrenaicae, 
set up a little altar to her 2). In the otlier rase (no. eight 

decurions of the equiies siugulares, the Imjiorial bodyguard, who had wintered 
at Antioch on the Chrysorrhoas, otherwise Geraxa hirra cl ajmlox el auloiwtnoHf 
set up an altar to Veatiiae Augiuslne), pro italtUe imjMtralorin . . . Iladrinni. 
There can be little doubt that the latter and jKwsibly the former lilulwi belong 
to the year 130 or 132 A. D., when lladriaji oamc in person to I’alcstine to 
put down the Jewish rebellion under Bar-Coehba. As Jules ITcrbillon 
remarks regarding Diana Augwtla Laphria of Patras, the epithet Atigusla 
added to the name of the city’s deity claims her care for the emperor and at 
the same time lends im]>erial dignity and prestige to the city and its deity.*' 
In this case the phrase, ** Dianian Augusta,*' lays the emphasis on the appeal 
to the genius, or Tyche, of the emperor, rather than to the city's tutelary 
goddess, but, nevertheless, u'ith a tactful inclusion of the jmwerful gocldess 
whose protection the soldiers had enjoyotl during the winter. 

Tyche 

The use of the word ** Tyche " as on the coins of Oerasa is not witiiout a 
kind of parallel. A long note by Dittenberger brings together numerous 
examples, a collection much augmented by 0ruppe*8 Griechische Mylhologie 
and by Buhl in Boscher’s Lexik'on.” Still others may be added. The cult 
of the "T 3 'ch€ of the city** is first mentioned by Pindar. It was found at 
Athens, Borne, Thasos, Thera and elsewhere. The Tychos of tlic Ephesians, 
the Adraanians, the Metlabans, and tlie Palmyrenes, of Nea Traiana Bostra, 
or of the Bostrans, of Dura, and of Tarsus, arc so name<l on inscriptions or 
coins. The record from Athens which mentions the “ Tyche of the city ** 
and other inscriptions refer to jierjietual or annual priestesses or priests of 
the “ Fortune of the city,'* a type of cult which became widosprt'ud in the 
Imperial perio<l.’* Aliout the middle of the second century, as the Athens 

•» Let eultet dc Patrat (" Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud, in Arch.,” fi), Baltimore, 1020, 
pp. 00 f.; cf. OIL 3, 510, and various coins. 

••|>itt, OQl 581S, n. 2| OrupiK-, OriccA. Uythol. m. Rcligwungeteh. (MUiier's ;/o«d- 
6i«A, 5.2), Mlluchen. lOOU, esp. pp. 1080. n. 2; 1088, n. 1; 1408f.; L. Ruhl, art. 
‘‘T 3 The,” in Roschor, Autf. Lex. d. griech. w. rOm. ilglh., H, cols. 1309-1357. 

Sglt., 852, 40; 856; U55; Farnell, Cultt, 5, p. 447 and ref. 250, pp. 481 f. 
{ovcrlookwl in Index); cf. Hint. .Ymwu, 347. 413, 449, .510, 533, OIH, 0.57. 0.59, 

003, 005 ( 2), 080 ( 2), 710; HKG 2. 707 f.; we Cumont, >*OMt7/rs de Doura Buropot 
{192^-23) (Haut-Commlswirlat de la Republlqiie Franvaiae eii Syrie et au Liban, Ser- 
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iDBcriptiou relates, Appia Atilia KegiUa, the (second) wife of Herodes Atticus, 
inaugurated the cult in the city which had once thought Athena sufficient 
protection.** Pausaiiias mentions various temples of Tyche, and inscriptions 
refer to a iycheion, or tychaion, in certain cities. 

The cult is one of the characteristic features of religious life in the Imperial 
age, and “ Good Fortune,” as also at Gerosa, was a goddess constantly invoked. 
Yet neither on coins nor in inscriptions have I found a phrase exactly parallel 
to that on Oerasene coins, ** Artemis Tyche of the Gerasenes.** The nearest 
analogue is a coin of Laodicea which has on the reverse the inscription, 
" Aug(u8ta) Domna Tyche of the Metropolis.”** This is another version of 
the Latin dedication of Gerasa, "to Dianiau Augusta,” and not strictly a 
parallel to the Greek phrase on Gerasene coins. Another analogue is the 
identification of Isis and Tyche and the use of the name “ Isityche,” a form 
found in both Latin and Greek inscriptions,** but not explicitly or implicitly 
used of the Tyche of a city. In spite of the universal theocrasy of the age, 
tlie common practice was to make T}’che a separate and independent goddess, 
and indeed often to make her supreme above all the gods, for her commands 
were final and irrevocable. Her popularity was partly a worship of "Success.”** 
However, out of a belief common to the Greeks and other peoples that each 
individual had his own Tyche, "Fate,” or guardian deity, came the belief 
tliat each ci^' also had its special Tyche, a goddess independent of all others. 

vice <Ie8 Aiitiqiiitcs et dcs Beaux-Arta, Bil)liotli6quc archeol. et hist, 9), Paris: Qeritk* 
□cr, 1026, pp. 07, 363 f. It is mure tlmn probable Uiat orieutal itiflueiices were at work 
iu tliis development. Gad, or Fortune, as a city or tribal jj'nddeas was common in the 
Orient; we CIS 2.3.3027, 3070; cf. S. II. Lan^on, The ilythologi/ of .4{( Racet, S, 
Semitic (odd. MacCuUoub and Moore), Boston, 1031, pp. 10-23; J. G. Fevricr, La 
rclijgptoH dre Palmyrcnient, Paris, 1031, pp. 38-40; Cumont, Studes Stffiennet, Paris, 
1017, pp. 203-70; Pauly-Wissowa, art “Gad”; Clennont-Ganneau, Reeueil d’arckiot. 
orient., 3, pp. 73-82; Clicyne, art “Fortune,” .Rue. Bill. Ko evidences indicate that 
Artemis of GersMi replaces a Semitic Gad, and in view of tltc fact that the Semitic 
deity ivas male, the conclusion should probably be negative. Yet the importance of 
Art4‘mis as the Tyche of the city was no doubt due in part to tendencies of the time 
which were strengthened by the impact of the Orient. 

**’Ainriar 'ArcXlafF Tii1>/7(XXap, KX. 'UpMev f r«X> Yi«Fo*-/ir«, itpoeoyint* 

TVf T^XV* / w6X«wt, **t 4 ri hrf/ptimtua rwr Kparie^/rtap ‘ApeerayitTup f 

ol I* Ilf^an wpoytiATwraX f el wepl BafX^we) ’Ayai6reta McXiWa; Ditt., 850. 

“ Hill, GCBU I‘al., p. Ixv, correcting de Saulcy, Xvm. de lo Terre Sainte, p. 282. 
Cf. Farnell, above, n. 23. 

••Gruppe, op. eit., p. 1005, n. 1; CIO 0005; Ditt, SpU., 1133; OIL 14, 2807. Cf. 
F. Cumont, JteHy. orient., ed. 4, Qcuthner, Paris, 1020, p. IGO and n. 00, p. 201 and 
pi. V, 2. 

” Orupjje, op. eit., p. 1408 f. 
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In two Ephesian inscriptions the goddess Artemis and other deities are 
pointedly differentiated from the “Tyehc of the city/* or “of the Oorousiju”-® 
Nowhere do I find Artemis Ephesia called the Tyclie of Ephesus. Artemis 
of Gerasa holds an nnusual, even if it be unsafe, on negative evidence, to say 
an unique, position. 

How did it come about that Artemis, virgin goddess of the wilds, was chosen 
08 the Tyche of Gerasa and given this peculiar title? How did it come about 
that slic appears at all at Gerasa and above all that she was given the central 
place in the cit}’*6 pantheon and grandiose architectural scheme? Tliese 
questions can be answered, if at all, only after a glance at her other epithets. 

Kyria 

The title Kv^i'a raises numerous and difficult problems. It involves the 
entire history of the evolution of religion in the Hellenistic and Imperial 
periods. Materials on tlie subject are superabundant, for, because of the use 
of Kvptos in the Septuagint for Yaliweh and its application as a cult title to 
Christ in the New Testament, it has been exhaustively discussed by theologians 
and exegetes, recently with a consideration of non-Christian linguistic usage 
and religious evolution.^* From tlie philological side the materials have been 

*■/BJ/ 3, 300 a: . t® Ti'xb rijf 387 b: 

icoi rf "Kvplt^ kaI Farnell, Oultt, 2, 

p. 470, Kuya that Hora and laia «*ere ideiitiflpd with the Ti'xac of varioiia cltica. but I 
ontniot flud hia evidence. Perhaps he meatiR their uxe as coin types. Cumoiit, FouiUet 
</c Doui’a-Europoa, pp. xliii, 07 f., ludumes tliat ArteiniH vas the Tyrhc of Dura. 
Certainly ArteiniR was one of the chief goddeMea of the city. Mnr(H>ver, n Htatiic of a 
Tyche hnldin/f a cornucopia in one hand was found in or near the temple of Artemia. 
But nowhere is Artemis called the Tyehc of Dura. Uather the opjiosite is implied 
by the fact that inscriptions which contain the wonU Ti^'xif Aei-^t have Ihhui found, 
not in the sanctuary of Artemis, but at the gate of the city} Baur-KoRlovtseff, ^JVNira- 
fto»« at Ihti'nSuropOK, ttrrond SrawoN, 7028, Xew Haven, 1031, pp. ]2nff., mm. D41 
ami 42; Cuinont, op. ctf., pp. 07, .103 f., no. 8d. ^[ureover, the excavations of the 
third season have shown that Artemis was not identified with Atargatis. hut that the 
two deities had entirely separate, altliongh cmitignons, tenijilcs. Probably, therefore, 
Artemis was not identified with Kanaia, as Ciimoiit. 'up. rit., pp. 100>0, supposed. TItc 
Xauaiu inscription may have come from the Atargatis temple; see Banr'Rostox'txeff- 
Bellinger, ^Tcaraftons at Dura-Europoa, Third 8«*o«oii, Hl2{i‘30, New Haven, 1032, pp. 
4'8, 21 f. See now Banr's remarks in id.. Fourth Ncanon, IOS0’31, New Haven, 1033, 
p. 287. 

**A. Deisstnann, Lieht rom Oatfu, ed. 4. Tikhingen, 1023, pp. 208-SI 1, K. T., rev. ed., 
1027, 340-07; on npU, pp. 87 f., 300, E. T., pp. 100. 3.il f.; }kfoulton-Milligan. roc. of 
the Greek N. T., s. vv. icvpfa, xipw, W. Bousset, Kpriot Chrittoa, Gottingen, 1013, pp. 
108-18; Wolf Wilhelm Oraf Baudlssin, Kpriot ale Gottc$name, cd. by O. EUsfchlt, 
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collected best by Drexler.*® Into this wide-ranging discussion this study 
cannot enter. But some items from it are valuable in the attempt to interpret 
the epitliet as applied to Artemis. 

The title kv/mov is often used of numerous gods, Amon, Anubis, Apollo, 
Asclepins, Dionysus, the Dioscuri, Ilennes, Cronus, Mamas, Osiris, Pan, 
Pluto, Sabazius, Sarapis, and Zeus, and xvpia of various goddesses, Artemis, 
Atorgatis, Athena, Kclio (at Caesarea Philippi), Hecate, Isis, Nemesis, the 
Nymphs, and Sophrosyiic, not to mention local deities of lesser rank, especially 
in Eg>'p^ If the old Corpus hiscriplicnum Oraecarum may be taken as 
offering a representative, if far from complete, collection, tlio title belongs to 
Isis far more than to any other goddess, for some thirty examples are noted 
of Kvpta MffK, while to Nemesis tlic title is applied but four times and to 
Artemis but three, and to no other so often. Two of the three applications 
to Artemis come from the cult of ** the Lady Artemis’’ at Laodicea ad mare 
(Ltldhiqlyeh) and one from Tibur in Latium.’^ The three examples in CIO 
are far from including all the applications of the title to Artemis. On 
Ephesian dedications there is an often recurring formula, "I tliank thee. 
Lady Artemis,” and " the Lady Artemis ” is so called in other Ephesian 
inscriptions.** A Koman inscription mentions “the ‘lordly’ and beneficent 
goddess, hearer of prayer, virgin Ephesian Artemis.” ** From Tell el-Ash'arl, 
south of Sheikh Sa'ad, famous for its “ Job-stone,” comes a mention of the 
I>ady Artemis which led Clermont-Ganneau to identify the place with 
Ashtaroth Qarnaim, on the ground that Artemis was to be identified with 
Astarte, not a sufficient argument, as George Adam Smith pointed out.** 
Yet tlie worship of Artemis at this city is to be remembered as a parallel to 
tiiat at Gcrasa, At Mytilene in Lesbos some votive offering was made “ by 
command of the I/Udy Artemis.” •“ 

4 vols., Gieftsen, 1920, sw m|i. 2. pp. 257-301. nnd add. in vol. 4; Werner Foerster, 
ITcrr itl Jetut (“Nt. Porwliiingen,** ed. Sdiinitz, S«r. 2, no. 1), OUteraloh, 1924, eap. 
pp. 57-118. 

•® In Itoecher, iirta. “ Kj^ia,*' Kyrioe cf. also WilUger, a. v., “ Kyrioa,” in Paiily- 
Wisaowu, Xatlcne. d. klatt. Alt^rtumtieiet. 

•*(7/(7 4470: .. .I«pai9atiiw[ii}p/ T[v]r Kvp(a» 'ApWacSet; 4471 »Ditt., 

0(7/ 203: -i«p(a]r«/Ur[i)r] ... Ki'p(a[») 'Aprifutn; both from Laodioea, 

in the yeara 113 and 110 A. D.; 5942: ri Ki>p/p ’AfirJfttSi from Tibur 

in Italy. 

**B4x*S*^m foi, KvfiU "AfiTtfu; /HAS 3, 580, 580 a, 588 b, 590; SSO 4, 533. 

••Oeaierr. Arch. Inat., ForteAuNpcH tw XpAcnut 2 (1912), no. 27, pp. 127-47, 11. 112, 
303. 

••Kaibcl, 108/ 004; mptap koI 0«ep /w^koop r<^ie/[p]op [''Aprip'Jtp 

•• 1001. pp. 334 f.; 1902, pp. 23 f.. 27 f. 

** 8S0 3, 091! »«t’ rij* Kup/at ’Apr/pdot. 
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It will be uoted that in these examples the artiele Is oinittetl only in the 
Ephesian examples in which the j^Mhless is directly juldivssi*d. In the other 
cases, with one exception, the epithet is pro|H*rly a title, hut is alwiiya accom¬ 
panied by the article. The one (•x<-eption, the Homan ins(Ti[)tioi) mentionod 
above, uses Kvpia, like eiVpycm, as an a4ljective, which 1 lmv4‘ translutiHl 
‘Mordly,” for want of a pi‘oi)er term In Kn^disl). In none of tlio cases cited 
is the epithet used witliout article as in the .Ternsh instrriptions. 

Baudissin^a exhaustive discussion is much concerned witli the anarthrous 
use of the words tcopuK and mv/ko, since* they aeein moat nearly to parallel the 
Septuagint use of for Ynhwoh, ami the Massorctic Adonai. Uc reaches 
the conclusion that the use of tliese words arose on Syrian territory to serve 
as substitutes for adon and rahbal. They do not ivprcsi*nt ha'nl and ht'alalf 
which arc always used with a genitive of the jjcrHon.s or aiva ruled. They 
are not used of the heads of a group or eonuiiiiiiity, nor do tliey suggi'st 
I'ulcrship over other go<1s, or over |)ersons. or over the worhl in general, hut 
they repraseiit a sense of iidon and ntlbttl which is best understood as the 
complement of iovkos, slave.” They expross n {wrsonal jx*lationsl»ip of tlie 
individual worshipi)er to l)is lord and master, or lady and mistress. While 
in all periods the Greek words were used in the sense of ‘'muster,** “mi.stre.ss,'* 
‘'owjier,*' or “'ruler,” and were early applied in timt 8i*n«* to kings ninl 
princes, they did not at the first have any connotation of divinity where so 
applied, but eventnallj', probably in the first century A. T)., when m'fMs is 
used of Nero, possildy a little earlier, they came to be so understood by a 
reflection of their j)revious use as titles for the gods. One ransoii given for 
tlic lost conclusion is that, while the anartlirous use* of the wonl lioth us a 
royal and as a divine title could arise independently, such a ust* of tin* word 
as a divine title is to he discovered in some ahuntlance before Die anarthrous 
use of the word as a royal title is known. The earliest anartlirous use of 
Kv/MK of a ruler ns “‘lord” is in the Greek of the Itosetta stone, wlicre it 
represents tlie Egyptian uh, a common royal title. .Vcconliiig to Bnudissin, 
tlien. Kvpto^ ns a royal title may he supposed to have arisen in Kgy]>t, as a 
divine titie in S\Tia. Its ap|K‘anince in the Septuagint in translation of 
Yahweli ])ointa to its use n-s a divine title in Syria at least os early as the 
third centuiy B. C., although ejiigraphic evidence for such a use is not to Iw 
found before the middle, or jmssihly the heginniiig of the firat century B. C., 
and then in EgA'pt-** In view of the Egyptian origin of the Septuagint, the 
early use of xvpio^ and mpla as divine titles in Egypt.®* and for other reasons, 
Baudiasin’s arguments as to the c.xcinsive Syrian origin of the use of tlie 

" At Pliilae. CIO 4807 (00-00 B. C.). Ditt., 001 18.1, 7 f. (00 B. C .); 180. (02 B. C.|. 

••Ditt, 00/ 184, 6; 191,5. 

10 
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word nB a divine title seem ver^' weak. Indeed; the claim a)>peai*8 to be given 
ii|> by Eissfeldt; the editor of ilie posthumous work.^* That disputed question 
does not, liowover, directly affect the application of Baudissin’s interpi'etation 
to the (Jerasene inscriptions. 

The faert that kv^uk and tevpia were used as ros]>ecttul titles of address, 
equivalent to Sir, Madam, aiul even ns terms of endearment cannot have been 
without iiifinencG upon their use and force us divine titles.*’’ Baudissin docs 
nut appear to make eiiough of the familiarity implied in the use of the terms 
iK'tweeii lovers nisd intimate friends.*^ The familiar use of twpit by Epictetus, 
who ap])lies it to (lod in nddi’ess, is an excellent illustration of its use in the 
Koj]>e.*=’ Siix^e Epictetus was of Plirygian origin, it may be argued that the 
usage was more oriental than occidental. One of his latest editors, Oldfather, 
ivmarks flint E]>ic-tetus ** conceived of his God in ns vivid a fashion as the 
writera of tlie New Testament, and almost as intimately ns the founder of 
Christianity himself.” Kumerous illustrations of this use of Kvpiov in 
addR'ssing tlic gods may be found in the magical papyri of the first three 
centuries.** 

Usage at Geriisa and elsewhere docs not fit smoothly into Baudissin's 
theories, although it does not by any means entirely contradict them. Mo 
implies that the anarthrous use follows that with the article and is developed 
from it On the contraiy, the latest instance of npU applied to Artemis at 
fterasa used the article (no. 138), in a statement from a building inscription. 
The other five Greek inscriptions are dedications, three of them to ‘AprifuSt 
and two to 'A/}tc/u& Kvp/a (see fig. 3). It is worthy of note that these hvo 
Jerash examples are earlier tlian any otlier datable instances of the applica¬ 
tion of the epithet to Artemis and are certainly among tlie earliest instances 
of the anartlirons use of the title. But the distinction betu'een the uses with 
and without the article ajipears to l>e in the field of grammar and style, rather 
than to l)elong to the categories of time and evolution. Such dedications, 

•* Op. Cl/., 4, p. 12, 11 , to p. 2011. 

••Ibid., 2, pp. SilUfT., 4, pp. 14 ff. (Eiufeldt). 

Mmiltiui-MiMiKnu, I'ocoi. of tkc Greet *V. I*., k v. " KvpU." 

«»Epictetiuil.29.48; 2.10.13; cf. 2.7.0; 7.12; 13.13; 3.10.16; 22.38, where 
Ik fiddreiMed to » physirieii, a fortune-teller, etc. See Bniidiiuiiii, A'pi'toe, 2, pp. 280 f., 
284, 208; 4, p. 13 (EiMfeldt). 

*• lipietctuB (Loeb Clus. Lib.) I (Lundon-Ncw York, 1920), p. vHl. 

** “ (ireflt Paris Ms;;ic Papyrus,” Bibl. Xat. Suppl. Gr. .174, 1. 1433; Greet Pap. En/. 
J/ns., vol. I, 110 . 121, 11. 403, 603, 08.1; Cairo Pap. no. 10.103 in Orenfell-Hunt, Greek 
J*appri (Co/, gin. det ant. (g. du Mueie de Caire, Oxford, 1903), p. 71, 1. 12; see the 
ronvoiiient but unindexed eolleftioii of Karl Preiseiidanz, Pappri Graecoe Alogicae, 
!x>ipxip and Berlin, 1 (1028), p. 120; 2 (1031), pp. 22, 23, 43, 187, and csp. 160 f. 
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with tlie aHicle ouiitted, are extrenu-lv oomuioii. They possihly carry some¬ 
thing of tlie fwliiig of the vocative, whicli, ns nireinly nolinl, r<xrurs in the 
Ephcsiau inscri|itious. They also have a formal churneter to w)»ich the 
brevity of a lapularj* style that omittc<l small w<mi1s nalnrnlly suited itiwlf. 
Grammatically they are to Ijc j)hietHl in the category of anarthrous “headings,” 
or titles.^* They certainly liave tlie fom' of jiro|H‘r namt^, with whieh Greek 
use of tlie article is notoriously irregular and even iiiox|ilieahle. They may, 
tlierefore, l>e loft without the article, whereas, in a narrative nr stati-ment of 
fact, such as a building inscri])tioii or ivcord of a priesthood, tlie artii’Ie would 
be employcKl. A similar use of anarthrous nouns in the dative, Otr/arpi for 
example, is to lie noted in funerary inscrijitioiis.''* It is not without signitU 
cuuce tliot the fonstmitly recurring ^Ayadfi Ti'xj/''^ is practically always 
iiiiarthreus. and tliat such dedications as cmjxdto lire frcN|ueiit.*’‘ Xo 
special signiKcaiice, therefore, can he attaches) to the ubseiice of the article 
in the two Jernsh dedications wlneli use the epithet. Kvidontly it Is a siiitalile 
suirstitute for the nnaiilirous «<d of the other three. But in view of the 
foregoing ex]>ositiun of the uses of xi>/ha« and KvpU, the (HnuOusioii siviii.s 
warranteil that it express(‘s an intimacy which is entirely lacking in (’^cu 
"ApTtpiK. The epithet m/Ma also recogiiisc.s a peculiar subordination of the 
woi*8liip])er and, since the goddess is the Tyclie of the city, of the city itself. 
The city and tlie worshipjier liclong to her in a sjwcial sense as slaves, or at 
least as clients. Such a relationshi]! is )>eculiHrly fitting in tlie case of the 
jiriestesscs of the goddess. Jt ap)>ears likewise in Epliesian iuscri]itions, and 
in dedications by Ejiliesians abroad who are revereni'ing the goddess of their 
own city. Something of the same sense of mutual proprietorsliip can lie 
discovered in many inserijitioiis to other deities where these epithets are ust*d. 
The fact that, up to the jireseiit time at any rate, tlie epithet lias not been 
found at dernah in eonnei'tion M'itli any other deity cinpliasizes its special 
implications regaiiling the cult of Artemis. Pare Baudissiii. slie is the go<l- 
dess of the community. Koereter may Im* right M'hen he insists that each 
religion filled such words witli meanings of its own. There may not have 
lieen “a uniform linguistic u.sage of the M'ord KVfnof in religion.” But 
surely the term was something more than “an almost meaningless general 
designation of something divine.” ** 

*•.1. H. Moulton. tframNiar of T. Orrek. I, /Vo/fyoMOiti, cil. 3. lOOK. ji. 82. 

\V. I..urfel<l, Oriech. Spigrapfiik (MSllor, I/andburh), 3. 1914, p. 43.*». 

III n sense tlie most itupiilur ;:oci(K‘ss iit Gernsn. 

♦•See abore and ef.. e.g., I>itt., Ot;/3} «7fl; 704; 70.>; 741.4; XA'C 2. 709. 
Cf. 00/ 435, 11. 

♦•W. Foerstor. // c»t lift JnuM, ]>. 118: “cine Inlialtsanne. allgemcine Itezcicliiiunjr 
von etwu GCttlicliem." 
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The Hearer of Prayer 

Tlic epithet ^in?Koo9, “ hearing," " listening to prayer,” does not have quite 
the same late and oriejital Havor which set'ma to inhere in xvpiet, yet it was a 
favorite adjective in Syria. Pindar, Aristophanes, ai»d Plato use it of the 
gods.** The o.xlmustive study by Weiui’eich** listed 145 inscriptions in which 
the word is an epithet of a divinity and they include a large part of tlie 
(ireck and Hellenistic pantheon. In Weinreieli^s list In siseteen instances the 
word is ap])lied to Artemis, at Athens, Crete, Ejihesus (2), Bpidaunis, Gerasa, 
I>c8bo8 (4), Khodes, Pome, Somothrace, and Sophia. It is applied to Zeus 
eighteen times, eight of them in Palmyrene inscriptions, to Asclepius thirteen 
times, to Aik)1Io nine times, to Aphrodite seven times, to Sabazius six times, 
to Uelios, Heracles, Nemesis, and Sarapis each three times, to Ares, Dionysos, 
Isis, Poseidon, and Tyche each twice. The statistics suggest something as to 
the character of the deities to whom the phrase was applied. If allowance be 
made for tlio racial origin of the dedicators, it will be found that the epithet 
belongs to Asia and Egypt rather than to Greece, but it is by no means 
exclusively oriental. To Artemis it is attached so often partly because she 
was a deity to whom supplication was made by women in childbiiili. 

As Weinreidi shows, tlie ancients made special efforts to attract the atten¬ 
tion of deities upon whom they felt unusual dependence. The eai'S which are 
depicted on many monuments or were modeled and presented as votive offer¬ 
ings were not ajtpenls or thanks for the restoration of hearing, but attempts 
to give ears to the gods so that they might hear the worsliipper’s prayers.'* 
What the M'ord meant to the ancients may be seen in such inscriptions as 
that which an Ascalonite set up at Delos: ''To 2Seu8 giver of fair winds, to 
Palestinian Astarte, to Heavenly AphitKlitc, hearing gods: Damon, son of 
Demetrius, Ascalonite, having Iweu saved from trials.” *• One of the earliest 
Greek inscriptions wliich uses the woi*d was set up at Delos as "a thank 
offering to Ilydraus, the hearing god” by a certain Roman, Spurius Stertinius, 
who set up another to the "saving Artemis,” and still another, which explains 
his thankfulness, "to the Graces,” "because he had been healed.”** 

*• 0?yiw/).. 14.15; rAetmojiS., 1154 ff.; PAtlcI)., 25 B; /xitM, 031 B C D. 

“ e«>l Athen, ilitteil., 37 (1012), pp. cf. the brief pnrngraph in 

Ch. Picunl, fijthite et Clarot, p. 305 and ns. 7'11; cf. REO, vole. 2*4, Index III, s. v. 
Oeis; ifon, A$. Uin. 1, p. G, no. 8: 

** See alRo Josef Zingerlc, “Akoai,** 27 (1020), pp. 53-0. 

**A4 0v^^«n Rol ’AfrApnii UaXoi^o^i ‘A^poilryit Oi)^ar(a<, StoiT Aifuty 

'AtfxaXwWnn c»etls rtipar^r, Clcrmont-Oaiiiwaii, CR 1900, p. 308 f.; Weinrcich, 
op. eil., p. 24, no. 134. 

8yll., 1137 and refs. In n. 1. 
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Even more explicitly the eoiiiiotatious of the woril arc l>rought out hy 
numerous Palmyreue and Phoeiiicinn inscrijitions. Tlie votive inscriptions 
contain a variety of phrases usiii^ much the same wonls to express the idea 
that the dedicators set U]) the inscription to the god ** because he heard their 
voice," and often add, “ and Idessed tliem.’* A numerous group of Puln»y- 
rene inscriptions has variants of the forniulu, ** l)e<*HUso I cried unto him and 
lie heard me."*® In the Palmyrene inscriptions, now conveniently eollectetl 
in the Corjnis InAcriptionum Soniiliatruuif Zeus is often called tlie hearing 
god. Strangely enough, the jns<;ripiioiis which carry the (irock fonnula. 
“To Zeus the Most High and the Hearer," all have ns their Palmyrene 
})arallel, not the equivalent phrase just mentione<l, but “to him whose name 
is blessed forever,” often with the addition, “ who is kind and men*ifnl.” 
Evidently the connotations of the word went far l)ej'ond mere “ hearing.” 

The idea is too natural to men of religioua temperament for it to cause 
surprise or require elaborate c'ommcnt. It could easily arise independently 
in various ages and lands, and it is likely to he rccorde<l whenever the true 
feelings of the worehipper niv allowed to come to written expression. It 
appears in the Thcbaid among the ])Oor stonecutters of the oightutmth and 
nineteenth dynasties. A hymn calls Amon-Pe, Lord of Knrnak, “the august 
god wlio hears prayer, who conics at the voire of the distresst'd humble one.” 
Anotner describes him as the one “ w'ho hears the prayers of him who is in 
captivity.”®* It is a familiar, recurring refrain in the Hebrew Psalms. It is 
not surprising that it is found throughoiii the Hellenistic world in a perioil 
when it became possible for people of moderate means and inferior social 
station to record on stone their hopes and fears before the gods. Artemis of 
Qerasa is one of the deities to whom especially the epithet belongs, ns the 
numerous instances of its use with her name indicate. 

.iHCCMlrtil Ooddexs 

The epithet irarpyo?. “ ancestral.” also seems to ladong to the Orient more 
than to the Occident. But it is hy no means un-(lreck. ns is witnesseil by its 

•*M. Lldxbarski, Jlandhuch drr uorditemiliMchrn Kitit/raphik, 1. jqi. 13."» f. 

*•018 2, 3, nOK. 4040. 4048, 4031. 40.13. ct pat.. 4100. 

••Op. dU 3002-4031; 4000. 

••Journal of XffpptiaH Arckaeoloi/p, ,1 flOlO), p. 83; Broastwl, Drvrtopmrnt of 
Rclipion and Thought in A7wient Eggpl, p. 347? cf. McCowii. (JeneaiM of the Social 
Ooapcl, New York, 1020, p. 232. Ro^hoph is the "great gcal hearing prayer," Cook. 
Relig. of Anc. J*ale$t., London. 1030, p. 11». " •Eir4*o<»i, rrhorend. wird geradezu cin 
Xitel der Gotlheit,” P. Stengel, OrircA. KultutalUrtHtncr tMiUlcr, Ilandbvch, S, 3) od. 
3, 1020, p. 79. 
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coustaiit apjwurance in the best Greek writers from Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Plato on and in inscriptions.®® As a cult epitliet it is far from purely oriental. 
It is used, especially at Athens of Apollo, and also of Dionysus and Zeus,“ 
Its earliest appearaiico in an inscription is in Chios in the fourth century.®’ 
It is found in Asia Minor, Syria, and especially at Palmyi'a.®® It is carried 
in the train of Jupiter Dolichenus to Home wlicre Latin inscriptions mention 
deus fMffrinui Connnagenoruin.^ The Hebrews were fond of tlie idea. The 

God of the fatliers ” appeaia often in tlie Bible, but the word varpucK, or its 
]>ractical equivalent, irorpio?, occurs rarely in the Sei)tuagiiit and Josephus, in 
spite of the fact that the idea is so common in the Old Teatameiit.®* 

It may l>c due to aecidout or oversight that in inscriptions I Imve discovered 
hut Tiirely as epithet of a goddess. One unquestioned oecun'ence, a 
dedication ‘E<7 ti? irarp^," “to the ancestral Hearth,” is so natural and so 
combines object ami j)er 80 iulication as to constitute no real parallel. From 
Itiushcnnef in Syria Prentice reports a referentre to “ the house of Zeus and 
ancestral (irarpMa) Athena.” “ Our ancestral («wpuK) deity Artemis ” is 
recorded at Epliesus.” Weini'eich records an instance of 'Apre/u? varpwa at 
Sophia, hut since only the last two letters of Artemis and the first tu'o of 

** Soc VnnK*ll, CuUh, ludvx, s. \t. Apollo, DiouywNi. Zvii«; Ditt., S/fU., 773, o: *BpM*}* 
rarpepof (Atlieus); cf. RoMher, arts. ‘'Patriot theoi” (Ruler), “ Putrooi tticoi 
(IIliKira). 

**Faniel), Cultt, 4, 54, ]u2*0); 5, 02; 1, cf. IT. Bolkcateiit, Theophra»to»' 
Chatyiktcr dcr HeiBidaimwia (.Rcii^^ns^racA. Vrra. u. Forarb., 21, 2), Giessen, 1020, 
pp. 4C-5I. 

*’Ditt., Rj/U., 087, 35: reC rev irarptitev. 

«r/0 .Irfrf. 42C0e, r»0S2. 4000; 8RG 1, .WS {^CJQ 4430). 340; OQT 104, 0; 470; 
034.8 Prrntire. nos. 100-7; 2411.; 380; 410; 427; Paton-Hiekti, Intcrip- 

Ho»* of Go*, 76-80 ("tlie family ftods of tlic dcilu-atora.” p. 120), 84-80, 0.1-08. 

S. 0223, 7833. cf. 7834; 10243; J. Tnntitin, I/C* cultc* pai'CHH dttN* Vcmpire 
ronuiin, 1.2 (1011), (Rt&ltolAcfuc dc VReofc dr* TTaulc* Rtude*, Rcinicc* TcHpieuic*, 
23), p. 30. 

Only 4 Mace.. 12. 18: ^rtKaXovpat 8i rip varpvor M*i Is., 8.21: xaxwt tiptirt rip 
rirpts (for ) ; Josex^lUs, .Inf., 0.2.10 (12.3): rip varp^MP sal 

iXfidvt S«ip. 

** CIO .10.12; cf. tAp ipirpisp irrla*. Ditt., Rpll., 338. 20, and i^riu xarpya. Philo, 
e<l. Colin-Wondland. 3, ]i. 7, 1. 21. 

••Xo. .380. 

yor/trfi. iM Fpk., 2 (1012), pp. 1231., no. 20. 1. 17: 4 rirptot iWp Mt ’’Apnfiit. 
Plenrd. /JpA<!i« ct Claro*, p. 307, p)>eaka as if vorp^ot were also np)ilied to her, hnt I 
liuvc not diarovered the twidence, H. Bolkestein. Tkeophi'ttito*' Charakter rfci* Deist- 
(fatmonio, p. 40, aays that the Scoi rarp^ei, in contrast to the acel rdrptec, were 
worshipjied in tlie i»rivnte cnlts. 
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warp^ actually apj)ear on the atone, tlio iiiiicri|>tion has little evidentia) valno."' 
Pausanias, however, roporta an inartistically made pillar statm* of 'Apr<M»v 
ffarpw at Sic 3 'Ou. ** Inartiatically made” ]ierhaps. that it was in 

antique style, aud tins may account for tlie ejiithet ” am j*stral/’** More to 
the point is the fact that two Ijaeonian insoriptions. one fi-oin Amyehn and 
tiu* other from Pleiae, mention 'Aprepw mrptwTK. “ Artemis lH>lon^iii^ to tlie 
country.” This epithet may have special signilieaiKv in (H)nn<Hrtion with the 
ej>ithet “ Laconian ” which wvnw to I>e attache<l to Artemis in an inst'ription 
to be discussed below. There is some signilicanee in the fact that .Viiemis 
almost monopolizes the few instances of tlic nse of tlie cpitliet wurp^. 

The word has more than one iiossible meaning. It iiiav. of (‘ituna^ as it 
frequently does, mean that which tlie fnthei's used, or createil, or Immh'd 
down. For the Greeks it was used of the gods in the soiisc of physical ancestry. 
The population, or at least the chief families, of various comninnities trnml 
their ancestry hack to cci*t»un gwls. Plato puts the common liclief hluntly 
when he says that the loiiians sfMke of ancestral .\|>o)lo Ikh'uusc of tlie origin 
of Ion.”’* That the Semites held the same belief is generally acj-cptwl simv 
Ilol>ortson Smith’s advo<-ncv of the idea,” although deni4*<l In* some in n'spej*t 
to the Hebrews.” 

Alfa new interpretation of tin* phrase, “ the god of our fatliers.” as the g(Ml 
who appeared to the futhci*s and was proclaimetl hy them, has(‘d as it is largid^* 
upon inscriptional evidence from Syria, es|»*cial]y tlie Hanran and the Isgali. 
is certainly to be considcrifl as a possibility for Gerasa.’^ From these regions 
aud Palmyra he brings together numerous inscriptions, liotli Greek and 
Semitic, iu which the god of a certain person, for example, the ‘*g(sl of .Amr," 
“the god of Aum,’’ is rcvei*ence<l In* him or his descemlants, end in some cases 
bv a wider circle. They aix* gods of liedouiiis who arc liiH'uming sidtlnl agri- 

Quoted by Welnrtdch, .UArw. Hittrii., 37 (1912), p. 8 . imi. 27: Ki-pff ‘ApW^J** rv 

«'a[rp5pf Koi 

•* Phis., 2.9.0: 'Apr*/:*! Harpipa, «by wx*T» «toiij>«»V(ij) oWeM*? . 

jcfc*’!.... tUoffn^tni. 

*®Wcnih’ke in INmlyAVIssows. 2. 1390 from ’Apx*» 181>2. o*!. 24; f'tO 

1444; nlM)/f? r>, U02, i I: .7.10, 19. 

« Kuthytl., 302 C. I). 

’•W. HolwrtHuii Sniitli. Hrtii/wu of thi' .SVwiiO's, eil. 3. wl. S. .\. Cuok. jijK 4I-(50 and 
313-10 (Cook); I). Xli'lmm. Ilaiidhueh rfrr AltrrtumiikHt>df. 1. IHr utlnrub. 

A'H//Hr. Kn|>cii)m}:«n, 1927. p. 230. 

Laprsiitte, fiiudta nur Irn .Vrwi/if/wrs. ParU. lOa.!. p. llof. 

Oott dcr Vdter (“ HcUrii{tv s. ll iWuwA. r. .1. a. X. T.,"' «1. KIttel. 3. 12). 
Stiitt^'art, 1920. 
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culturists, a« were the Hebrew patviarchs/® They are gods of immigrants, as 
were the Greeks of Gerasa. That they were ever regarded as ancestors of their 
worsliippers is not directly implied, although there is nothing in the inscrip¬ 
tions to forbid such an assumption. So far as Gerasa is concerned, there is no 
direct evidence in support of cither view. No inscription has come to light 
which can be iuterpi'eted as a parallel to the cases Alt cites. 

The evidence from PalinjTa can be regarded as in part favorable to Alt’s 
hypothesis. A Palmyrene inscription in honor of a member of the Beni 
Migdath is dedicated to “ Shamash, god of tlioiv father’s house.” How the 
Palmyrenes would have rendered that into Greek we do not know. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the linguiat, iu the Palmyrene bilinguals the Greek is usually not 
a strict translation of the Palmyrene text, and that is true for all the inscrip¬ 
tions in which trarp^^ and irarptov occur. In an inscription set up by a Palmy¬ 
rene at Pome tlie Greek 6eoU has nothing whatever to correspond to 

it in the Palmyrene text.” In one Palmyrene bilingual the Greek phrase, Toi« 
rarp^s is represented merely by " to their go<ls.” "* But 

iu one well known inscription, ** to MolacbbSl and the Tycbe of Thaimni and 
Atargatis, ancestral go<ls,” the PalmjTene runs, ** to Mulakbel and the Gad 
of Thaimai and to 'Atar'ateh, good gods.” Whether Ga<i Thaiinai is the 
Tyche of a j)erson or a tribe, he or she is doubtless an " ancestral deity.” Yet 
the Palmyrene text does not recognize this fact, but gives an apparently 
irrelevant translation, which, however, may well reveal the meaning which 
irarp^ actually conveyetl. They were gods whicli could be depende<l upon to 
be kindly disposed toward the woi'shljjpers who were bound to them by 
ancestral ties. But this does not necessavily imply physical descent from the 
deity. They could hardly liave claimed that Atargatis was in any sense the 
goddess of tlieir clan only. It is barely possible that they would have placcil 
her at the beginning of their genealogy. In what sense, then, the Palmyrenes 
thought of their deities as “ ancestral ” does not clearly appear. Cei'tamly 
there is nothing in their inscriptions that emphasizes tlie idea of physical 
pateruit}’, but ratlier the thought that the “go<l8 of their fathere” could be 

** Op. eit., i>p. 47 f. The inacriiitioQs are given on pp. 74-83. Three of them call tlie 
gocU warp^‘, no. 25 « VIO 4480 ■>= C18 2. 3. 3027; no. 31 h CIO 4404, 0800; no. 44 « 
Ditt, Oai 037. 

^*CI8 2.3.3078 B Cooke, Xorth NrmUie Inter., 130; ."S^N In no. 

3070 Slismash is cnlled “ the good goil." hVk* 

” CIS 2. 3.3002 — CIO 0015 = Knibcl, WSI 971. 

” CIS 2. 3. 3030 — CIO 4470. 

’•C/S' 3027 (n. 76 above); lMa]Xaxi9;)X^ *al Ti'Xg Oogetot xal I'ATe]gv4T«, rarpt^ou 
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expected to be also hn^ooi, ntteniive and favorably inclinotl. The two epithets 
are not infrequently combined.*® 

In all the various instances of its use, the epithet ancestrar* Is almost 
without excoptio]! applied to gods whose names ladoiig to the country in whicb 
the inscription is found or to the race of the dwlientora. The “ancestral 
deities” in PalmjTa have Aramaic names. Tlic same is true in Syria, escej»t 
that in many instances the chief male deity is identified with Zeus.*' Tlie god 
of Vaseath of 'Attl is the “ancestral Tlieandrios,” whom Marinus calls 
“ Tliynndrites, another god highly honored hy the Aralw.” *=* At Damascus is 
an inscription, which in good Hemitic style gives tl>e deity no name, “to the 
ancestral heavenly god, the Lord.”** In western .Vsia Minor and in Gri*t*ce 
the ancestral gods have Greek names.*' 

On the basis of the evidence thus far presenteil no c<»rtHin (ronclusion seems 
justified. That the Qerasene dedicator, Ale.xander, son of .\]>ollns, and grand- 
son of Alexander, thought of tlic goddess Artemis ns his ancestress seems 
extremely doubtful. To 1)e sure, if he was a Semite and slio was only a Semitic 
goddess clothed with a Greek name, tins would 1«* more j)robable. But in 
view of the last epithet to lie distnissed, it seems inoit* likely that she had l)een 
imported bodily from Greece. 

The '* Laconian Ooililens 

The epithet Aaicoim is ])uzxling. It is a little too long for the 8]>nce which 
apjieurs to be available. Yet no other word has been suggestcxl which fits so 
well the requirements of space ond sense in the fragmentary inscription of 
Flavius Kersilochos (no. 4; see fig. in te.xt). Neither Gruj>|H.* nor Farnell 
reports the discovery of such an epithet, nor have I 8UcctH*de<l in finding it 
applied to Artemis or any other go<l or goddess either in inscriptions or literary 
works. To be sure, it is not logical to argue that, liccnuso a thi)ig has not 
happeneil twice, it cannot ha{>pcn once. Professor Ivan Linfortli suggested to 
me tliat the fame of Artemis Orthia of Sparta was sufticient to account for 
the epithet. Pausnnias devoted no little space to the goddew and the bloody 

•*SSO 4, 104, 8; CIS 2.3.3979:[g]:U ’llXfv irarpi^f nl iin;ii&<p Sey; 

aee n. 08 above. 

•*Cf. ProHtIcc, aoji. 100-7. 

**ClO 4000 b Alt, no. 49; Marinas, Vita Israeli, p. tU. e<l. Boiss. 

** SEC 1. 540. 

"* Kapeciully A|k>1]o, n. 71 above. But note tlie ;*od» earrlwl abroad. Puhnyrene ^"<1* 
in Kome, CIS 2 . 3 . .3902-4; b KaiWI. Kffil 071 t.; v. (Jnertriiipm et nl.. ♦‘Syrlaclu* 
Gottheiten auf eineui Altar aus Cordova." .-IRir 22 (1923*4). pp. 117*32, SEO 4. 104. 
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legend of her temple, and other ^rritera refer to her.** Though Artemis was 
best known at Sparta,, slie was also found elsewhere.** However, the character 
of the Laconian goddess would hardly recommend her ns the Tyche of a city, 
and her fame was hardly widespread enough to have I’caclicd a city so remote 
as Jerash, leaving no intermediate traces of its long journey, unless some 
unusual circumstance had been at work. Was she pcrhn]>s au importation 
from Spai'ta ? 



liiMTiptiuii Nu. 4, drawn tu hcuIc fruiu aquecn*. 
iXittiHl ltiu‘« hidimte rvaturatioiis. 


The Aitceelry of the Oeruftene Aiiemis 

The final question, then, is, Whnt was tlie ancestry of Artemis of Gcrasa? 
Was it (frei'k (that is, |)Ossibly, Sjmrtnn) or indigenous? Thei’e are several 
factoi-s to he taken into (‘onsideration. One in favor of a Semitic origin is 
the uncertainty of two crucial te.\ts. In the first (no. 4) the epithet 
although apparently clear, is not al>ove the imssibility of some other, as yet 
unsuspected, i-estoration. In the second (no. 201) the name of the goddess is 

Paus., .“i. 10. 7-U; ».•* rvfrrriiwi in Faruell, CuUa, 2, p. S71. 

•• FarncII, op. pp. 071 f. 
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uncertaiu. If ** Good Fortune ” had only Udt u Utu after the alpha-rho. it 
would be much more certain that the ‘‘aiUTstnil jroddesn’* wa« of (livck 
origin. If the third letter wei*e an alpha, there would Ik* little doubt that the 
Ai'temis of the Ijcautiful Corinthian teni])lQ ia only an alias for Asturte or 
Atargatis. A second consideration is the fact that the epithet i»v«oo« is found 
in another inscription (no. 'll) applied to the “Arabic goil/- 06» ‘Apa/iuiM 
iv7}K6ta, and l>oth and mirp^, though not p-\elusively oriental, are 

favorite Greek epithets of Semitic tleities. A third poasible argument is the 
discovery of altars or inwM’iptions to ©c^ Oiipaw^. the unname<i “Heavenly 
goddess” of the Arabs, who might be thought to Ik* idesitical with Artemis, a 
question to be discussetl lat<*r. A fourth (*oiisideration is the « priori proba¬ 
bility that the chief goddess of a city on the edge of the Aruhian dewrt would 
be fundamentally and originally Semitic, and only gii[M*r(i('ially Ciret*k. 

On the other side aiv arguments which appear to me strongiT. Entirely 
apart from any thought of the prohlem now under discussion, tiie opigraphic 
evidence for Aaxoipa and in the two uncertain iits<*riptious has lK*en 

deemed sufficient. The two ej»ithets put together aiv stmng prtK)f that the 
founders of the cult of .\rtemis at Oerasa were immigrants who brcmglit their 
goddess with them from Gn*eco. Tlie evidemt* in gi'iieral favors a dc>cidisl 
pi'epomlerHiic'e of the Greek element at Gerasa. The inline of only one Semitic 
deity, Pnkeidfl, has been found, and he lina Ilera for his consort.*®* There are 
only two dedications to the “ Arabic go<l ” and two to the “ Heavenly go<l- 
deas.” Identiticntions of Grei'k gods with those of an indigenous Semitic 
population, as so often is the cose in Syria and likewise with .Vmitolinn gods 
in Aaia Minor, are entirely ahs(*nt. One lias Imt to coinjjare the Inscrijitions 
of Palmyra or Itostrn with those of Gerasa to sense a world of diirnn'iii-e in 
all of these matters. 

The names of the deilientors may lie exjsfted to give sianu hint as to the 
origin of the godde.ss. The earliest insi‘ri))tion (no. o) gives no as.sistanee 
since it was set up )»y nameletiw “ worehipjiers.” The altar of 08 D. (no. 3) 
names Diogenes, son of Ix'onidas, apparently a man of solid GriH>k ancfstiy. 
But as an afterthought he set bis name down again with that of his grand¬ 
father, who proves to Ik* a Semite with the well known ainl widely i>opular 
name, Malchos, which sugge.st.s the worship of the famous }iIoubite deity, 
Melek-ilolocli. .\nother ivctangular altar (no. 5>) was ileilicatwl by a man 
named Demetrius, son of .Vristion, and a woman who.se name is last )>ut ends 
in -owt«, and who gave her son the gowl Greek name of Artemnlorus. 

The inscription (no. 201) which hears the dedication to the “aiui-stral god¬ 
dess Artemis,” was set nji by .Alexander, son of .\i»ollas, grandson of .Alex- 


•••See a. 110. 
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auder. Thai to the Lacouiau goddesa (no. 4) is by Flavius Kerailochos. This 
man with an unusual cognomen belongs, as another inscription (no. 65) 
shows, to a family which was ])rominent in Oerasa for several generations.*' 
The data arc not sufficient to make out their dates or tlieir genealogy with cer¬ 
tainty. Evidently the founder received Homan citizenship under the Flavian 
emperors, perhaps in the time of the Jewish war. In the case of Roman citi- 
zeus, the names con be little trusted as indications of the racial origin of the 
family. One member bears the cognomen Qerrhenus, whicli Jones suggests 
may come from the Syrian city Qerrha. That by no means, however, deter¬ 
mines the origin of the family, for he belongs at least to the secoud generation 
of the Homan citizens mentioned on the inscriptions. The name of the latest 
dedicator, Flavius Munatius (no. 138), the centurion prominent in municipal 
affairs in the tliird centnry, also tells nothing as to his race, nor does that of 
Flavius Apollinaris the soldier (no. 104), nor those of the eight centurions of 
Hadrian^s bodyguard (no. 295). The number of members of the Flavian geiis 
who appear is striking. lu brief, the names of the dedicators and their fore¬ 
bears are Greek or I>atiu with the single exception of one grandfather. They 
suggest, but do not positively guarantee, that their bearers were of the races 
represented by their names. It scorns hardly possible that, if Artemis were 
only a rechristeued Semitic goddess, more names of Semitic cast would not 
have appeared in the list. 

Other Goddmea 

The place of Artemis in the Geraaeuc cult is emphasized by the paucity of 
inscriptions to other goddesses. In the materials now at liand only six other 
goddesses appear, Urania, Hera, Nemesis, Dikaiosj'nC*, Isis, and a Neotera. 
From Herodotus, whom Origen and Arrian follow, it would be assumed that 
tlie chief goddess sliould have been called the “ Heavenly Goddess,” Urania, 
for be implies that the Arabs had only two deities, Orotal and Alilat, whom 
he identifies with Dionysus and Urania.** No part of the statement applies 
to Gerasn, for neither Orotal nor Alilat has been found, and the “Arabic 
god,” to whom two dedications have been uncovered, and Urania, with the 
same number, arc anything but chief deities. Pakeidil, to be discussed else¬ 
where, a deity who possessed his own temple and priest and had Hera for his 
consort, is the only deity with a Semitic name. He likewise, up to date, has 
only two inscriptions. 

"Jern»h iii8cri|>tioti8 uoa. 4, SS. 114 (the longest iiiMcriptiua yet found), 164, 184. 
Cf. Jones. JJiH 18, p. 15S, 20, p. 47. 

** Hei’od.. 3. 8; Origen, roNfra 5.37. 
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Both the dedications to XJi'nuia are late. An altar (no. 20.')) wjw sot u}) by 
Marcus Ulpius Tibereinua in the year 160-161 A. I), to “Gojldcas Tmnia,” 
with perhaps some additional epithets, which most unfortunately arc illegi¬ 
ble.*® It was found in debris over the monju>torv iK'twcen the Fountain Court 
churches and the Artemis temcnos, where there was found also an altar to 
Fakeida, coiisoH of Ilera, whose temples apinirently lie under the Christian 
churches.*® Another altar, foiuid in a field southwest of tl>c villa*;® (no. 132) 
was set up in the year 238 A. D. to “ Zeus Kronos nud Goildcss Urania.*’ by 
one of the leading men of the city, a councillor, Marcus .-Vtirelius Solon, son 
of Solon, on behalf of his son Solon.*’ 

Among the Greeks Urania was one of the chief epithets of A)>hrodite. 
Whether Plato’s distinction l>etween .\phroditc Urania and Aphrodite Pande- 
mos*- was popularly accepted or not, both epitlicts are fouml in inscriptions as 
well as in literary works.** Pnusanias has numerous references to .Xphnslite 
Urania and occ-nsioually uses the epithet alone, but always appunuifly with 
Aphrodite in mind. As an independent goddess, Urania belongs to tin* Siunitic 
w'orld, which so often uses epithets or descriptions instead of luuues for its 
deities, aud the Greeks regarded the Ilcavenly Aphrodite as derivwl from the 
East. Pnusonios says that her cult originated amoiig the Assyrians and came 
by way of Crete and Ascalon of Palestine to Cythera, an account in which he 
is almost ]>Hraphra8ing Merodotus.*’ lii Ids account of the notorious marriage 
of Klagabalus’ god with the goddess, Herwlltm saya that the Carthaginians 
called her Urania, but the Plioenicinus Astroarche, or the imxni.*'’ A little 
before 100 B. C. an Athenian in making a votive offeriug at Delos spoke of 
Aphrodite as holy Syrian goildess.”®® Another Delian iiiMriiption, belong¬ 
ing to the earlier part of the second century B. C., aj)pak8 of her as Isis Solcira 
Astartc Aphrodite.®* 

**No. 20A (uupul).): .../ rwr 2*-/^atfTi5i> 

ec9 .AIKTIAAO/KAAOPOA M<apx»t) OCX-/iri»f »r«r’ fvxs*’- 

IlK. 4. 

** Sc« ffallctut 49, ]i|>. .1 f., and discussinu of Horn Udira*. 

•* (tJoucs) : Ad Kpd»>9» kuI Otfpoy/f.. ..Kar' fip 

181 C. 

••Faniell, C»U», 2, pp. 740IT.; Orup|M*, (Jrievh. Myth., p. 1308; FrnziT. (iMiimfiitary 
0)1 Pans., 1.14.7. 

•*Pau«.. 1.14.7; Herod., 1. 10.', 131. 1»0. 

** Ah czeettu Diri Hard, 5. 4.0. 

••Dltt, 8j/U., 1130; 'A^rijt 'A^fpohlryi 0«««. 

■ *»Op. eit., 1132. 
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Strangely enough in view of her admittedly Oriental origin. Pireek inscrip¬ 
tions to Urania or Aphrodite Urania in Syria and Palestine are extremely 
rare. A Ijatin inacriptiou from Carthage, on which two eara are figured so 
that the goddess might hear, is dedicated to Domiiiae Caehsti.** In Epidaurus 
a dealer in purple set up a limestone altar in the fourth century B. C. with an 
inscription in honor “ of Ajwllo.” to which wns added Inter and of Urania.” 
Soxomcn tells of the sanctuary of Aphrodite Urania at Ajihaca. the modern 
Khirbet AfqA, in Syria, famous for its spring of Venus aud Adonis, a temple 
which Constantine 8up|)ressed.*®" Prom the neighborhood of Smyrna come 
two inscriptions, one “to the Mother of the gods, . . . the maiden born to 
Zeus of Leto, queen of the world/’ and the other “to Goddess Urania.”'®* 
Keil suggests that the “ mother of the gods ” is a Syrian goddess, to l)e identi¬ 
fied with the “Heavenly Goddess” of the otlicr iiis(‘ription. The inscriptions 
belong to the beginning of the third century A. D.’®* 

In all lands insc’iiptions dedicated simply to “ the Heavenly Goddess ” seem 
strangely rare, but the materials regarding her cult in literaiy sources from 
various lands are comparatively full.*®* She is best idoiitific<l with the Syrian 
'Anath, whose temple at Beisan has Wn recently uncovered.*®^ Often she is 
a warrior gotUless, at other times the health giver. On a Plioeniciaii bilingual 
from Liirnax La{)ethos she is identified witli Athena Soteira Nike. The Egyp¬ 
tians called her “ tlie lady of heaven and mistress of the gods.” She may be 
also the “ Queen of heaven ” whose worship .leremiah opposed, most unsuc¬ 
cessfully, it would seem, for 'Anath is one of the deities of the Jewish com¬ 
munity at Elephantine two centuries later. Father Vincent descril)es her as 
“ distinguished hy a character mucli uioi-e noble ” than that of Kadesb, Astarte, 
and other Semitic mother.goddeB.se8.*®* 

.Mthough slic is often reganled by the Greeks as a moon goddess, she never 

•• CIL 0.77. 

••Frankel, lOPI 1070. 

EccL Hut., 2. 6. 

SBO 4. 045 f. 

Kell ill XAPIZMA, Fettgabc c. 23‘jShr. StiftvHgafncr d. Vetxiut klatt. Phi- 
lotoffcn ta n’ten, Vionua, 1924, pp. 21 ff., see prerioua note. 

***See, for example, S. A. Cook, The Rclittion of A no. Pat„ Loiutun, 1030. pp. 104 ff., 
and pi. 24. 

*** .Allan Rowe, Topographi/ aud nittorj/ of Beth-ffhan (“ Pub. Palest- Sec. Sfua. Unlv. 
Penn." 1), Philadelphia, 1030, pp. 10 f., 22(., and pi. 50. 2; 9^ 1027. pp. 70. 78; 1028 
]ip. 75 f.; Vincent in BB 1028, pp. 540 ff. 

***Op. elf., p. 541. On the Caiiaanite goddeates sec ea{H.*ciany W. F. .Albright, "The 
Kvolutioii of the Wcat-Semitic Divinity 'Au.‘Aiiat.'AtU," AJ8L 41 (1024.5), pp. TS-IOI. 
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seems to hare been identified wit]» Artemis, and there is no reason for making 
such an identification at Jerash. The only inscription which suggests it \ft 
that mentioned above from near Smyrna, and in tlint ease tliere is no direct 
identification of the daughter of Zens and Ix'to of one inscription witli the 
“Heavenly Goddess” of the other. Neither of the .Terash inscriptions was 
found in conuection with Artemis inscriptions. Douldlcss Urania was an 
entirely independent goddess. 

Neitlmr of the Jerash dedications to Urania gives a snggt>stion tlmt tiu* 
dc^dientora were anjiliing Init Givek or Homan. Yet, us already notc<l. the 
apparently one-side<1 principle must be am^pted that the nanu's have no sig¬ 
nificance unless they are plainly Semitic. Tlie only possildo eoiiclusioi} sc'enis 
to be that tlie texts represent the adoption of the oriental ‘Anath and the con¬ 
tinuation of her worship as Urania in place of an old local cult. She was not 
a virgin goddess. That rule was left to Artemis. In tlie one inscription she 
is paii'ed with Zeus Cronus. In the faith of the tlnrd (.vntiiry dialicator, it 
would appear, Zeus Cronus was father of the gods wlio was In'ton* all tlic gMls, 
and Urania then iKNomes the inutlmr of gods and men. But the single instrrip- 
tion with its nnnsiial dedication affords little ground for safe diMlnction. 

Whether there was a separate temple for the “ Jlcavenly Go<ldess ** at Gerasa 
ami, if so, where it stood cannot now be determined. The two altar.s were 
found a consideralde distance apart, one outside of the city in the fields. That 
the other u'as discovered near the site of the temples of Hern and Pakeidfk 
suggests the |>ossil)ility that there was a temple or shrine in tliis intiuhi, or that 
the goddess had a place in one of the other temples M'hlch sttaxl here, ]ierhHps 
ns member of a triad. Sinr-e one iiisirription presents her as the consort of 
Zeus, it is not beyond the lK>unds of jyossibility that Urania, the Heavtaily 
Go<lde8s, M as another name for Hera.’"® Yet the altar may have l)een brought 
from some considerahlc distance to be re-used as building material for the 
monastery, in tlie deliris of which It was found. Until further exeavatiun can 
be made and especially until the dink ult ami cx)>ejisive task of investigating 
the buildings which lie under the UouiitHiii Court complex can l»e undertaken, 
no solution of these jirohlems is likely to he reached. 

TZera, CohmH of Ptikeuhi 

It is surprising to find in Jerasli the strictly Greek goddess, Hera, whose 
worship shows almost no connections with the East or contaminations from 

*** A Cob liiBcriiitiou mils Hera Otf^an’o. HOH llSUl), |tp. 220 f.. 

Jwteriptiona of Co», 02. Statius. ThchaU, 10. fll3. mils Hem Vavleutia Rrtfia. 
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orieiiM cults. Mention of her can be fouiul, to be sure, iii all lands where 
(ii'oeks went, but only infrequently, and usually outside of Greece she is 
niercly the wife of Zeus.'®’ She had a Heraion at Syene at t}»e fii*8t cataract 
of the Nile and was identified with Sati, “ mistress of Klephantine,” who was a 
i;oddes8 of the sun or sky and of fertility.’"" In Syria she rarely appears. 
Lucian, or pecudo-Lucinn, makes her the Dea Syria of IIiera]>olis, or Maltog, 
Imt that is merely a Greek “ translationof Atargatis. 

A text found at Deir el-Qal'a iii tlie Jjebaimns on an altar from the sanc¬ 
tuary of Balnmrcod ofrera a striking and illuminating parallel to the single 
Jerash iii8cri]>tion which mentions Hera. The chief inscription is in Greek, 
but above it a Latin pnra|))irnse of the Givek is given in n compendium con¬ 
structed by using the first letter of end) word of Latin I’endering. It was 
a dedication by a cop|>ersmith and his ajq»rentico to God holy Baal and God¬ 
dess Hera and Goddess Sima and Newer Hera.” The Latin inins, " to Jupiter 
Maximus Balmareod and Queen Juno and Juno Sima and Heavenly Sohae- 
mia."’®* Only the first two of these deities concern the present discussion, 
but they offer an exact parallel to the Jeraali inscription. 

The latter (no. 6 + 163) was placed upon a aeries of probably three archi¬ 
trave blocks, of which Uiose at the center and right have been I'ecovcrod.”® 
It was set up in tlie year 73-4 A. D. by a certain ‘.\mr, son of Ragel, who was 
‘'chief officiant of God holy Pakeidft and Hera his consort,” and recoixls a gift 
of 700 drachmae for "the Imilding of the sanctuary of Goddess Hera.” 
Pakeidil I will discuss elsewhere. As to Hera, it is eiiouglt to point out that 
slie is here the consort of a Semitic male deity, “ God holy PakeidiU” just as 
at Deir al-Qal’a slie is paredros of "God holy Baal.” Zeus is not mentioned 
in eitlier case. Hero, as there. Hern receives no Semitic name or title. She 
is simply “ Goddess Hera.” 

She was chosen for the i-ule doubtless simply because she was the wife of 
the chief male deity of the Greek ])antheon. In Greek mx’thologj’ Hera is not 

It is histrnctivc to linw rarely »lie apiwurrt in representative rollectloiia of 
iuscriptiuiiB, sueli as tliose of Ditteiiberj^rr. as e<»ni|»arp(l with Athena. Aphrodite, 
Artemis, and Isis. Of. Fnriiell. Cults, 1, 179*2.17. 

>""Ditt., Oai 111.4; 130.7; 108.7,11; cf. Cook, ReJ. Ane. Pal., pp. 144 (ii. 4), 14.1. 

^**l}itt., OOf 500 H Lt(lzl)srskl, Ephem., 2.32.1: 0«(j* iyl^ B4X eol Scf 'llpf K(a}i 
Sc[f] Kol '11^... I(ovi) O(ptimo} M(axin]o) B(almarcodi) e(t) 

I(uiumi) K(eji'inao) o(t) ](unoiii) S(imac} eft) Cfaelcsti) S(olmeniiac) ... 

•‘® I'A 7 ]aSs auntplait 'PoTAavi (sic) 


Oeei/ aypov ITaotSa koI *}lpat 9¥p[filov /avr4v inrip . rlnt Ulat 

yvHuKitt (sio) «if Kriatf (r^ l*p9v 0edi 'Ilpai l(Swicn’] / . 


tnK4v tpaxipis) hrlraxlttflaft (sic). Cf. Joues, 20 (1030), pp. 4S ff. My readings 
and restorations differ slightly. 
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a vivid personality. lu inj’tli and literatuTO she seems to have scrveil cliielly 
as an illustration of the jealous wife. Whether she was commonly regarded 
as an earth goddess and a goddess of fertility is uiicvrtaiji. Uut the rite of the 
Upi)^ yapjo^, widely practiced in (Ireecc, was douhtless sufticiently famous to 
identify her with any goddess who whs the consort of the chief mule deity of a 
region or cult and to give her the pro|K?r as|HHt »is protecti*ess of women mul 
patron of fertility, even though these ideas were not jirominent in Greek 
Hera cults. 

llera is sometimes called Urania,"^ and therefore, as suggested above, it is 
quite within the range of possibility that the two .Icrash deilications to the 
latter goddess aio intended for the same, originally Semitic, godiless who is 
also called Hera. The fact that one of the altars dedicnto<l to Uraina couples 
her with Zeus Cionus and that tlte other was found not far front the probable 
location of the temples of Fakeida and Hera lends a considerable verisimili¬ 
tude to this hypothesis. Vet the altar to Zeus Cronos and Gocldess Urania was 
found much closer to the great temple of Zeus at the southern side of the city. 
A fuid:her fortunate discovery may settle this question. 

Since both inscriptions which mention FakeidA, including the tM'o blocks of 
the llera-FakeidA architrave, were found near the Fountain Court, there is 
every probability that the temples of the two deities are covered by the Chris¬ 
tian churches which later u8uri>od this desirable location. Mr. Crowfoot found 
the molded base of a podium under the center of the Mnrianus Basilica, and I 
found a similar molded base on walls that lay below and just in front of the 
western end of the building. They may well represent parts of the temples 
of FokeidA and Hera. 

y emesis 

Nemesis in Greek thought, e8{)ccially in later times, was more a moral 
quality than a real i^ei-sonality. Jlonuments of her cult are fairly numerous."* 
She was occasionally identified with Artemis, or at least represcntefl like 
Artemis. She was popular in Kg>pt. and three Delian iuseriptions. Ijcsidcs 
others, identify her with Isis.'** None of the three implies an appeal to 
vengeance. The same is true of an inteiTsting relief found at Dura, ft .shows 
the goddess rol>ed and veiled at the right facing front. The dwlicator, MalochA 
by name, stands at the left facing front and dropping incense on a small 

*“ See above, n. 100. 

'**See the articles by 0. RoasbacU iu Roseber, Lrx. d. 3.1, coin. IIT'OR; Hans 

V'olkmann, “Studien rum N’cmesijikult.” .iifU' 20 (1028), pp. 200-321; 1*. Pcrdrizel. 
RC7/ 22 (1898), 500-002; 30 (1012). 248-74; 38 (1914). 80-101. 

arts, by Volkmann and Perdrizet mentioned in n. 112; 0 (1882), 330. 

38; 337, 39.3, ond 40; ef. Ditt., 00/ 342 and n. 3, 

11 
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iluted ihymiatet'ioii. Between the two figures, on the ground At the right foot 
of the goddess, are her customary emblems, a griffin with its foot upon a wheel. 
Above the griffin, at the level of the heads of the two principal hgui'es, is a 
bust of the sun, rayed and with a halo. The inscription is bilingual. The 
Orcok is merely a dedication to Goddess Nemesis,*’ and the Aramaic trans> 
literates'the Greek name."* A late relief fium Greece records a slave’s thanks 
for his freedom.*'* The famous statue at Ithunums was essentially a thank- 
offering for the victory of the Greeks over the Persians, who were men of 
violence.” "• As the goddess who gave victory to the deserving, Nemesis was 
cultivated by soldiers and gladiators. 

A very different spiiit is to be discoveied in an Attic imprecation which 
threatens the offender with the “ avenging justice of implacable Nemesis.” 

.An inscnjitiou found in the litauriln and now in the Institut Frangais at 
Damascus tells of a man who w'as murdered for no reason ” and represents 
him with bands raised in prayer for vengeance.'" Such representations would 
be expected in connection with monuments to Nemesis. Bnt they are extremely 
rare. From licr cult monuments, if such they may be called, she would seem 
rather to have been regarded as the providence that righteously controlled the 
revolutions of the wheel of human destiny. She was much like Tyche, but the 
idea of right replaced the clement of chance. 

The Jerash inscription (no. 11) is quite in keeping with this conception. 
It was first copied by Selah Merrill in 1875, on the second expedition of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society. Schumacher describes finding it in 
October, 1891, in a small building outside the walls to the northwest of the 
cit)'. Seven columns with architraves and acanthus-leaf ca])itals stood facing 
the soutliw’est The inscription says that "the Nemesis and accessories and 
the altar were due to the testament of Demetrius, son of Apollo])hanes, by the 
comiuissioners Xicomachus, son of Ausas, grandson of Kicomachua, and 
Amyntas, son of. . . . ” Five letters of the word auioemfOr sixteen oeuti- 
meterg high point to the Antouinc period, os do the Corinthian capitals."® 

A'jmrofioJK at f)ura-J{uropo9, (’ond. by Vale UnirerRity and tlie Freiieli Academy 
of Inwr. and Let., Prelim inarj/ Peport of Pint Hraiton of Work, Spring lOiS, New 
Haven. I02U, pp. 48, <12, 05-8, pi. IV 1. 

’*• W. H. D, House, Greek T'otive Offerings, Cauibridgv, J902, p. 234, from CW Sv, 
0834: xapior^ta rigt ‘PaMe«vrr4S(>>. .. 

»• Pausanias, 1.33.2. Cf. CIQ 3, p. 1180, Add. 4083 d. 

Ditt., Aytt., 1170: 8tiri|.. . 

•••Moiitcrde i» EyHo, 0 (1025), pp. 243f. 

Lueas, no. 11: 'H "Si/ueii koI tS TafinKtifttm xoi i / iy^rtro ix 

AifMVTpfow 'AroXXe^irolwr] / tik iwifttXyrwv Nixo^X®'' Aiei t*v NuroMdxefu] / xal ‘Ainirrov 
MaXcartt^f. Cf. Schumacher, XOPY IS (1895), p. 127, flg. 3, and Buresch, ibid., p. Ml, 
no. 3, Germer-Burand, PB 4 (1895), p. 384, no. 24. 
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The name of Amyntas* fatlitr I'cniains unexplained. Otherwise the names 
are Hellenistic with the exception of that of the father of the first commis¬ 
sioner. If AusAs is the pi*oper rending;, it stands for a goo<l .Vrnmaic name. 
Ansu. Yet there is a fair poasilnlity that the first letter has Wn misread and 
that the name was L 3 ' 8 iks. On a “badly weatherG<l stone/’ as Sclmmachcr 
describes it, so badly weatherwl tliat lie was tumble to make out the name at 
all, there is at least grave doubt attaching to the reading of .\us&s, whieli does 
not appear in any other Gcrawne inscription, whereas Lysas has l)cen found 
twice written in a perfectly preserved text (no. 165). No conclusion as to the 
nationality of the dedicator and his friends is possible. 

One interesting but remote possibility is to bo considered. In view of the 
frequency with which the name Nicomachns appears in Oerasa, it can hardly 
be more than a coincidence tlmt the name of the (ierasene mathematician and 
Neo-Pythagorean {diilosopher appears on this monument, in the case of the 
grandfather probably in the generation in which the famous Niconmehus 
lived. In any case it is significant ns to the current conception of Nemesis 
that the anonj’mous Thfologotimena AnlhmeHate, w'hich was perhaps written 
by lamblichua but may well bo derived from Nicomaclius, says, “they call the 
pentad Nemesis; in any case she rules (k/mi) not only the heavenly and 
divine, but also the physical elements in fitting fashion )>y means of the five 
elements.” 

The place in which the small “ temple ” was found is the iiortliern necropolis 
of Oerasa, near the road to Sfif. *Ajlfiii, and Tabghnt il-Fi\hil (Pella), and 
that to Damascus. The building would scorn, therefore, to have l)cen a mau¬ 
soleum or a chapel-tomb, not a true temple. OcraHonc temples aiT oriented 
eastward. The inscription may imply a plea to Nemesis for justic-e on the 
part of oue who had suffered some wrong. It is much more probable that it is 
a recognition of the part divine jirovidcnce had playwl in the life of the testa¬ 
tor. Since soldiers and gladiators were espcH:ially given to dedications to 
Nemesis, the chances arc that Demetrius, son of .Vitollophanes, was a member 
of one or the other of these chissos, unless, perchance, he was a Neo-lMha- 
gorean. No special cult of Nemesis at Oerasa, however, can be iiresupposed. 

The inscription means that either a relief, or, more prohahlj', a .statue had 
been set up with an altar before it. The “ accessories ” were whatever in the 
way of bases and other constructions and decorations or equipment were neces¬ 
sary to put it properly in place and pre[>are for funerary offerings. The Greek 

Thcologoumcna Fr. A*t. 1817. p. 31. In his wummary 

of Xieomachus’ ThcolQgovmcna, Pliotius {/Iffifiof/ifco, eel. Bekkor, 1824, p. 144) briii}.'* 
the {jentad and Nemesis into connection. 
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word mpaKtijneva., "things present/' course, include the building 

itself, but it seems more reasonable to suppose that the building inscription is 
represented by the five gi'cat letters of the word aiitokralOi' and that the word 
is here to bo taken in the sense of less important " appurtenances.” Investiga¬ 
tion would doubtless discover remains of the building, for architectural frag¬ 
ments are to be seen in the field uortli of the North Gate. 

])ika\ottync 

Another goddess-personification, Dikaio8)iic, " Righteousness,” like Neme¬ 
sis, appears only to disappear, in an inscription which otherwise adds several 
interesting items to the available information reganling Qcrasene economic, 
political, and religious life. In the year 119-20 A. D., Diogenes, son of Emme- 
gnnes, set up as a votive offering to his native cit}’ a statue of Dikaiosyne, in 
honor of his son, Eumencs, because the latter was serving as agoranomoa^ 
aedilc, or superintendent of the market. Diogenes himself had served as 
" priest of the four provinces iu Antioch,” which is distinguished from Gerasa, 
"Antioch on the Chrysorrhoas,” as "the metropolis.””* Father and son, it 
will bo noticed, have good Greek names, but that of the jirevious generation 
is Semitic. The name Emmeganes (?) is unexplained, although it has been 
found in several inscriptions in Syria and Palestine. It has been found else¬ 
where at Jerash also, but as a mere graffito, scratched vertically on one of the 
columns of the Artemis Temple.*** 

Votive offerings which mention Dikaiosyne arc by no means unknown else¬ 
where. In a consideral)le number of instances she is identified with Isis,*** 
and it is possible to see in this inscription, as in the preceding, a hint of 
Egyjitian influence. But the conclusion by no means is inevitable. Dikaio¬ 
syne, like Tychc and Nemesis, was one of the popular personifications of the 
Hellenistic age. It is often difficult to distinguish her from Dike and Nemesis 
and Adrasteia. What special circumstances led to the choice of this goddess in 
a particular instance cannot be ascertained, but in the case of a superintendent 
of buying and selling a reminder of the ovciTuling power of " Righteousness ” 
was almost too obviously appropriate. 

110 (Jones) : 'A'yaSg Tvxa. tr9vt rww Sf^oerwr ovniplat / 

lipavifupot / rttp rwvifttw irapx*^^>’ ‘Arruixtif / fiifTp»r6\t 
a^aX/ta / itwip Eiitipovt roC vlov tq ntplSt J S iwi/i^ytlXaTC iwip rev / 

dyeft<ufOfuCyTet. 

>*»Ko. 2S7, QS 1028, p. 190, VIII, 5. 

Sytl., IISI and n. 2; CIA 3, 203; cf. Ditt., 001 83. 7; CIO 8544. See art, 
a. V. by Woaer in Pnuly-Wiwiowa; Jane Harrison, Thcmi*, ed. 2. 1027, p. 528; R. 
Hirtxol, T'AeiNie, Dike und Venoaudtee, Lcipsig, 1007, p. 146, n. 2, and 140, n. S, where 
he notes eonnectiona of DikaioeynS with the undei'M’orld and death. 
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Isis and Neutcra Isis 

The loneh' appearance of Iris in a ainglc text is aignincant. Clearly her 
worship never became popular at (lerasa as it rtiil in many parts of the Itomau 
Empire. When slic does ajipear, it is not singly and in her own right, but 
merely as an appendage to Sarapis. The text, which reconls the dedication 
of statues of “Zeus Helios great Sarapis, Isis, and Nootera of the cotcmpled 
gods,” *** is self-evidently from a temple which gave full expression to the 
syncretistic tendencies of the Imperial period. The dedication “to Zeus Helios 
great Sarapis” is as common as those to Artemis Lakaina, Xoinesis, and 
Dikaiosyne are uncommon. The absence at Jerash of otlicr dKlications to 
Isis and of her identification in this one with other deities, suggesting ns it 
does her want of jmpularity, indicates that the dedications to Nemesis and 
Dikaiosync are not to be written dowii to her account. Certainly there is no 
evidence that Isis was of importance in Qcrosenc religion. 

Neotera, the “more recent,” or “younger” goddess who np)>ears in the 
same inscription, is surely not Nephthys.**® To he sure the reading is not 
N«tfT<po« To-tSec as Bruniiow once wished to restore the line, hut Briinnow M'as 
certainly right as to the meaning.’** The wowl is used of aii ajmtlieosizod 
member of the Imperial family. 

The use of vtos and via or vturipa of emperors or empresses who wera identi¬ 
fied with A well known deity was quite common. At Athens Mark .Vnthouy 
was hailed as “ God new Dion^’sos,” a tenn of adulation which had already 
been a part of the name of Ptolemy XIII Auletes.’** A (5>*zioene instTiption 
honors “the new Helios Gains Caesar Augustus” and mentions “the games 
of the Goddess new Aphrodite Dnisilla,” and one from Magnesia on the 
Meander names “Drusilla, new Goddess Aphrodite.”’** Julia Livilla is a 
“new Nikephoros” (.\thenn) in a Pergainene te.\t.’*” An inscription from 

’** Ko. 12 (Lucas); best published by .Alwl. Rlt 1000. pp. 44S tT.: 'Twip w(nrp(]at riv 
KVfilmv A&rox^ro/wt Ka(va[poi] T. A^foc I’AJ^tafei' 'Arrwvt^i^i' / 

Kol t4kh0v a^cv soi incvolas xol jSovX'ft [call j^/iov rift {K^vptat rarfp](8ot f 

'lIX(ov ^irydXov xol 'IsiSor xol NrwWpcf frw1» tfi'rviwx St£iv MdXxor 

^yHti/rpUw / rov MdXxev rn icvpl^ nrpiti ^ra>>Y<X[(a1f a^oi* r[i] dyaKpara dWeifcc*’ 
ffbv xp^reiMparti] / mi pdatoiw abrvp Iroi't tv' SoxSicaT' g«r' di>upv[94]pTa, l4p*t[p}ivov 
wpvrm xal »-tpo]/Sa(r«FTe» to 5 MdXx»i% AlplXov Kapoi* rptvfflaTw) S«/3a^[T(«M) 

dvr) lorlpar^ ^yvv. 

'**Rev. det Hudet grecquet, 1012, p. 08; ZDPV 3C (1013), p. 230. 

*»*/>roi>. Arab., 2, 254, corrected MltPV 1010, p. 27. 

'”CIA 2.2.1259. 1} Dltt., 00/ 180. 8 f.; 187.2; 191,2; 193. 0; 741, 2. 

*•* Ditt.. Rgll., 708, 3, 12; Kern, Inttchriftcn r. Maijnenia tun J/raadcr, 1.50. 

Frankel, /nscAr. v. Pergamon, 407 “ Ditt., 001 474, S. 
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Acracphia (Karditea) of 67 A. D., after copying Nero^a proclamation of ‘Mib- 
eiiy ” to the Greeks, adds a municipal decree calling him ** the Lord of the 
whole world, . . . new Helios.” A sanctnnry for Aphrodite the younger 
Goddess " whs erected for Plotina in 68 A. 

From Megara comes nn inscription honoring “ Queen Sabina Augusta, new 
Demeter, wife of Enijieror Hadrian,” and one from near Eleusis, referred to 
the same empress, tells how a priestess (ic/w^ovrtf) of the Younger (God- 
de«s) has covered the altar of the Younger Goddess with silver." *** A 
Roman inscription records a long poem in which one of the Faustinas, prob> 
ably the 3 ’ounger, is referred to in tlie phrase “ both the new Dcmeter (Ai^w) 
and tlie old Demeter.” Antinous is called " new God Hermes.” *** In an 
inscription from Lacina near C'olossae the ^'new Roman Hera” is Julia 
Domna, wife of Septimius Scvonis.^’^ An Inscription from Lampsacus calls 
her Julia Sehastc Vesta, new Demeter ” The inscription fi'om Deir 

el-Qal‘a, already noted above, renders ‘^younger Hera” into Latin as " C(ele8< 
tial) S(ohaemiaR),” who is clearly the mother of Elogabalus. 

These inscriptions are surely enough to jwove that the "Younger” goddess 
of the Jernsh inscription can be no other than the Roman empress of the 
period, or some otlier leading female member of the Imperial family. The 
inscription is unambiguously dated in the year 143 A. D. Since Faustina 
Senior died in 141, if not earlier, it is possible that the inscription refers to 
Faustina Junior, then presumably quite young. 

It is true that v«i or vtvr€pa ^I<7« is extremely rarc,**^ and that in this 
inscription the word vewre/n appears by itself, without further definition. Yet 
the very similar wording of other inscriptions of like import, that from Mag¬ 
nesia for example, is sufficient guarantee that 'Iai3o« is to be supplied in this 
case. On the other hand, Nephthys rarely or never appears in inscriptions of 
the Imperial pcriotl or in the papyri. The only inscriptional evidence of her 
cult which I have discovered is an Athenian inscription, " not later than the 
age of Hadrian,” in which the sacrifice of a cock to Osiris and Nephthys is 
enjoined.*** To supjxnte that she was honored in the otherwise un-Egy|>tian 
atmosphere of Gerasa is to adopt the most unlikely alternative. 

It is not surprising that the only Qerasenc e.xamplc of the cult of an empress 

•»“ Dltt., BuU., 814, 34. 

4710 e: NtwrV/ia fir^icTTi. .. 'A^pcHnu 9tat Xewr^pM. .. 

*«C7ff435; 1073. 

0280-/05/ (Kaibcl). 1389 I 0. 

‘«/05/ (Kaibcl), Add. 078*. ’•'670 3042. 

’••C/0 SOiSOb. ‘•’The editor supplies it in CIO 4711. 

’•• CIA 3, 77, 4 — CIO 323: cf. Gruppe, OnVcA. Vpth., 1502, n. 1. 
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yet discovered should come from the Antouine period, for the arcliitoctural 
evidence indicates that at this time as at no other Oornsa was in tlio eye of 
the Imperial household if not of the Kmperor himself. Inscriptions witness 
to the cult of the emijeror from the time of Til>eriu8 on. The only other 
women of the Imperial house mentioned in Jerash inscriptions arc the Syrian 
princesses^ Julia Domna and Julia Mammaea. Their orij^iu is reason enough 
for their appearance here. A special interest on the ])art of tl»c Antonines, due 
possibly to connections established during the Bar-Cochha revolt wlien the 
Imperial bo<lyguard and possibly the Kmperor Hadrian liirawlf had Miiitcn-d 
at Gerasa, explains the sudden prosperity of the little caravan city during the 
middle of the second century. 

The inscription states that the particular svncretistic cult which it repre- 
sents was inaugurated on the 22 ik 1 day of the month Xanthieus. jiossihly on 
March 21, or 22, the vernal equinox.'*" The founder, who sened as priest of 
the cult, is a Semite, Malchos, son of Demetrius, grandson of Malehos. The 
temple in which it was carried on apj>eai‘8 to have been lo<‘ate{l near the “ civic 
center ” of Gerasa, the forum in front of the Propylnea to the Artemis Temple, 
later the “ Proi>ylaea Church." 

Sunmury: The Significance of (terasenc Culle 

This survey of the discovered data I'cgarding the seven known goildesses of 
Gerasa reveals various interesting facts. Greek and Hellenistic influence pre- 
dominates. The last four goddesses discussed, Isis and Ncotera Isis, Xemesis 
and Dikaiosyne arc distinctly characteristic of the Hellenistic and Imperial 
j)criod. Nemesis and Dikaiosyne are abstractions rather than real deitk^ and 
in their cases real cults can hardly have existwl. The Isis-Sampis cult was 
not introduced until near the middle of the second century and by a Semite. 
The inscription which mentions it, along with others which name Zeus. Helios, 
Snrapis, and other gods together, shows tliat Gerasii did not <‘Soapc the tend¬ 
encies toward monotheism, or l>etter theocrasy, which rule<l the empire. It is 
important to point out, however, tluit but for the Tsis-Sarapis text, and one 
other which bears a relief of a lion devouring a bull (no. 74),'** nothing has 
been found to suggest the presence of any mv^stery religion at Gertuw. As 
only a single Mithraic relief has ever l>ecn found in Palestine or Syria and 
monuments suggesting Orphism and other mystery cults arc exct*eiliiigly rare, 
it is i> 08 sible to say tliat mysticism of this type had but small effect upon the 
i-eligious atmosphere of this jiart of the world. Six out of seven goddesses at 
Jerash had no mystery connexions. 

Gorosenc era is clearly fixnl. Imt tlic cuiendar nioKt iiiic-crtain. 

***See JfcDMC archfologiquc, ser. IV, vtt\. V (100."*), pp. 48ff. 
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THE GODDESSES OF OERA8A 


Two goddesses ai'e distinctly oriental. Despite her sterling Qreek origin, 
Hera seems to stand only for some indigenous goddess of the *Anath'Astarte 
type. The only i-ecoi-ds we }>ossess of the worship of Hern and her Semitic 
spouse fall before the last quarter of the hrst ocntui^, that is before Artemis 
worship appears to have become fashionable, while, if one may trust tlie meagre 
data, Urania succeeds Hern in the seeonri eentuty*. Wliether independent or a 
variant of Hera, she represents the same ty|)e of cult. They are Semitic god* 
desses dresscnl in Gi-eck garments. 

, Artemis, on the other hand, if the suggested interpretations of her epithets 
are correct, was a thoroughly Qreek goildess imported from abroad by Greeks 
M'ho brought her with them from Sparta. She appears to have been chosen os 
the official goddess and cultivated by a small ruling group that was chiefly 
Greek by race and tradition. They placed her temple at the center of the city 
and promoted her cult, which flourished es|>ecinlly in the Flavian period, per¬ 
haps owing to the influence of the ]>owerful family of the Flacci. 

Whatever its origin and earlier religious c'ouceptions, the Ai’temis cult 
developed certain of the ideas that u'ere fashionable in the Hellenistic and 
Imperial periods. The city's godd^ was its Tyche, its “ Fortune”; she was 
a goddess bound by ancestral ties to her worshipper and, therefore, obligated 
or willing to hear and answer tlieir prayem One can imagine a great spring 
festival, an Artemisia, held probably in the montl) of April, when the people 
gathered at tlie sound of the trumpet and tlironged in festive pi-ocession up 
the ifia gaent over the great arched bridge that spanned the Chr^'sorrhmis, 
through tlie triple gateways and colonnades of the civic forum and the mag¬ 
nificent Propylaea into the spacious courtyard about the beautiful temple to 
do homage to the Tyche of their city.**‘ Yet slie was not the goddess of the 
majority of the population. The verj* originality wliich chose her as tutelary 
deify, selected the legend for the cit^''s coins, and laid out the magnifleeut city 
plan with its isolated temple also set the cult of Artemis apart from the cur¬ 
rents of ordinary life. She was the official divinity of a ruling aristocracy, not 
the trusted goddess of the mass of the ])Opulation. 

It would be fruitless to enter upon a discussion of the history of the various 
cults in Gerasa beforn presenting a detailed consideration of the male deities. 
Enough has been said to show that the discovered documents seem to picture 
a most lively and interesting series of conflicts, a rise and fall of competing 
cults, in wliich Zeus eventually wins. But the final victory went to the truly 
popular religion, Christianity. 


Such a festival as is described iu Ditt., Byll., 695. 
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FZOUKS 1 

Terra-cotta figurine from Tomb 4; 
poesibljr a goddess. 


Fioirec 2 

Alter up by Stildier to ** Deaiui." 
IiiMTiptiuii N*o. 104. 
























ANNOUNCEMENT 


With the current issue of the Annual we are inauguratin;; a series 
of special publications of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
to be kno^^'n as the Offprint Scries. The purpose is to make available 
separately some of the contributions to the Annual at a price pro¬ 
portionately lower than the cost of tlie eutire volume. For practical 
reasons the Series will not include articles that arc less than So pages 
in Icnj^h. The inclusion of longer contributions will })C detertnined 
by the individual authors, who must Iicar the total initial expense of 
the pamphlet edition. The offprints may l)e procured through the 
Executive Secretary (Box 25, Bennett Hull, Vniversily of IVimsyl- 
vanin, I’hiladelphia), or from the following publishers: J. II. Furst 
Company, 12 llopkins Place, Baltimore, Md.; Paul Oeuthner. Paris; 
Luzac & C'o., London; Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig. 

The following pamphlets are now available: 

E. A. SpbisBr. Ethnic Movementfi in Ihf. Near Emi in the Second 
iVi7/s/iaiuw B, C, (The Hurrians and their Connections with the 
Ilabini and the Hyksos). Pp. 42.¥0.60 

W. F. Albright, The Ercamfion of Tell Beit .Vimm. I A: The 
Bronze Age Pottery of the Fourth Cnmpaigu. Pp. 74 . $1.00 
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